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He'd be lost without it! From pulling a plow to digging post holes. the farmer depends on 
his tractor. ¥ And farm equipment manufacturers . .. keenly aware of how one bad break- 
down can lose a lifelong customer .. . depend on vital components to keep their equipment 
rolling. Bower Spher-O-Honed Bearings. for instance. are used by nearly every leading 
farm equipment manufacturer. Bower's original contributions to advanced bearing design, 
plus painstaking quality control, have reduced bearing maintenance and failure to a 
practical minimum. x Whatever you manufacture. if it’s bearing equipped, depend on 
Bower. There’s a complete line of tapered, straight and journal roller bearings for every 


field of transportation and industry. 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING DIVISION 
FEDERAL-MOGUL-BOWER BEARINGS, INC. e@ DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


SBOWER 


ADVANCED SPHER-O-HONED DESIGN 


REDUCES WEAR 


Spherically generated roll heads * Higher 


flange with larger two-zone contact * Large 


oil £roove * 


ROLLER 


Honed races, 


BEARINGJ 
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FOR PENSION PLANNERS: new analysis of latest pension 
plans for leading companies in 114 industries 


Recent developments in pension programs, affecting 

more than one-third of all employees in the country 
covered by private plans, are reviewed in our 7960 

e TRENDS IN RETIREMENT PLANS ° “ 

<eenanc ry eeaires Study of Industrial Retirement Plans. 


Ee eee ee Bankers Trust, long a leader in pension planning and 
e NORMAL’‘RETIREMENT AGE 


*. EARLY RETIREMENT administration, has prepared this 228-page book as 
* VESTING part of its continuous activity and extensive research 
e EMPLOVEE CONTRIBUTIONS in the field. The book is especially valuable to execu- 
e PENSION BENEFITS ‘ . . . . 
NORMAL PENSIONS tives concerned with pension planning, because it 
Saohaun alan covers the most recent developments, new programs 


* METHOD OF FUNDING and changes in existing plans. 
e PLUS ACTUAL CASE HISTORY 


REFERENCE TABLES To get your copy of 7960 Study of Industria/ 
Write for Your Copy Today Retirement Plans, please write on your 
company letterhead to Pension Trust Divi- 
sion, Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


Contains Answers to These 
Important Problems 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FORWARD-LOOKING BUSINESS 
NEEDS A FORWARD-LOOKING BANK 


MEMBER F.D.1.¢ 











WHAT DOES A WISCONSIN INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAVE TO DO WITH YOUR GROCERY LIST? 


Wausau Story 


in FLORIDA’S CITRUS INDUSTRY 


by John M. Fox, President, 
Minute Maid Corporation, Orlando, Florida 


*““Not too many years ago you had to 
be in the right place at the right sea- 
son to enjoy orange juice, lemonade, 
limeade or grapefruit juice. But now, 
frozen citrus concentrates can be 
mixed and served any where, any time. 
‘‘This required years of research 
and millions of dollars of investment. 
Added to the problems of launching 
any new business were the special 
problems that arise with a food prod- 
uct. In this business, processing 
means a constant race against the 
clock. Then too, food processors oper- 
ate within an extremely narrow mar- 
gin of profit per sales dollar. 
‘*Problems like these call for men 
with specialized experience and dem- 
onstrated ability. Our own men must 
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Eddie Mew 


1,500,000 miles of safe driving. At the 


right) has a record of almost 


Driver’s Training School Eddie measures 
the distance needed to bring his fully 
loaded truck to a stop on signal. Lucky 
Norris (left), Minute Maid Fleet Super- 
visor and Paul Holmes, Wausau Safety 
Engineer, assist with the test. 
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have these qualities, of course . . . and 
so must the men from companies that 
provide the services we need. 

‘“‘Employers Mutuals of Wausau 
has the men who meet these require- 
ments. As policyholders, we get the 
benefits of their experience in food 
processing plants all over the coun- 
try. We get the benefits of having 
Wausau Men work with us so that 
we can work safely. 

‘‘Accidents cause delays and cost 
money. But safety means savings— 
for us and for you. In our Transpor- 
tation Division alone, Employers 
Mutuals has helped reduce the num- 
ber of lost-time accidents by 85‘. 
The safety record in our groves and 
plants is equally effective.” 
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POP gang ob aritcadies. 


John M. Fox, young and dynamic 
president of Minute Maid Corpo- 


ration, is recognized as the founder 
of the frozen concentrate industry 
and one of the outstanding leaders 
in food processing. 


* * * 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau has 
offices all across the country. We write 
all forms of fire, group and casualty 
insurance (including automobile). We 
are one of the largest in the field of 
workmen’s compensation. Consult 


your local telephone directory for the 


nearest Wausau Man or write us in 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 













Ed Waters, Employers Mutuals Man, has a Minute Maid radio-telephone in his car so that he can keep in constant 


touch with all operations from groves to plants .. 


Employers Mutuals of Wausau 


. and be available without delay wherever his help is needed. 
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READERS REPORT 





Foreign Competition 


Dear Sir: 


Your article on the impact of 
increased foreign competition on 
American manufacturing firms 
[BW—Mar.19’60,p143] interested 
me greatly. This letter is written in 
order to clarify several points with 
regard to §.2882 the bill I have in- 
troduced in the field of foreign 
trade and referred to by you. 

I want to make it clear that as a 
member of Congress I have always 
supported America’s — reciprocal 
trade program. S.2882 would not 
repeal or reverse this policy. 

The principle to which this bill 
is keyed is straightforward. In a 
great many instances, imports are 
able to displace domestic products 
because of the differential between 
American wages and wages in the 
exporting country. This is a matter 
of public policy to the extent that 
American minimum wages are set 
by law. In this light, it is my 
opinion that in those cases in which 
injury to American firms .. . is 
clearly attributable to the wage cost 
differential, some . . . relief should 
be granted keyed to this differential. 

In my mind, S.2882 constitutes 
a modern and sensible approach to 
a problem which has become in- 
creasingly more serious in recent 
years. Legislation along these lines 
would, I believe, enable this 
country to strike a better and fairer 
balance between our domestic and 
international foreign economic 
policies and would at the same time 
prevent a limited number of Amer- 
ican industries from bearing the 
full burden of increased foreign 
competition. 

Another point which I want to 
emphasize is that legislation such as 
S.2882 to provide relief to certain 
injured domestic industries is by no 
means incompatible with adminis- 
trative and legislative efforts to in- 
crease American exports. I have 
consistently supported such efforts. 
It is my firm belief that we must 
be willing to deal with our present 
international balance of payments 
situation in every possible way. 

KENNETH B. KEATING 
UNITED STATES SENATE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Older Executives 


Dear Sir: 


. . . On the Personal Business 
page [BW—Mar.26’60,p159], you 
quote or paraphrase material put 
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Jet cargo service, non-stop to Paris, 


now...every day of the week! 


Air France flies more jets to Paris than any other airline! Ten flights 
a week. And cargo goes on every one, every day. Big cargo. Bulky 
cargo. Heavy cargo. Air France 707 Intercontinental Jets have the 
extra-large doors and the extra-large capacity to handle it! Huge, 
1700-cubic-foot cargo holds accommodate more than 5 tons of cargo 
—triple the capacity of ordinary airlines. Effective April 1, rates are 
lower on many commodities...as much as 45% lower than ever 
before! And service is faster. Only 6%4 hours New York to Paris. 
Immediate connections to other points throughout the globe. For 
more information about Air France Jet Cargo, see your cargo agent 
or call the nearest Air France office. Air France speeds cargo to 


more cities in more countries than any other airline. 


AIR->FRANCE ~) 


WORLD’S LARGEST AIRLINE/WORLD’S MOST PERSONAL 
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out by the Institute of Directors 
(London). Would you .. . tell me 
where I might write for the full 
text of this material that deals with 
the “elder manager.” 

The little reference to the lessen- 
ing of short-term memory is al- 
ready a life saver to my ego. I'd 
like to know more. 

JOHN C. SPRAGUE 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
ACHESON INDUSTRIES, INC. 
FORT HURON, MICH. 


e Institute of Directors, 10 Bel- 
grave Square, London, S.W. 1, 
England. Booklet—“The Older Di- 
rector—His Limitations and Ad- 
vantages”—(2 shillings). 


Base Companies 


Dear Sir: 

Your article Puerto Rico Bids as 
Tax Haven [BW—Mar.12’60,p32] 
contains valuable information. .. . 

Especially valuable is the indica- 
tion that the Government of Puerto 
Rico is now working on legislation 
to permit base companies to be in- 
corporated there, and still more 
important, the clear indication that 
such corporations, although possi- 
bly subject to local receipt taxes, 
would not be subject to income tax 
there on income earned outside that 
country. That is splendid! 

In view of the great value and 
significance of this proposed move 
it is unfortunate that the definition 
in that article of “a base com- 
pany” is incorrect and worded in 
such a way as to arouse justifiable 
criticism of implied provisions of 
U.S. tax law which do not exist 
and have never been proposed. A 
United States corporation which 
“funnels” income of its operations 
to a corporation organized in any 
so-called “tax-haven” or “base” 
country is fully subject to U.S. tax 
regardless of where such income is 
received. Actually, a “base com- 
pany” is, typically, a U.S.-owned 
Panama corporation, which in turn, 
owns the stock of one or more 
foreign “subsidiaries.” Income 
earned by such a sub-subsidiary is 
not subject to U.S. tax when re- 
ceived by the base company (un- 
less the latter is, technically, an 
“incorporated pocketbook”). 

PauL D. SEGHERS 
SEGHERS, REINHART & MC CALI 
ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Here’s a guessing contest for lamp users. It’s a fun 
way for General Electric to demonstrate this very 
important point: Whatever type of fluorescent you use, 
General Electric research has produced a lamp that will 
give you more light for your money. To underscore the 
point, we are using our most dramatic new fluorescent, 
the mighty G-E Power Groove* Lamp. 


TOP 25 WINNERS will receive a handsome 


matched ensemble of decorator-approved lamps for 
the home— including: 


¢ One swing arm desk lamp 
¢ Two 33-inch-tall matched end table lamps 
¢ One floor lamp 


¢ 12 feet of fluorescent lighting for 
valances or cornices 


All lamps with beautiful matching shades 


NEXT 500 WINNERS will win powerful G-E PAR 


outdoor spotlights with water-proofed socket and 25 
feet of cord. 
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SAVER 


525 WINNERS 


HERE’S ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW TO WIN: 


e G-E Power Groove Lamp Fact No. 1—users 
save from $15 to $85 per lamp on initial 
installation costs over previous fluorescent 
types. 


e G-E Power Groove Lamp Fact No. 2—The 
lamp is by far the most popular and suc- 
cessful high intensity fluorescent on the 
market today. 


At this point you become an armchair economist. 
Just make a guess at how many initial investment 
dollars all G-E Power Groove Lamp users will save 
between June 1, 1959, and June 1, 1960. (We won’t 
have our final estimate until after June 1, 1960, so 
your guess is as good as anybody’s. But here’s a tip: 
We think it will be between 12 and 18 million dollars!) 


NOTHING TO BUY... NOTHING TO LOSE— 
Enter now! Get your entry blank and any further 
information you might need from your G-E Lamp 
distributor. 

General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-012, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


*General Electric trademark for its non-circular cross section fluorescent lamp. 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


- Announcing the 1960 G-E Fluorescent Lamp 


| MONEY 
CONTEST” 


Takes only seconds to enter—Nothing to buy, nothing to write 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





GENERAL ELECTRIC...WHERE BRIGHT IDEAS BECOME BETTER LAMPS 
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Why cost-conscious executives insist on|.ch 


THIS YEAR % NEXT YEAR THE YEAR AFTER 
; Old-fashioned hand cutting and 
mowing methods cut vegetation, 


° but don't kill it. As a result, more 
Chemical 


and more expensive time and 


weed control Aa labor is required every year. 
cuts costs 
more With chemical control, after the 


initial treatment, maintenance 
each year! applications in future years be- 
come progressively easier, cost 

less and less. 





Along railroads, chemicals eontvtbate to fast, safe service 
by preventing interference with signal mechanisms or 
damage to roadbeds caused by weeds and brush. In off- 
track areas, weed control cuts fire risk. 


Utility right-of-ways, choked with weeds and woody 
brush, must be kept clear and open to prevent service 
interruptions. Regular programmed vegetation control 
eliminates expensive periodic ‘‘crash programs.” 
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«< 
oie " Highway shoulders and roadsides overgrown with heavy, 
: ' mixed brush are a threat to motoring safety. Also, the low 
cost of regular chemical control represents a budget savings 
for highway departments; money saved for taxpayers. 
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on\.chemical weed and brush control 


A carelessly flipped cigarette could turn unsightly, unkempt appearance to your scribes the proper chemical to be 
these weeds into a wall of flames and visitors. applied 
this storage tank into a blazing inferno. 
And that’s just one of the hazards out- 
side the walls of your plant—hazards 
you can’t afford! 


over a span of years to provide 
But how do you control costly weeds, COMtMnuous control. 

grass, and brush without the high cost Dow vegetation control experience 
of the control itself? Many cost- plus the complete Dow family of chem- 
conscious industrial executives are ical weed, grass, and brush killers are 
Weeds, grass and brush increase rust saving half the cost of hit-or-miss at your service. May we work with 
and corrosion . . . they make ideal manual methods with a planned pro- you? For full information, write: THI 
hiding places for destructive rodents gram of chemical vegetation control. DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural 
(and lost tools!) ... they result in in- A planned program first takes inventory Chemicals Sales, Dept. 202AF4-16, 
juries for workers . . . and present an of the vegetation problem, then pre- Midland, Michigan. 


See ''The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries’’ on NBC-TV 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY - MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 





In Schererville, Indiana, 
they call us Graver Tank 


-». designers and builders of the fabulous 
“doughnut in the sky”. 


The whole town’s proud of it. First ex- 
citing change in water storage tanks in a 
quarter of a century. Properly called the 
“Aquatore” . .. “aqua”, Latin for water... 
“tore”, engineering term for doughnut. 


All steel. Sleek. Completely self-con- 
tained. Not a strut, tie-rod, or pipe to mar 
its modern beauty. Or to “up” the cost 
of upkeep. 


Capacities range from 250,000 gallons 
to 3,000,000 gallons ...what size would 
serve your community best? 


Other products stemming from Graver’s 
century of research and development: 
Reactor housings for atomic energy plants. 
Processing towers. Cryogenics. Geodesic 
domes. And tanks of every size, shape, and 
description for the storage and transpor- 
tation of practically every fluid known. 


Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. is one member of the 
Union Tank Car group of companies, each serving 
industry in a host of specialized ways. 


Graver Oil & Gas Equipment Co. + Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. + 
Co. + Phoenix Manufacturing Company + The Lindsay Company + Products Tank 
Line of Canada, Ltd. + Refiners Transport & Terminal Corporation + Sparling Tank 
& Mfg.Co. » Smith & Loveless +» Union Overseas Company + Union Tank Car Company 


Graver Water Conditioning 


ANK CAR 


COMPANIES 


228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 











This one you can 


mail anywhere 


This 


status symbol 






you have to 


lug around 





Carrying an attache case 
won't make you a vice-presi- 


rw ERAIIQ dent overnight. Putting your 
NAY L letters on Hammermill 
BOND Bond won’t do it either. But 








it will help when you make 





sure your customers un- 
fold a clean, crackly sheet with an inviting, bright-white surface. 
Use Hammermill Bond. Letters with the Hammermill water- 
mark have a better chance of getting read, remembered, acted 
upon. Besides, they look good in anybody’s attache case. And 
they cost less than you think. 
Ask your printer to use Hammermill Bond for your next 
letterheads. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Plant 
Brandenburg, Ky. 


Air Reduction Co., Inc. Plants 
Calvert" City, Ky. 
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are happening 


in KENTUCKY 


Ashland Works 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Ashland, Ky. 


INCE World War II, industrial expansion has been 

43% greater in Kentucky than in the Nation as a 
whole. Machinery manufacturing is up 601.5%—chemicals 
up 317.8% —electrical machinery manufacturing up 
411.1%. Total Kentucky manufacturing is up 135.1% as 
compared with 94.5% for the United States. 
U.S. Dept. of Commerce.) 

And Kentucky's growth over the next decade will un- 
questionably dwarf all past records. Why? Because 
hundreds of companies have discovered that Kentucky 
offers maximum opportunity for progress and _ profits, 
through its unique combination of advantages: its central 
location between the North, East and South; its tremend- 
ous pool of responsible, easily-trained people who are 
eager to work; its tremendous water supplies, including 
more miles of navigable streams than any other state 
in the Nation; its great reserves of electric power; its 
rich deposits of minerals such as coal, oil and clays; 
its enormous agricultural, timbering and woodworking 
resources; its own surging demand for machines, equip- 
ment, supplies. ‘Kentucky is the Nation’s newest in- 


(Source: 


COMMONWEALTH OF 





KENTUC 





Ford Motor Co. 
Assembly Plant 
Louisville, Ky. 





dustrial opportunity, aware of its traditions but working 
for the promise of the future. 


Government and Industry Join To INVITE You 
To Kentucky . . . To SHOW You Why You Should 
Move Here . . . To HELP You When You Arrive! 


The industrial departments of leading utilities, railroads 
and the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce have pooled 
their individual facilities to work in closest co-operation 
with each other and with the Kentucky Department of 
Economic Development. This ‘Kentucky Team,” can 
provide you with all the data you need to analyze your 
opportunities in Kentucky. The private members do 
not push their own companies’ interests unless those 
interests coincide with your own. 

This “Kentucky Team” is unusually competent and 
effective. Give us an outline of your requirements, and let 
us show you what we can and will do for you. Address: 

Lt. Gov. Wilson W. Wyatt, or E. B. Kennedy, Commissioner 
Dept. of Economic Development, 
300 State Capitol Building, Frankfort, Kentucky 


The 


CENTER of 
INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 

















At the request of Governor Bert Combs, 
Lt. Governor Wilson W. Wyatt (nation- 
ally-known lawyer, and National Housing 
Expediter after World War II) devotes 
his full authority to Kentucky’s industrial 
development. 

A tremendous new program has been 
set up to supplement all standard devel- 


opment procedures. Every branch of State 
Government is involved, and the program 
is backed by hundreds of private organi- 
zations. Tax legislation favorable to in- 
dustry ... a new 3% sales tax to finance 
better schools, roads and other improve- 
ments , state authority for building 
airstrips, and access roads to plant sites 


. an Industrial Development Finance 
Authority, recently upheld by the Court 
of Appeals, to aid local industrial devel- 
opment projects ... these and many other 
great forward strides have been made or 
are now on the threshold of accomplish- 
ment. Big things are happening in Ken- 
tucky. Write for full details! 
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DESIGN FOR | 
LESS WEIGHT AND 
LONGER LIFE IN YOUR ‘ 
PRODUCT WITH 


N'A HIGH-TENSILE 














You can design light weight, longer life, and economy into 
your products by including N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE in your 

plans and specifications. This versatile, corrosion-resisting, 
low-alloy, high-strength steel has many attractive features 

of special value to designers and manufacturers. For example: 


e It is 50% stronger than mild carbon steel. 

It offers superior resistance to atmospheric corrosion. 

It has high fatigue life and great toughness. 

It has greater resistance to abrasion or wear. 

It has great paint adhesion, with less underfilm corrosion. 
It is readily welded by any process. 

It is stable against aging. 

It polishes to a high luster at minimum cost. 

e It can be cold formed readily into difficult stampings. 


With its many diversified applications in modern metal 
design, it will pay you to investigate N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE 

for savings in weight, in production time and for longer 
product life. A thoroughly competent metallurgical service 
organization is available to work with you on any application 
problem you may have. Write, wire or phone Product 
Development Department, Great Lakes Steel Corporation, 

} Detroit 29, Michigan. 


Great Lakes Steel is a Division of NATION AL STEEL 











A PRODUCT OF 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


Detroit 29, Michigan 


CORPORATION 
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See our catalog in Sweets 
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ACROSS INDUSTRY— 


WHITING JOB-MATCHED CRANES! 





For example, here’s a 55-ton Whiting gantry crane at 
work over one of the two largest generators in Florida. 
It is at the new Port Everglades plant of Florida Power 
& Light Company. To meet this company's needs, Whiting 
crane engineers developed a crane for outdoor standby 
service on big, costly generators, turbines, and auxiliary 
equipment. From power plants to steel mills, cranes of 
5-ton capacity or 450-ton, a good choice is Whiting. Take 
76 years of crane manufacturing, add a broad research 


and development program plus the talents of experienced 
engineers, and you have Whiting = 
job-matched cranes—saving money 
across industry. 


WRITE forinformationonWhiting 


Cranes ... ask for Bulletin 80: 

viet Corporation, 15661 Lathrop wniTiNG encineenee cnanes 

Avenue, Harvey, Illinois | engner fr Barr Primmance 
=e =a 


87 OF AMERICA’S ‘‘TOP HUNDRED'’ CORPORATIONS ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


[7 WHITING 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES TRAMBEAM "HANDLING SYSTEMS; PRESSUREGRIP; TRACKMOBILES. FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
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What can your company do 
to attract top employees? 
Keep the best people 
working for you? 
Increase productivity? 


Would you like to know 
of the modern technique 
that can help? 


Then you should know about B.E.U. 
For this is the modern technique 
that is working successfully right 
now for hundreds of companies 
needing concrete answers to these 
vital management questions. 


B.E.U. is the tested service that 
leads to Better Employee Under- 
standing of group benefits. When 
your employees can properly evalu- 
ate your group plan, they have a 
new appreciation of you as an em- 
ployer. As a result, keeping the best 
workers can become easier. 


Recruiting can become easier, too, 
with B.E.U. Your group plan, with 
its benefits simply and clearly stated, 
can play a more decisive role in 
persuading top talent to accept your 
company’s job offer. 

End result: By helping you build 
and maintain a staff of top employees, 
B.E.U. can also help increase 
your company’s productivity. 

Only Connecticut General offers 
group insurance or pension pro- 
grams with B.E.U. For the story of 
B.E.U., we suggest you read our 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@&>> 


Group Insurance | 


Pension Plans 


| Health | Accident | Life 


booklet. Use the coupon below. 
Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, Hartford. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Please send me without obligation a 
copy of your B.E.U. booklet. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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CREATE NEW COMMUNITIES—The name Levitt & Sons is synony- — of Levittown itself—can be applied in a sit 


le spray coating over 


ig 
mous with neighborhood planning and home building at a rate un- — any properly primed surface. Using multicolor. Levitt has designed 


precedented in this nation. In ten vears this firm will have completed a system that permits one man to ipply t topeoat to a minimum of 
homes to house more than 200.000 people in three separate “Levit- 8 houses in one working day. (Multicolor lacquer for Levittown, 
wn communities. To keep pace with its exacting schedules. N. J.. is “Multakolor.” manufactured by United Lacquer Corpora- 
itt selected multicolor lacquer based on Hercules? Nitrocellu- tion, Linden. N. J.. under license from Coloramice Coatings. Ine. 
interior decorating. This paint—as modern as the concept and their own pattern for - Multakolor.’’) 


Pe qPROMOTE MODERN PACKAGING 

Whitey. an Avon product, is a unique 
new container designed to package i 
bubble bath solution. and to serve after- 
wards as an appealing. durable toy. [t's 
typical of many containers for soaps, 
household chemicals. drugs and cos- 
metic products now being made with 
Hi-fax ®. high-density polyethylene, one 
of three new Hercules plastics. 


PUT PERMANENCE IN PAPERS— Because 
of the Hercules development of HXV* 
chemically modified cotton linters. the 
rag content can now be replaced for 
long-lasting documents such as ledger 
papers. stocks. bonds. and many other 
important papers that are symbolic of 
man's achievements. HXV is only one 
of the manv Hercules ingredients that 
play an important part in papermaking. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
GOO Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware HER [ LES 
CHEMICAL MATERIALS FOR INDUSTRY 
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BUSINESS WEEK 
APRIL 16, 1960 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


Some of the figures on March activity are just as well to have behind us 
(if not to forget) so we can hope for better things. 


This is conspicuously true in aspects where March is supposed to be a 
month of rapid expansion and turned out this year quite the opposite. 
Employment is a case in point; so is production generally. 


Employment was caught in the March sampling (taken during a stretch 
of miserable weather) at just over 6414-million. 


This, it is true, was a new high for any March. Yet it was a quarter 
million below February, when, in normal circumstances, a rise of about 
450,000 was to be expected. In fact, even in the recession years of 1954 
and 1958, small February-to-March gains took place. 


Similarly, unemployment stood at 4.2-million last month—up by 275,- 
000 when a decline from February is the normal expectancy. 


These employment trends were exaggerated, without doubt, by weather 
that held back construction and farm work. It also is true that February had 
shown substantially better-than-seasonal trends (and, as the Labor Dept. 
emphasized, these things have a tendency to even out). 


Yet it was becoming clear in February and even more evident in March 
that several industries were laying off rather than hiring. 


Leave out farming, one of the lines most susceptible to weather, and 
you find a dip of 200,000 in nonagricultural jobs last month. 


The total of 59.7-million (which includes the self-employed, odd-job work- 
ers, and others not on payrolls) was a little more than a million above a 
year ago—but a million is a much smaller margin than had been maintained 
for more than a year (barring the steel strike period). 


And manufacturing, which normally holds steady or adds a few hands 
in March, offered fewer jobs last month, notably in metalworking lines. 


To realize that there is more behind the employment situation than bad 
weather, you need only look at Business Week’s Index (page 2). 


Here the drop reflects fully the production decline in leading industries 
such as autos and steel. More than that, however, the index reflects the 
extent to which these and other industries have failed in recent weeks to 
measure up to the normal seasonal. 


Construction awards have been a bit disappointing. And demand for 
electric power, after an enormous March, has returned about to February’s 
level on a seasonally adjusted basis. 


Payroll effects of last month’s disappointing employment showed in 
more ways than the smaller number of jobs: 


¢ Some 825,000 normally full-time workers weren’t on the job at all when 
the count was taken. An additional 2.2-million were working less than full 
time. (All of these were counted as employed because they had jobs even 
though they might not have been working.) 


¢ The factory work-week shortened to an average of 39.6 hours, 0.2 of an 
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hour less than in February and 0.6 less than a year ago. That thinned the 
average pay envelope in a month when it should have fattened. 


Reduced payrolls so close to Easter were nothing to bring joy to 
retailers’ hearts. But, with the weather to blame, the fact might have been 
shrugged off had this not come so soon after the direct and indirect wage 
losses caused by the steel strike. 


Whether wie March payrolls are symptomatic of something worse to 
come or simply mark the end of a disappointing winter will have to be 
judged from the way the consumer acts. 


That’s why many observers are saying it’s now or never, and they'll 
keep a close eye on retail sales this month and next. 


Retail sales made a pretty good showing in March, all things considered, 
as far as can be judged from the preliminary figures put out by the Dept. of 
Commerce in the monthly flash report. 


The seasonally adjusted level was very nearly up to the first two months 
of the year and well above a year ago. 


And the unadjusted total of nearly $1714-billion was comfortably ahead 
of a year ago even though March last year had the full benefit of the 
Easter sales season. 


Dollar volume of retail outlets specializing in softgoods had the eleventh 
consecutive mouth of very high volume. The worst that can be said is that 
volume in softgoods hasn’t been rising; it has held around $12.1-billion since 
last May (except for strike-hurt October). 


Success of durable goods—which is so important to the business out- 
look just now—wasn’t conspicuous in the March retail returns. 


The Commerce Dept. calculation of sales of autos and automotive 
products, in fact, doesn’t sound much like the reports coming out of 
Detroit on new car deliveries (page 23). 


On these figures, March showed only a very small gain over a year ago. 
But this may be due to slow sales of used cars; it’s the pickup for new cars 
that Detroit is stressing. 


For the first quarter, Commerce reports $9.6-billion volume for sales of 
cars (new and used) and automotive products. This compares with just 
under $9.4-billion in 1959 and $8.1-billion in 1958. 


Retail sales of furniture and appliances added $2.4-billion to the quar- 
ter’s total in hardgoods. They did $2.3-billion plus in 1959 and 2%4-billion 
in the 1958 quarter. 


Softgoods sales so far this year have done ever so slightly better than 
hardgoods (though both have been able to gain because they are splitting a 
larger pool of retail dollars). 


Nevertheless, hardgoods continue to get a good share of each dollar 
that goes across the retail counter: 32%2¢ so far in 1960 against 32.8¢ 
last year. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 16, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St... New York. N. Y¥. 














New management tool: a corporate-size jetliner 
that can operate from 950 U.S. airports 


For any business trip—to a neighbor- 


LOCKHEED 


JSETSTAR 


WORLD'S FASTEST CORPORATE PLANE 








Designed for R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company: 


Kentucky Wonder... 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation recently completed the 
design and construction of a leaf processing plant at Lexington, 
Kentucky, for the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company for the receiving, 
stemming and repacking of tobacco. 


Surface conditions indicated the possibility of caverns in the lime- 
stone bedrock underlying the stemmery building site and borings 
revealed their presence. The skill and experience of Stone & Webster 
engineers enabled them to solve the problem of providing a solid 
foundation without significant time loss or increased construction 
costs. 


It is precisely this ability to meet and solve complicated engineer- 
ing problems that leads to Stone & Webster being called back again 
and again by satisfied clients. At present, Stone & Webster is design- 
ing two new plants for R.J. Reynolds...at Brook Cove and Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina. 


For further information on how Stone & Webster might serve you, 
please call or write our nearest office. 


Stone & Webster adds profits to your project through 
engineering economies and plant efficiency. 





New York + Boston + Chicago «+ Pittsburgh + Houston « San Francisco 

























STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 


e LosAngeles «+ Seattle « Toronto 
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CHEVROLET: Heading for one of 
its biggest years. 








FALCON: Runaway best seller of 
the compacts. 
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VALIANT: Late starter that may 
pass Corvair. 











PONTIAC: Proving that some 
bigger cars can improve in sales. 


CORVAIR: Sales below target— 
but not hurting Chevy. 


RAMBLER: Granddaddy of the 
compacts—far ahead of ‘59. 








FORD: One-third behind 1959, 
could be year’s disappointment. 


=. @ 


PLYMOUTH: Its potential boom 
was punctured by a Dart. 
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DODGE DART: The big surprise 
of 1960. 





CADILLAC: There’s always a 
customer for class. 


LARK: Poorest performer of the 
compacts. 





COMET: Off in a flash. 


How 1960s Auto Lineup Is Doing 


The present state and prospects of 
the automobile market are aptly illus- 
trated by the photos and legends above. 
It has been a mixed vear up to now, 
and that’s not likely to change. On 
balance, it has been a good sales year— 
and could get considerably better. The 
big test is coming up. 

Like some of the baseball teams 


barnstorming through the South, the 
auto industry had a promising training 
season; its first-quarter sales were around 
14% ahead of last vear, and nearh 
23% of total sales were of the compact 
cars. Now the “regular” season has 
opened; generally, the second quarter 
is the period of the year when most 
new cars are sold. Sometimes, as in 


1955, the industry picks up enough mo- 
mentum in the second quarter to carry 
over into the summer—the wav a base- 
ball team with a hot streak in Julv can 
all but lock up the pennant then and 
there. 

¢ Rare Showing—Last week the indus- 
try totaled up an end-of-March sales 
performance that can onlv be described 
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as fantastic. Reading from one set of 
figures, the results show sales of new 
cars, domestic and imported, of at least 
615,000 for the month (BW—Apr.9’60, 
pl9). In only 12 months in 10 vears 
have sales gone above 600,000-the last 
time in 1955. 

Since 575,000 of those cars were 
domestic-made, some Detroit auto ex- 
ecutives have visions of sugar plums 
dancing in their heads. Chevrolet Gen- 
cral Manager E.. N. Cole, crowing over 
the highest first-quarter sales in Chevv’s 
history, said: “They confirm our belief 
that . . . we will hold up our share of 
a 7-million passenger car market this 
veat. 

Ford Motor Co.’s marketing research 
manager, Robert J. Eggert, was more 
restrained in a Pittsburgh speech. Plac- 
ing the first-quarter dealer deliveries, 
both domestic and imports, at 1.64- 
million, Eggert said this gives a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate of 6.7-million, 
including about 500,000 imports—about 
the same number always reckoned in 
GM estimates of the total market. That 
would put 1960 nearly 10% above the 
6.1-million new cars sold in 1959. 
Stacked against a gross national product 
growing by 7% or so, that’s a perform- 
ance not to be snecred at. 
¢ Fat Deliveries—In the last 10 selling 
davs of March, dealers were delivering 
domestic-made cars at an astonishing 
rate of 26,000 every dav. Detroit's op- 
timists are not a whit dismaved that 
the first 10 days of April did not meas- 
ure up to the blistering pace of late 
March. For one thing, there were two 
fewer selling davs; for another, the first 
10 davs are alwavs the slackest of the 
month. This month could still be bet- 
ter than last. This vear could pick up 
more than 10%. The standard-size 
Ford could still make it a closer race 
with the standard Chevy. And sales in 
the fourth quarter could make all the 
forecasters look foolish. 

There are signposts to what kind of 
a vear it is and is likely to be; the trou- 
ble is that some of them are indistinct 
with age and vou can’t be sure vou are 
reading them correctly. 


!. Signs Are Hard to Read 


One of the most hallowed bits of 
ito lore is the “spring upturn.” It was 
being hailed last week in the wake of 
the March sales—even though there 
hasn’t been a true spring upturn for so 
long that no one is sure any more what 
it looks like. March sales of domestic 
cars were 26% above those of January. 
In 1955, the climb between those two 
months was 33%. In vears since, it has 
been much less. In 1955, and gener- 
ally before the war, sales increased by 
50% or more from January to May. But 
since 1955 the increase usuallv has been 
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in a range from 30% to 35% 
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These days, though, there is no rea- 
son to believe that a spring upturn in 
autos should be any more dramatic 
than the spring pickup in other busi- 
ness. The faith in a sharp seasonal 
fluctuation in auto sales goes back to 
the days when cars were mainly pleas- 
ure vehicles. 

Today, with automobiles a_neces- 
sitv in most cases, owners trade when 
the cars sav so, not when the sun savs 
so. In addition, the seasonal swing is 
lessened by fleet purchases on a regular 
schedule and by the increased popula- 
tion in the South and Southwest, where 
weather cuts little ice. 

Not that weather doesn’t affect car 

sales. In fact, the break in the late- 
winter weather was mainly responsible 
for the frenzied car buving in the last 
10 davs of March. So there should be 
some sort of sales increase in April and 
Mav this vear, as there has been in most 
vears. ‘Throw out the “abnormal” vears 
of 1955 and 1958, and figure on in- 
creases from January through June of up 
to 35%, and you'll come up with first- 
half sales of about 3.3-million. 
e Two Halves—According to another 
familiar but fuzzy signpost, more than 
50% of the vear’s sales come in the 
fust half. First-half sales, it is often 
said, account for 52% to 58% of the 
vear’s total. Yet last vear the first half 
barely managed to squeeze in 50%; an 
average covering most of the vears in 
the 1950s shows second-half sales ahead 
bv no more than a hair. 

’ Anvway vou want to use the relation- 
ship between the first and second halves, 
it will put vou in the forecasting area 
occupied by most industry officials 
from 6.1-million up to 6.7-million. ‘The 
big imponderable is that you are deal- 
ing with people—several million of them 
~and their reactions to cars. ‘The guide- 
lines here are how the cars have been 
doing. 


ll. Year to ‘Sell Small’ 


This was supposed to be the vear 
when the U.S. car buyer took some 
verv definite stands: in favor of U.S. 
small cars as opposed to imports; against 
the so-called medium-price cars; in favor 
of compact cars instead of used cars; 
against unnecessary size, complexity, 
power, and price. What sets the auto 
man muttering to himself is that the 
buyer has not just spoken on one or 
some of these things—but on all of 
them. 

For example, Chevrolet is doing very 
well even if vou exclude the Corvair, 
and it got a healthy play in those final 
10 days of March—bringing Chevy's 
sales for the month up to 150,000 
standard-size cars plus 21,000 Corvairs. 
When vou include the Corvair, as 
Chevrolet figures do, you come up with 
first-quarter sales of 439,000. 


That would seem to put Cole’s goal 
of 1.8-million car sales this year within 
reach. But Corvair may be a little under 
target. Chevy estimated the small, rear- 
engined car would take 20% of its 
sales; in the early months it was only 
14%, but it is rising steadily and is 
expected to wind up with about 18% 
of total Chevrolet Div. car sales. Cole 
is happiest, perhaps, that Corvair secms 
to be right in line with the original 
marketing concept. Its sales represent 
plus business; it is such a different car 
that it isn’t stealing from the regular 
Chevrolet line. 
¢ Ford’s Twins—Ford wishes it could 
sav the same of the Falcon. For the 
first three months of last vear, Ford car 
sales were 350,700. Vor the first quarter 
of this vear, standard Ford sales were 
246,000. But 109,000 Falcon deliveries 
managed to put lord Div. ahead of its 
last vear’s position, just barely. 

Vhere is no question that the Falcon 
is a howling success. It is outselling 
the Rambler and is the best-selling small 
car. It gives lord leadership in at least 
one category of cars. But the price has 
been heavv—a cut of nearly one-third in 
sales of the big lord. How this affects 
Ford’s profits will depend on several 
things: 

e Whether Falcon sales will be suf- 
ficiently above planned volume to offset 
the lost sales of big T’ords. 

e Whether the bulk of the big 
Fords being sold are the high-profit 
Galaxie. 

e Whether Ford can successfully 
rcverse its field in promotion and, as 
the vear progresses, get its big car 
sales moving on a par with those of 
Chevy. 

lord competitors gleefully assert that 
Ford kicked away chance to make 
I’alcon sales into plus business because 
it promoted the T’alcon as an alternative 
to the big car. The “twins” theme used 
in carly lord advertising, rivals sav, did 
the damage. Now they wait to sce if 
lord can recoup 
¢ AMC at Top Speed—The irrepressi- 
ble president of American 


o 
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\fotors, 
George Romney, savs that Rambler 
can't compete in a production race with 
the Falcon. AMC is selling all the 
Ramblers it can make, Romney. savs. 
Hie knows V’ord can outproduce him— 
so he can’t sce where he is in a race. 
Rambler sales dropped in February but 
bounced back in March to a new first- 
quarter high of 100,466. AMC is still 
pushing; it is the only manufacturer 
scheduling higher production in the 
second quarter than in the first. 

In the Chrvsler Corp. division named 
“Plymouth-De Soto-Valiant,” the ac 
cent is on the wrong syllable. In March, 
Plymouth sales were 27,200; Valiant, 
18,500, and De Soto, 2,850. Vor the 
first quarter, Plymouth is about 35,000 
cars ahead of Valiant, all of which 
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could be wiped out in the second quar- 
ter; now more Valiants are being pro- 
duced than Plymouths. 

But the source of Plymouth’s sales 
difficulty is not the Valiant. It is a car 
of the same size and price, marketed by 
the Dodge Div., called the Dart. It has 
pulled Dodge up to nearly 87,000 sales 
in the first quarter from around 31,000 
for the same period last year. In March 
alone, Dodge outsold the first quarter 
of 1959. 
¢ Olds, Buick Down—The curious com- 
plexion of the year shows up best, per- 
haps, in the General Motors lines. 
Cadillac retains its supremacy in the 
high-priced class and is slightly above 
last year in sales. Oldsmobile and 
Buick are falling behind last year’s sales. 
But Pontiac, which cut a swath through 
the medium-priced field last year, is still 
moving well—about 5% ahead of last 
year. 

If the year has one characteristic, it 
is probabiy illustrated by the bounding 
start of Lincoln-Mercury’s Comet, the 
newest entry in the compact class. A 
month after introduction, the factory 
still is hardly keeping up with sales. 
So the distinguishing feature of this 
auto year apparently is “sell small.” 
Beginning in the fourth quarter, the 
industry is going to bear down on this 
theme. 


lll. Starting Early 


One tactic the industry is planning 
will be early introductions of just about 
all cars. The industry is reviving the 
National Auto Show for Detroit’s new 
exhibition hall. It will open Oct. 16, 
which means most of the new cars will 
be on sale for nearly all of the last quar- 
ter. 

And there will be three new com- 
pacts from GM _ for the Buick, Olds, 
and Pontiac dealers, plus a new com- 
pact from Dodge and perhaps another 
from another Chrysler division. There 
will be some new kind of car from Lin- 
coln-Mercury—plus normal appearance 
changes in existing cars. 

That is what the industry calls “new 
model stimulus,” and it is always one 
of the factors that must be present for 
a good start on model-vear sales. 

There is one dark edge to that nice 
pink cloud. Early this month, new cars 
in dealers’ hands totaled about 1-million 
—higher than at any time before. 
Ward’s Automotive Report’s says the 
industry is projecting second-quarter 
production at 1.7-million cars. Sales 
may not be too much higher than that; 
so the industry will enter the third— 
or changeover—quarter still with 800,- 
000 or more new cars in stock. Produc- 
tion of 1960 models will have to be 
chopped off early—probably in August 
—to give dealers time to unload the 
1960 models. 
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MEDICAL AID FOR AGED is urged by labor, Pres. James B. Carey of International 
Union of Electrical Workers testifies at Senate subcommittee. Suddenly this aid is 


ee 


A Hot Election-Year Issue 


Congress woke up to the conclusion 
this week that its members probably 
will have to take sides on a medical aid 
program for the aged this election year. 
The one really big question: Should 
the program be paid for by employers 
and employees through an increase in 
Social Security payroll taxes, or should 
it be paid for out of general Treasury 
funds that would require no direct im- 
mediate tax increase? 

There are some lingering doubts that 
Congress can settle its differences and 
agree on a course of action before the 
July Presidential nominating conven- 
tions. But these doubts are fast being 
dispelled as the lawmakers begin react- 
ing to rising political pressures. 
¢ Ways To Do It—There are signs of 
compromise budding in both parties, 
and a shift away from rigid positions: 

¢ The Democratic leaders in Con- 
gress have moved in to try to take 
charge and work out some modest be- 
ginnings on medical care for the elderly. 
Such a program probably would be lim- 
ited to nursing and hospitalization costs 
and a few other benefits. Speaker Sam 
Rayburn and influential Democrats on 
the House Ways & Means Committee 
lean toward raising Social Security 
benefits for this purpose. 

¢ Secy. Arthur S. Flemming of the 
Dept. of Health, Education & Welfare 
continues to press for his own brand of 
federal medical aid. He called in rep- 
resentatives of insurance companies, 
labor unions, and the American Medical 
Assn. for their opinions. Heartened by 
fresh support from Vice-Pres. Nixon, 
Flemming hopes to have another try at 
winning Pres. Eisenhower's approval. 

e A group of eight Republican 


senators jumped the gun on Flemming 
and introduced their own somewhat 
more costly plan. Both Flemming and 
the GOP senators would finance their 
programs out of general Treasury rev- 
enues in participation with the states 
and beneficiaries, and not through So- 
cial Security as Eisenhower insists. 

e Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
chairman of a subcommittee on the 
problems of the aging, has wound up 
more than a vear of hearings on the 
subject of medical aid. He proposes 
hospital care, nursing, diagnostic and 
preventive services, and perhaps some 
subsidy for purchase of geriatric drugs. 

McNamara’s plan would be financed 
by a 3% increase in Social Security pay- 
roll taxes from the employer and an 
equal amount from the employee. 
¢ Still Groggy—The subject of medical 
care for the aged has blossomed quickly 
as an election-year issue. Neither the 
Administration nor Democratic Con- 
gressional leaders had expected intense 
public emotions. 

“Members still are a little groggy 
about it all,” says one Democrat. ““They 
still don’t know quite what hit them.” 

What hit them was an intensive pres- 
sure campaign by the AFL-CIO and 
elderly groups, and a mail blitz calling 
for action. All announced Presidential 
candidates eagerly hitched it to their 
campaigns as a vote-getting device. 
¢ Conservative View—The American 
Medical Assn., insurance companies, 
and business groups are still publicly 
waging a fight against any form of gov- 
ernment-paid medical aid. Privately, 
some are pinning their hopes only on 
trving to limit the amount. 

Last week, conservative members of 
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the House Ways & Means Committee 
toyed with the idea of including some 
narrow coverage in a general social 
security bill. But they rejected the idea, 
fearing that it wouldn’t satisfy the 
temper of Congress. 

A few days earlier, the committee 
turned down a bill near the other ex- 
treme—a bill sponsored by Rep. Aime 
Forand (D-R.I.). Forand’s measure 
would cover all Social Security recipients 
with extensive medical and _ surgical 
benefits. Insurance companies would be 
excluded from participating. 

“Both ends have been sawed off 
now,” says one strategically placed 
Democrat. “What we’re looking for is 
something in between.” 
¢ Rayburn Pressing—The Ways & 
Means group held up approving any 
Social Security bill for the time being, 
because no agreement could be reached 
on the aid question. Speaker Rayburn, 
however, has ordered the committee to 
explore the matter further for two to 
three weeks. 


Rayburn and Senate Democratic 
leader Lyndon Johnson, the unan- 
nounced Presidential aspirant, have 


agreed that a medical care program 
should be passed and that it should 
come from the House side first. If the 
House doesn’t act, there would cer- 
tainly be a strong move by the Demo- 


cratic Presidential candidates in the 
Senate to attach the Forand bill to a 
Social Security measure or any other 
convenient piece of legislation. 

¢ Favored Route—Rayburn and key 
committee Democrats are inclined to 
favor working any program through the 
Social Security system. 

Their biggest objection to the plan 
of federal grants is that the committee 
would lose control of the financing. 

“We want to look beyond 1960 to 
the vears ahead,” says one spokesman 
in behalf of this group. “As amend- 
ments are likely to be made to the pro- 
gram in the future, this could result in a 
costly program of monstrous propor- 
tions that would make the ‘Townsend 
Plan look like peanuts.” 

But officials close to Rayburn empha- 
size that no final decision has been 
made. Opposition to compulsory cover- 
age of everyone under Social Security 
is strong. The Republican-sponsored 
bill embodying voluntary coverage—only 
those who wanted it would apply— 
would attract all Republican votes plus 
a lot of Democratic support. 

“The situation is still very much up 
in the air as to what we might eventu- 
ally come up with,” says one Democrat. 
One thing that probably would be 
dropped from any medical aid plan this 
year is surgical benefits. 


Baldwin-Lima Wins Bid Dispute 


General Accounting Office rules in its favor on 
contract for turbines under the Buy-American rules. 


A legal fight over applying the Buy- 
American law to a $6.4-million govern- 
ment contract for hvdro-turbines has 
been settled in behalf of the domestic 
bidder, Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 

When the bids were opened last year 
by Interior Dept.’s Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Britain’s English Electric, Ltd., 
was the low bidder ($6,214,552) for the 
eight turbines for the Glen Canyon 
Dam, now being built on the upper 
Colorado River in Arizona. 

However, adding 6% to English 
Electric’s bid—the minimum advantage 
allowed under present Buy-American 
regulations—makes the company’s ad- 
justed bid higher than Baldwin-Lima’s. 
But before the contract was awarded, 
English Electric protested that actually 
Baldwin-Lima was buving more than 
half of its components for the turbines 
in Belgium and thus, for the purpose of 
the bid, should not be considered a 
U.S. company. 
¢ Matter of Percentage—Baldwin-Lima 
specified in its bid form that it would 
subcontract 42.7% from foreign sources. 
English Electric challenged this figure, 
saying that if Baldwin-Lima had fol- 
lowed the bid form required by the 
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Bureau of Reclamation, the calculation 
would show that 55% of Baldwin- 
Lima’s work on the turbines would be 
done abroad. Baldwin admitted that it 


hadn’t followed Reclamation’s form, 
but said the form was in error. 
e GAO Decision—The battle _ lines 


quickly spread from the Denver office 
of Reclamation, where bids were opened 
last December, to the Interior Dept. in 
Washington. In January, the matter 
was dumped in the lap of the General 
Accounting Office. 

Since January, the Reclamation Bu- 
reau has delayed award of the contract 
and has held up similar contracts, in- 
cluding one for three 50,000-hp. hydro- 
turbines at Flaming Gorge Dam, Utah. 

GAO tuled that failure to follow an 
erroneous provision in the invitation did 
not disqualify Baldwin-Lima as a bidder. 
The office noted that this provision 
didn’t relate to the type or quality of 
equipment it would accept—it was a 
technical question that wouldn’t change 
design or specification of products. 

Now that GAO has ruled, the Bald- 
win-Lima bid is in a position to qualify 
as lowest, and an award is expected 
shortly from Reclamation. 


More Jobless 


Unexpected increase in 
unemployment in March is 
blamed on bad weather, not 
on state of economy. 


The Administration this week was 
busy trying to figure out what went 


wrong with employment in March. ‘The 
March showing was in contrast to Feb- 
ruary when employment rose, against 
the normal seasonal expectation, by half 
a million and unemployment dropped 
250,000. This performance was hailed 
then by top Administration officers as a 
sign that the expected spring business 
upturn had arrived early. 

But in March the employment fig- 
ures swung sharply to the other ex- 
treme: Unemployment, instead of drop- 
ping by an expected 175,000, climbed 
by 275,000 to a total of 4.2-million. 
The unemployment rate jumped from 
4.8% in February to 5.4% in March. 
And employment declined by 253,000, 
with the number of jobholders down 
to 64.3-million. 
¢ Official Explanation—The figures un- 
questionably are disturbing (page 19), 
but the Labor Dept. proposed an ex- 
planation for the topsy-turvy showings. 
Officials blamed the vagaries of the 
weather. They pointed out that when 
the employment survey was taken in 
mid-February the weather was generally 
mild and employment, especially of the 
outdoor type, had picked up. But a 
month later the country was suffering 
under some of the worst snowstorms of 
the winter. 

The Labor Dept.’s employment re- 
port noted that unemployment showed 
up principally in three industry groups, 
all of which normally begin to show a 
pronounced employment increase in 
March: construction, agriculture, and 
trade. 
¢ Still Optimistic—‘‘If the weather had 
been normal in March, we would have 
gotten a normal decline in unemploy- 
ment,” says Dr. Seymour Wolfbein, 
Deputy Assistant Labor Secretary for 
Manpower. He rejects the idea that the 
March figures showed anything basically 
wrong with the underlying economy Or 
that an early recession might be brew- 
ing. He adds: “I wouldn’t ‘be at all sur- 
prised if we wouldn’t get in April a 
pretty sharp rebound from the March 
figures.” 

As one encouraging sign, the Labor 
Dept. points to the fact that the num- 
ber of people drawing unemployment 
compensation from the states dropped 
sharply from mid-March to the end of 
the month, declining 120,000 in all. 
This more than made up the 100,000 
increase for the whole month from mid- 
February to mid-March. 
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MISSISSIPPI flood waters cause extensive damage to farmland 
in Missouri, stop just short of the business district of Hannibal. 





PLATTE River inundates thousands of acre 


s in the Platte Valley, 
swirls around fences about three miles from North Bend, Neb. 
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MISSOURI on the rampage blocks U. S. highway near Boonville, 
Mo. Roadside businesses are almost washed out by high waters. 
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CONNECTICUT River’s swollen tributaries close factory near 


Canoe skims over what normally is Route 6A. 


Flood Controls Cut Damage Toll 


This spring’s floods demonstrated 
that it now takes a vast amount of water 
to cause devastation. At first glance, 
the pictures above may look like scenes 
from previous spring floods. But there 
is a difference: Flood controls have been 
built in the wake of past disasters. 

Such damage as there was took place 
largely in small communities and farms. 
Thev were situated either behind levees 
that broke or on tributaries that have 
not been equipped with dams and 
levees such as those that have been built 
on the main streams of the great rivers. 

Quick changes in the weather caused 
the floods. First came several snow- 
storms, piling up snow as far south as 
the Gulf Coast. Then the wind shifted 
suddenly, and brought up warm air 
that melted the snow too fast. 
be Hard Hit—The most extensive flood- 
ing occurred in the Midwest, in both 
the Missouri and upper Mississippi 
basins. At one time, the Corps of En- 
gincers counted 21 major tributaries of 
the Missouri—as well as the Missouri 
itself—at flood peak in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Nebraska, Montana, and 
the Dakotas. Most of these tributaries 
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have caused worse floods in the past, 
but officials could not remember so 
many of them flooding simultaneously. 

The American Red Cross reported 

that 28,000 persons were homeless in 
the region, and in Iowa an 18-vear-old 
bov drowned when his boat overturned 
as he was helping a friend. 
e First Test—On the main stem of the 
Missouri, the floods provided the first 
test for the Army Engineers’ new dams. 
The dams acquitted themselves well. 
Lt. Gen. Emerson C. Itschner, chief of 
Enginccrs, estimated that the dams pre- 
vented at least $40-million worth of 
damage in the Omaha-Council Bluffs 
area alone. 

On the Mississippi, damage was con- 
fined to the Hannibal-Quincy-Mever 
stretch north of St. Louis. ‘There, the 
water crested between 25 and 30 ft.— 
as high as the record floods of 1947. 
But below this stretch, levees were able 
to handle the crest. 

The picture was the same in New 
England and upstate New York, as the 
Connecticut, Merrimack, Susquehanna, 
Mohawk, and Hudson Rivers topped 
flood stage. Hartford was protected by 


its 40-ft. dikes, but elsewhere in cen- 
tral Connecticut 100 families had to 
be evacuated and several small plants 
closed temporarily. Here, too, Engi- 
neers’ dams built since 1955’s_ hurri- 
canes avere credited. with holding down 
the damage. Along the Merrimack in 
New Hampshire and Massachusetts, 
plants also had to close briefly when 
their cellars flooded; and cows and air- 
planes had to be moved to higher 
ground. In New York, the Susquehanna 
flooded a few blocks of downtown 
Oneonta. The lot of a drive-in theater 
in Menands was under water, and a 
shirt factory in Troy had to close. 

In the Southeast, the floods came 
earlier and struck harder. Intense rains 
over a 14-countv belt across ventral 
Florida—taking in Tampa and Orlando 
—caused an estimated $19.7-million 
worth of damage, according to the 
Army Engineers, and flooded $806,000 
acres. The flooding was “of unusual 
severity,” the Engineers said, and can 
be expected only once in 20 vears. By 
this week, however, 95% of the evacu- 
ated 2,000 families were already back 
in their homes. 
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tractors to be selected of two subs for antisubmarine | to change. Mahon’s committee has vet Gar 
operations .. 5. ahh 6 wit} 
di ia RES ot i ee ea a 4 tovote ona bill. Then, the entire House 
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nds Up 


gets a chance to boost or cut projects. 
So do the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee and the Senate as a whole. 

Finally, the Pentagon itself can revise 
spending plans in the fall in the course 
of the “apportionment” process. 


|. What Congress Wants 


As the defense debate now shapes 
up, the odds are that Congress will vote 
at least $1-billion more than Eisen- 
hower asked. In the past, the Eisen- 
hower Administration has dragged its 
feet on the expenditure of extra defense 
funds voted by Congress, and it may 
well do so again. 

But this time the decision on 
whether to spend the fiscal 1961 mili- 
tary funds will rest with the next 
Administration. A Democratic Admin- 
istration would be committed to ac- 
celerating military outlays. And most 
Washington observers feel that a Re- 
publican Administration headed by 
Richard Nixon would feel the same. 
¢ Optional Extras—From the tone of 
Congressional deliberating over the 
military appropriation bill, the pros- 
pects are that extra money—above and 
bevond what the Administration has 
just planned—will be voted. 

¢ To reinstate the two attack sub- 
marines cut out of the latest budget. 

¢ To build additional Polaris subs 
and the missiles for them. 

¢ To reinstate much of the devel- 
opment work on the Mach-3 B-70 
manned bomber. 

¢ To buy more troop planes. 

¢ To increase preparations for an 
airborne bomber alert. 
* Political Folder—Many Republican 
political strategists believe the steam 
has gone out of the defense question 
as an issue in the upcoming national 
elections. 

This week, this theory was sup- 
ported by a new Gallup poll which 
shows that only about one out of five 
voters queried thinks the Administra- 
tion is not spending enough for defense. 
Indeed, just as many said they thought 
“too much” was being earmarked for 
military expenditures. 

Nevertheless, some Administration 
officials still fret over the widely adver- 
tised charges of U.S. military inade- 
quacy by Democratic Presidential 
aspirants. To counter the Democratic 
critics, they have worked up a 17-page 
document for circulation among 600 
Republicans and “opinion leaders.” 

* Reassuring—The paper was put to- 
gether by Oliver M. Gale, onetime pub- 
lic relations director of Procter & 
Gamble who came to the Pentagon 
with former Defense Secy. Neil H. Mc- 
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Elroy and has remained as special assist- 
ant to Defense Secy. Gates. 

It spells out in great detail the 
details, weapon by weapon, of U.S. 
military strength, the theorizing be- 
hind the so-called “missile gap,’ and 
the Pentagon’s latest strategy. It comes 
up with the conclusion that “our 
strength is clearly superior today to that 
of the Soviets.” It dismisses all talk of 
a missile gap with the confident claim 
that “at no time in the foreseeable 
future will the Soviets be able to launch 
an attack upon us without receiving in 
return a blow of unbearable propor- 
tion” (BW—Fcb.13’60,p27). 


ll. What the Brass Wants 


In Congress, the critics are already 
vocal about the latest reshuffle. 

They say: ‘““Too little and too late.” 
They know the new program shifts 
represent only a small part of what the 
military brass would like to tack on the 


Administration’s $41-billion budget for 
fiscal 1961. 

As the political furor over defense 
heightened carly this winter, soon after 
the new budget’s completion, the Penta- 
gon asked the services to reappraise 
their shopping lists: 

e The Air Force proposed that the 
Atlas ICBM force be expanded from the 
scheduled 130 missiles to 220; it now 
gets 148. 

¢ The Navy asked for six additional 
complete Polaris submarines at $100- 
million each; it now gets authority only 
to order six extra reactors. 

¢ Prodded by the Army, the Air 
Force asked the $107-million extra for 
the latest troop-carrier planes; it was 
turned down. 

e The Air Force was granted the 
$20.7-million it wanted to double the 
Minuteman ICBM development pro- 
gram; it was turned down on $16-mil- 
lion for research on super rocket boost- 
ers. 


Companies Split in Price Case 


Two plead guilty in key switchgear case—one of series 
of electrical equipment antitrust indictments; seven others 
follow GE and Westinghouse in not guilty pleas. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Co., and three A-C 
employees have pleaded guilty to gov- 
ernment charges that they illegally con- 
spired with others to fix prices of elec- 
trical power equipment and _ secretly 
allot government business among them- 
selves. 

With seven other companies, they 
appeared in U.S. District Court in 
Philadelphia last week to enter new 
pleas in a series of criminal indict- 
ments charging members of the elec- 
trical equipment industry with viola- 
tions of the Sherman Act. Earlier pleas 
of nolo contendere, or no contest— 
which would have allowed the com- 
panies and individuals to be sentenced 
without admitting guilt—had been 
turned down by Judge J. Cullen Ganey 
(BW—Apr.2’60,p32). 

Allis-Chalmers was the first defend- 
ant to be called, followed quickly by 
I-T-E and the three A-C employees. 
Their lawyers’ clipped, loud statements 
—“guilty”—created some stir of sur- 
prise in the courtroom, and made the 
subsequent pleas of the other seven 
companies anticlimactic. The other 
defendants followed the lead of the 
five companies—including the industry 
giants, General Electric Co. and Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp.—which had 
earlier pleaded not guilty. Fifteen em- 
ployees of the two major companies 
had also previously pleaded not guilty. 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker pleaded not 


guilty in four other cases in which it 
was named. 

¢ Key Case—The case in which I-T-E, 
A-C, and the three A-C employees all 
admitted guilt is the keystone case and 
the first of the seven indictments 
handed down in February by a federal 
grand jury. It concerns power switch- 
gear assemblies, and involves the most 
annual sales—approximately $125-mil- 
lion, according to the Justice Dept., 
out of the annual $265-million involved 
in the seven indictments. 

The switchgear case is also the only 
one in which the charges go beyond end 
product price-fixing; they include allega- 
tions—now admitted by I-T-E and 
Allis-Chalmers—that the defendant com- 
panies conspired “to refrain from sell- 
ing certain types of power switchgear 
assemblies or components thereof to 
other manufacturers of electrical equip- 
ment.” 

According to the government, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, the Interior 
Dept., and the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force all bought switchgear assemblies 
from the defendant companies by sealed 
bid during the life of the price-fixing 
agreement—in effect “since at least 
January, 1956.” The indictments say 
that the percentages allotted to the 
various companies under the agreements 
varied slightly over time, but that the 
two companies pleading guilty shared 
about 20% of the local, state, and fed- 
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eral government business in switchgears 
obtained by the group. 

Allis-Chalmers and one of its em- 
plovees also pleaded guilty in the case 
involving circuit breakers, the only 
other case in which the company was 
named a defendant. 
¢ Timetable—Sentencing on the guilty 
pleas will come “fairly soon,” but Judge 
Ganev indicated the trials of those 
pleading not guilty would not begin 
until September—the government had 
asked a June start. Maximum penalty 
is $50,000 and a year in jail. 

Unlike the nolo contendere pleas 
turned down by the court, the guilty 
pleas might be of benefit to potential 
claimants suing for damages. But in 
order to collect—actual losses for the 
government, triple damages for private 
utility buyers—the claimant must prove 
that the price of purchased equipment 
was actually higher because a price con- 
spiracy existed. This is often difficult. 
e Explicit-The guilty pleas are ex- 
pected to provide more psychological 
aid than additional courtroom ammuni- 
tion for the Antitrust Div. in the forth- 
coming trials. The government could 
probably subpoena now the three indi- 
viduals who pleaded guilty, but the 
word is that it has no shortage of willing 
witnesses. 

Observers believe this is so because 
of the unusual explicitness of the in- 
dictments. Instead of the circumstan- 
tial evidence and “inference of con- 
spiracy” common in price-fixing cases, 
the indictments list dates and places of 
meetings, and specific details of the 
agreements charged. 
¢ Defense—As the Westinghouse and 
GE defense seems to be shaping up, 
the companies may claim that if the 
alleged agreements did take place, em- 
plovees making them acted on their 
own in violation of company policy, 
and the companies are not guilty. 

GE Chmn. Ralph J. Cordiner an- 
nounced in Januarv, before the indict- 
ments, that GE had demoted several 
executives because “they had been party 
to discussion of prices with their com- 
petitors” in violation of law and GE 
Directive Policy 20.5. The same thread 
of argument runs through petitions for 
bills of particulars filed last week by 
GE and Westinghouse lawyers asking 
more details on the dates, places, and 
individuals involved in the alleged price- 
fixing. They said this information was 
necessary to prepare their defense, be- 
cause any such activity by emplovees 
was unauthorized, even forbidden. 

The Westinghouse petition — said 
“no Westinghouse employee is author- 
ized to participate in any joint activity 
with competition which reflects upon 
prices or markets.” GE said it has ex- 
plicit evidence it “did not authorize 
such conduct but in fact forbade it, if 
indeed such conduct occurred.” 
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15% to 50% from crankcase 


AIR POLLUTION comes from both ends — 


and fuel system, 50% to 85% from exhaust. 














Sealing fuel system and recycling crankcase gasses 
eliminate front end pollution, special afterburners 
clear up exhaust. Total effect is a 90 to 95% 
reduction in pollution products. 





Catalytic afterburners mix air with exhaust and feed 
it through a bed of catalytic chemicals that converts 
hydrocarbons to harmless CO2 and water. 





Afterburners add air and ignite the mixture to complete 
combustion, eliminate carbon monoxide and unburned 
fuel. Most afterburners preheat exhaust gasses in 

heat exchanger that also serves as muffler. 
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How Smog Killers 
Eat Up Auto Fumes 


By passing a law that will require 
millions of motorists to install anti- 
smog devices on their automobiles, the 
California legislature last week (BW— 
Apr.9’60,p32) gave a go-ahead signal 
that scores of manufacturers have been 
waiting for. 

Projects to develop exhaust purifiers, 
along the general lines sketched in the 
drawings to the left, are skipping out 
of the back rooms by the dozens and 
hopping into top priority slots in en- 
gineering schedules. Already some lead- 
ing contenders are coming into sight 
vith products in various stages of de- 
velopment—among them ‘Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., with Chrysler 
Corp., Universal Oil Products Co., 
Stewart-Warner Corp., and Oxy-Cata- 
lyst, Inc., at Wayne, Pa., working in 
conjunction with General Motors. 

The immediate goal of the rush: to 
win a stamp of approval from the Cali- 
fornia Dept. of Public Health and get 
an edge in a legislated market that 
could mean millions of dollars in sales 
—both in filling orders for equipping 
new cars, and in supplying the cars now 
on the road in the highly motorized 
state of California. 

Bevond that are wider possibilities. 
On the heels of the California leg- 
islation, foi example, the city of Phila- 
delphia created a three-man board to 
find out how much auto exhausts con- 
tribute to that city’s occasionally 
smoggy atmosphere. 
¢ Wide Open—The race to be first 
with smog preventers for automobiles 
is wide open. Both automobile manu- 
facturers and their suppliers have known 
since last December the requirements 
that exhaust purification systems will 
have to meet in California. But thev 
couldn’t be sure that the legislature 
would pass a law with real tecth in it, 
making the smog killers mandatory. 

Now that has happened. And the 
first two manufacturers who come up 
with exhaust purification devices that 
cut 90% of the unburned hydrocarbons 
and carbon monoxide out of auto ex- 
hausts will start the law’s teeth snap- 
ping. One year after the state’s Motor 
Vehicle Pollution Control Board ap- 
proves two or more such devices, all 
new cars and all used cars transferred 
in ownership will have to be equipped. 
* Competing Types—So the big ques- 
tion for Californians—and in time, un- 
doubtedly, for motorists in other smog- 
afflicted spots—is this: What will the 
cars be equipped with? What will the 
new smog killers be like? 
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The two lower drawings in the dia- 
gram at the left show the two different 
types of exhaust purifiers that are un- 
der development. And it looks as if 
either will meet California standards. 

The system known as the catalytic 
method works by passing hot exhaust 
gasses through a filter-like bed of chemi- 
cal catalyst that encourages the com- 
plete oxidation of unburned hydrocar- 
bons and carbon monoxide. 

The other system—called simply after- 
burning—does the same job by burning 
the exhaust at high temperature in a 
reaction chamber (bottom drawing). 

Neither system is the property of any 
one company, and many are working on 
both types of devices. Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors are each working 
with various devices and suppliers. 
¢ Out of the Running—The Automo- 
bile Manufacturers Assn. coordinated 
one program of anti-smog work—a small 
one—that resulted in an_ inexpensive 
technique to cut down the hydrocarbon 
emissions from the engine itself by 
feeding crankcase vapors back into the 
intake system. But while some 196] 
cars will be equipped with this device, 
it does not even come close to meeting 
California’s exhaust purification law. 

In fact, the program produced a back- 
fire when the AMA announced the svs- 
tem as a solution to Los Angeles’ smog 
problem. ‘The association claimed it 
would eliminate up to 50% of the un- 
desirable air pollutants. 

However, the Los Angeles County 
Air Pollution Control District reacted 
with a loud bang. It retorted that the 
auto makers were deliberately dodging 
the main issuc, pollution from exhausts. 
The district contends this is responsi- 
ble for 85% or more of air pollution 
contributed by cars. 
¢ Contenders—The California legisla- 
ture, in setting up the regulations, acted 
largely on the recommendations of 
Smith Griswold, commissioner of the 
Los Angeles control district. Griswold, 
who has undoubtedly examined more 
anti-smog ideas from devices than any- 
one else in the business, believes both 
catalytic and afterburner types will be 
able to pass muster. 

Both types are coming along. 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge and 
Chrysler are already well along in de- 
signing afterburner systems. Stewart- 
Warner Corp. is testing an afterburner- 
type reactor. It also has in production 
for a major truck manufacturer an oil 
breather bypass system for feeding 
crankcase fumes back into the intake 


system. Oxy-Catalyst, Inc., has a cata- 
lytic reactor project in conjunction 
with GM. Universal Oil Products has 
shown a banjo-shaped catalytic reactor. 
* How They Stack Up—It is still too 
early to say which type will come out 
ahead. Catalytic devices usually op- 
erate at lower temperatures than after- 
burners, but may suffer competitively 
because the catalyst has to be renewed 
periodically, UOP and Oxy-Catalyst 
say the better catalysts will hold up 
for about 15,000 miles. 

The afterburner devices are some- 
what more complex and may be harder 
to make; since they must contain a very 
high temperature reaction—up_ to 
1,700F or 2,000F in some cases—they 
would have to be made of good quality 
stainless steel. Once installed, though, 
an afterburner should last as long as 
the car, since it has no moving parts 
other than those in the air injection 
pump it might require, and no catalyst 
to wear out. 

At present prices, renewal of chemi- 
cals in the catalytic type would cost 
$30 to $40. Cost of the entire sys- 
tem for either type is still extremely 
vague, with widely varying guesses. 
Auto makers talk moodily about an in- 
crease in cost per car of as much as 
$150; suppliers claim the devices should 
not cost more than $50 above that of 
a standard muffler system. 
¢ Market Prospects—Smog_preventers 
may even start appearing on new cars 
before one gets California approval. 
There are rumors that Chrysler may 
make afterburners an option on 1961 
models if the device passes the tests un- 
officially. This would give the car higher 
resale value in California, where a new 
owner might have to equip it under 
the law; and it might make a hit with 
fleet buyers, particularly the Los Angeles 
county and municipal agencies. 

Though few other cities have as 
severe a smog problem as Los Angeles, 
the U.S. Public Health Service savs 
unofficially that the Chicago, Buffalo, 
and New York areas have major auto 
exhaust problems. The Philadelphia 
Health Dept. blames exhausts for 
staining buildings. 

For manufacturers, there’s a wider 
market opening up beyond the exhaust 
purifiers themselves—in the big demand 
that will develop for testing equipment. 
Beckman Instruments, Inc., has already 
started to promote a gas analyzer for 
testing air pollution levels, and several 
instrument makers are readying devices 
to analyze auto exhaust gases. 

It's still not completely clear how 
California will enforce the law—the state 
has as yet no automobile inspection 
system. Presumably one would have to 
be set up at least in smogbound areas— 
and this might require millions of dol- 
lars worth of sensitive testing equip- 
ment. 
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Titan to Dwell in Buried Bases 


eee 


%: Launching facilities are al- 


ready under construction at 
three sites for the Titan, due 
to be operational in 1961. 





Crews are digging into the plains 
east of Denver, at Lowry Air Force 
Base, to construct the nation’s first oper- 
ational launching site for the ‘Titan 
intercontinental ballistic missile (pic- 
tures). By completion, in June, 1961, 
tons of earth will cover the entire lay- 
out for protection against attack, and 
the site will look much as it did before 
work began. 

But that appearance will be decep- 
tive. Within the underground complex 
will be two Titan squadrons, each with 
nine missiles tucked into silos and a 
tenth missile in reserve. Work on simi- 
lar launching complexes has already 
started at Rapid City, $. D., and Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho, and others are 
planned at Moses Lake, Wash., and 
Marvsville, Calif. 

Actually, the first “in-place” Titan is 
scheduled for delivery to Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, Calif.. bv vearend. If 
necessarv, it could be fired, but it- 
and others to follow—will primarily be 
used to train crews for the Denver in- 
stallation. A non-flving Titan is already 
at Vandenberg for tests of ground sup- 
port gear and other equipment. 
¢ Looking-Up—The hard-luck ‘Titan, 
second of the U.S. ICBMs to be built, 
has suffered through heavy criticism in 
Congress and elsewhere, but now seems 
well on the wav to success. All its devel- 

; opment problems haven't vet been 
LAUNCHING COMPLEX under way near Denver has three Titan silos (foreground), solved; its design embodies several major 
flanked by smaller silos, and igloo-type buildings (top center) for power and controls. innovations, anv one of which could 
cause trouble in full 9,000-mile launch- 
ings. But it has acquitted itself well in 
recent tests, much to the satisfaction 
of enginecrs for Martin Co., the Titan’s 
prime contractor. 

In its most recent test firing from 
Cape Canaveral, the 100-ton ‘Titan 
streaked more than 5,000 miles down 
the Atlantic Missile Test Range. — Its 
second-stage engine—the _ largest and 
most powerful second-stage engine ever 
ignited aloft by the U.S.—fired pre- 
cisely as planned. In one previous test, 
Martin engineers managed to ignite 
the second stage while it was airborne. 
But that time the second-stage tanks 
had been almost empty; in the recent 
trv, the tanks were reported full 

In returning to the ecarth’s atmos- 
phere, the Titan’s nose cone stood up 
well to the 12,000F re-entry tempera- 


ture. Its radio-inertial guidance svstem, 
AT CLOSE RANGE, silos for missiles show up in center of groups of three. Smaller developed by Bell and Remington 


silos at sides will hold fuel and equipment. Project will be finished in June, 1961. Rand, operated well within spec ified 
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When speeds the key to making a sale... 
turn to LONG DISTANCE 


The speed of Long Distance can make an 
“impossible” deadline seem easy. Take the 
case of a steel distributor, Caulley Steel and 
Supply Co., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


A customer needed a large quantity of 
special steel in a hurry. The steel was so 
scarce and delivery time so short, Caulley’s 
competitor gave up without a try. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM ( £A) 


But Ralph G. Caulley, president of the 
firm, turned to Long Distance. He called 
the steel mill, explained the problem, urged 
and pleaded a little, worked out delivery 
schedules, and cinched the order. A $20,000 
sale at a cost of only $30 for telephone calls. 


Long Distance works in dozens of ways 
to produce extra sales. Give it a try. 


le 


Long Distance pays off! Use it now... for all it’s worth! 








tolerances, and the first and second 
stages separated without a flaw. 

¢ Improved Version—All this cheering 
news might well make Martin execu- 
tives content. But persistent rumors in 
the missile industry indicate that they 
may be sitting on even more significant 
news about a much-improved model of 
the same weapon, Titan II. 

The Air Force has never officially 
acknowledged that Titan II is being 
developed. But such a missile has been 
referred to indirectly in Congressional 
testimony and discussed within the 
trade for months. Progress has report- 
edly been so impressive that Titan II 
has been slated for use at eight of the 
fourteen planned Titan bases. 
¢ Features—The talk is that Titan II's 


prowess will make it much more effec- 
tive than the present Titan as a mili- 
tary deterrent. For example, it will use a 
storable liquid fuel that can be left in- 
side the rocket for long periods. Con- 
ventional rockets now use fuels like 
kerosene and oxygen, which must be 
pumped in just before launching. Titan 
II won’t need Titan I’s weighty fuel 
pump system; its fuels will ignite spon- 
taneously on contact. It won't require 
Titan I’s complicated fuel tank cooling 
system, either, since it won’t use super- 
cooled oxygen. 

The new version’s guidance system 
will be entirely inertial, unlike ‘Titan 
I’s, which is radio-inertial, with some 
flight data supplied by computers on 
the ground. 


Airlines Grapple Money Woes 


TWA has ended a four-year search for a way to finance 
its jet purchases by arranging a three-part, $340-million plan 
—while Capital's fiscal worries multiply. 


The jet age has brought U.S. air- 
lines more passengers, more revenue, 
and more speed, but it has also pro- 
duced vastly more serious financing 
problems than the industry ever faced 
before—mainly because jet aircraft are 
so expensive to buy. 

This week, two examples of the new 
woes were vividly on view: 

e Trans World Airlines seemed to 
have found a way to solve its money 
troubles through a complicated, three- 
part financing plan. 

¢ Capital Airlines, by contrast, 
flew smack into probably the worst tur- 
bulence it has encountered yet. Right 
after the Civil Aeronautics Board de- 
nied its application for an immediate 
subsidy, it was slapped by the begin- 
ning of proceedings that might at worst 
lead to foreclosure on its fleet of Vis- 
count turboprops. 
¢ Hughes’ Ways—For four years, TWA 
had been casting about for a way to 
finance the 63 jet planes it had on 
order. The standard formula for such 
deals in the past was for Hughes Tool 
Co.—a profitable maker of oil drilling 
equipment wholly owned by Howard 
Hughes, and itself, in turn, the 78% 
owner of TWA-to buy planes from 
the manufacturers on its own and lease 
them to the airline. This technique 
worked with the first 22 jets delivered 
to TWA by Boeing Airplane Co. But 
with oil drilling diminishing, Hughes 
Tool’s profits were down. As it was, 
Hughes last summer had to sell six 
Boeing jets from his original order to 
Pan American World Airways for $40- 
million. He also persuaded Boeing to 
let him delay payments due last year. 

Five more Boeing 707s will be turned 


over to TWA in the next month or 
two, and 30 Convair 880s are due this 
year to complete the line’s pure jet fleet. 
Reportedly, a few of the Convairs might 
be sold to other airlines. But it was 
still becoming increasingly urgent for 
Hughes to come up with feasible financ- 
ing. Aircraft makers demand payment 
in full on delivery. 

¢ Package Plan—With the pressure 
mounting, Hughes last week announced 
a program to raise up to $340-million 
by tapping the resources of TWA, 
Hughes Tool, Hughes himself, and pri- 
vate lenders. 

In simplest terms, the complex plan 
comes to this: Hughes Tool will put at 
least $78-million and perhaps as much 
as $100-million into TWA on what is 
practically an equity basis—through an 
issue of TWA subordinated income de- 
bentures accompanied by warrants to 
buy common stock (amount and price 
not yet determined). With this cushion 
of junior securities to protect its senior 
creditors, TWA will borrow $190-mil- 
lion by private placement through a trio 
of top New York investment bankers 
—Dillon Read & Co., Lazard Freres & 
Co., and Lehman Bros. ‘The investment 
houses will act as agents, not as un- 
derwriters. 

TWA will draw the final $50-million 
it needs out of its own earnings and 
depreciation allowances. If these sources 
don’t yield enough, Hughes personally 
will make up the difference. 

The warrants attached to the junior 
debentures presumably would be de- 
signed to make the issue more attractive 
to minority stockholders. If this group 
failed to take the full $22-million of 
debentures allotted it, Hughes Tool 


would acquire the additional warrants— 
and as many of the debentures as nec- 
essary. At some future date, it might 
then enlarge its holdings of TWA com- 
mon on favorable terms. If the plan 
works smoothly, Hughes will come out 
with no reduction in the percentage of 
TWA common that he controls—and 
perhaps with even a bigger share. 

¢ Capital’s Ils—Just as TWA’s wor- 
ries seemed to be lessening, Capital 
Airlines’ ailments took a turn for the 
worse. 

Capital lost $1.7-million in 1959 and 
almost another $4-million in January 
and February, and it has been behind 
in payments for the 60 Viscount turbo- 
props delivered to it in 1955-57 by 
Britain’s Vickers, Ltd. Recently it had 
to forego planned purchases of Electra 
turboprop and Convair 880 planes. 

Last fall, it arranged a tentative so- 
lution—a_ refinancing program _ that 
would have included a new equity issue, 
short- and long-term loans from big 
U.S. banks and insurance companies, 
and a stretchout of the Vickers debt, 
which is held in the form of notes by 
British investors. But this scheme 
fizzled during the winter when the pro- 
posed new lenders backed away. 

Then Capital, which had been off 
federal subsidy since 1951, applied to 
CAB for an immediate grant of 22.5¢ 
a mile or $12.9-million. Last weck, 
CAB refused to give the subsidy at 
once and ordered a full-dress hearing, 
noting that Capital would be compet- 
ing with unsubsidized lines and that 
its financing and equipment programs 
need looking into. This puts the de- 
cision months away. 
¢ Cash Demanded—These two factors 
—collapse of the proposed refinancing 
and CAB’s denial of immediate subsidy 
—apparently were too much for Capi- 
tal’s_ British note holders to take 
quietly. This week, Capital was almost 
$12-million behind in payments on 
the $33.8-million it still owed them, 
but, according to the terms of the 
Viscount deal, it would not be legally 
in default until the creditors formally 
demanded payment. 

Last Tuesday, the chairman of Vick- 
ers, Lord Knollys, personally handed 
such a demand to Capital’s Pres. David 
H. Baker in his Washington office. ‘This 
puts the British group in a position to 
take whatever legal steps might be nec- 
essary to get their money—including, 
at the most extreme, foreclosure on 
the planes. 

Such a step seems unlikely. Vickers 
says it’s willing to cooperate in “a 
sound plan” to provide for the notes 
and Capital’s financial plight. Capital, 
for its part, had a board meeting sched- 
uled for Friday to attempt to find a 
solution and prepare for a stockhold- 
ers’ gathering Apr. 20—at which all 
its woes may come to a head. 
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Imagination at work 
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These services are essential to you— 
and they’re part of every General American lease 


A General American lease for freight cars or terminal storage 
provides far more than just a means of renting capital. You 
get flexibility of operation keyed to seasonal needs. You're 
relieved of risk due to changes in products or markets. 
Long-term commitments are reduced. 

In addition, your General American lease assures you of 
proper maintenance in compliance with industry codes as 
well as the elimination of the cost and burden of record 
keeping. Perhaps most important, your lease allows you to 
draw on the experience, engineering and research information 
available only from General American. 

You get more choice with over 65,000 GATX tank cars, 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


TRANSPORTATION 


Airslide®, Dry-Flo®, Piggy-Back, refrigerator and other spe- 
cialized freight cars as well as over 657,000,000 gallons of 
liquid storage space in six terminals located in five key areas. 

No other leasing service is so practical or so complete. Yet 
leasing is only part of the story. Whether your problems 
relate to processing, shipping or storage . . . to mixing or 
drying .. . to coating, fastening, conveying . . . to chemicals, 
foods, petroleum, plastics . . . solids, liquids or gases, General 
American's broad experience and directed imagination can 
help you solve them. 

Whatever you mine or manufacture, process or ship, let 
us show you why #t pays to plan with General American. 


CORPORATION 


Offices in principal cities 











In Business 


Civilian Advisers Tell Air Force 
To Buy Its Travel at Going Rates 


A civilian advisory committee recommended to the Air 
lorce this week that the Military Air Transport Service 
drop its policy of asking commercial airlines for com- 
petitive bids on routine passenger and cargo hauling. 
Instead, MATS should pay the going rates of the air- 
lines, said the committee, which included men from the 
industry. 

Such a policy would admittedly increase the govern- 
ment’s transportation costs (a recent bid to MATS by 
Trans World Airlines offered an Atlantic crossing at 
only $79 a head). But it would help the airlines pay 
for their investment in planes that are more modern than 
most of MATS’ own fleet. 

Air Force Secy. Dudley C. Sharp set up the com- 
mittee, headed by Chmn. Gordon W. Reed of Texas 
Gulf Producing Co., in line with the Administration’s 
decision to seek ways to curtail MATS’ controversial 
competition with commercial airlines. Sharp said the 
recommendations will get “careful consideration.” 


FPC Examiner Views Gas Case 
Just the Opposite of Canadians 


On the heels of Canada’s grant of gas export licenses 
(BW—Apr.9’60,p34), a U.S. Federal Power Commis- 
sion examiner ruled in favor of an upstate New York 
deal that Canada’s National Energy Board had turned 
down. 

Examiner Howell Purdue, subject to FPC review if 
a challenge is filed within 30 days, said St. Lawrence 
Gas Co., Inc., should be allowed to import Canadian 
gas from Niagara Gas Transmission, a fellow subsidiary 
of Consumers’ Gas Co. of ‘Toronto. 

Purdue noted that the Canadian decisions are subject 
te review. But even if St. Lawrence can’t get gas from 
Niagara, he said, New York State Natural Gas Corp. 
shouldn’t be allowed to serve the area. ‘The latter 
planned to sell U.S. gas to Niagara Mohawk Power Corp. 


Katy’s President Isn’t to Be Jailed, 
Texas Supreme Court Warns Judge 


Pres. W. N. Deramus, III, of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas RR Co. won't have to go to jail and pay a fine 
after all for letting his railroad’s trains block a grade 
crossing in Dallas (BW—Mar.5’60,p34). 

Last month, the Texas Supreme Court had frowned 
on the contempt judgment against Deramus by Dis- 
trict Judge W. L. Jack Thornton, but it denied a writ of 

nda Judge 


nus knocking out the contempt order. 


36 


Thornton’s response was a warning that he would ex- 
ecute the sentence the moment Deramus set foot in his 
jurisdiction. “I’m going to put him in jail if it takes 
me the next 10 years to do it,” said the judge, indi- 
cating that he might be satisfied with a token sentence 
rather than the original 240 days plus a $4,000 fine. 

Last week, the Supreme Court spelled out its findings 
on rehearing of the case, “in order that there may be no 
misunderstanding.” It said: “The contempt order is 
wholly void and will not support any fine or imprison- 
ment ... We again assert not only the presumption but 
a very firm belief that no trial judge will attempt to 
enforce an order that we have held to be void . . . If this 
should occur, it will be the first time in the history of 
Texas jurisprudence, so far as we know.” 

The ruling added that “the respondent judge may not 
have understood the full import of our decision’’ last 
month. The court thus upholds Deramus’ contention 
that he personally should not be held responsible for 
the alleged 80 or more violations of Judge Thornton’s 
order not to block the Alamo Street crossing. An 
underpass is under construction. 


Georgia to Open Bids on Rights 
To Oil, Gas It Never Thought Much About 


Georgia is now feeling its way into the business of 
leasing oil and gas rights in its offshore lands. 

It started when Pure Oil Co. expressed interest in 
some exploratory drilling off the Georgia coast. State 
officials admitted this was a completely new problem. 
They’re still uncertain as to how to go about leasing 
such rights, but the ads are out now for opening of bids 
next Tuesday. 

A Dallas group is also interested, along with Pure 
Oil. Potential bidders are being asked, in the absence 
of any state map with tracts marked off on it, to 
specify in their bids the location and amount of land, 
the amount of rental and royalties offered to the state 
(a minimum of 124% of gross production of oil and 
gas), and any other terms of lease. The state expects an 
acreage rental during the period before production. 


J 2 on 
Business Briefs 


Russia is buying its first automated continuous butter- 
processing system from the same U.S. company that 
supplied it with its first modern ice cream plant in 1938. 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, said the 
Russians are paying $120,000, with delivery in June. 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry. Co. plans to enter 
some other business after selling its railroad operation 
to the Chicago & North Western Rv., stockholders were 
told this week. The railless railroad could offer a $20- 
million to $30-million tax loss carryover. 


Underwood Corp. directors approved acquisition of 
Olivetti & Co.’s American distribution subsidiary by 
an exchange of stock. The Italian company already 
owns about 39% of Underwood stock. 
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Don’t let the low price fool you! 


... this $99.50 copier outperforms copiers costing up to 4 times as much! 


Skeptics are cordially invited to bring samples of their office records to the nearest 
Verifax dealer. See how Kodak’s $99.50 Verifax Bantam Copier reproduces all types 
of writing, typing, drawing, printing; how it gives you 5 dry, white, easy-to-read copies 
in 1 minute for 22¢ each; how it makes copies on printed office forms .. . and on both 
sides of a single sheet; how it even makes translucent whiteprint masters. 
Phone local Verifax dealer for demonstration (see Yellow Pages under duplicating 


or photocopying machines), or write Eastman Kodak Company, Business Photo 
Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y., for booklet describing all copier models. 


Price quoted is manufacturer's suggested price and is subject to change without notice. 


Verifax Copying DOES MORE... COSTS LESS... MISSES NOTHING 
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Photo courtesy of Turner Construction Company 


A magnificent culmination to a fifty-year dream of bring- 
ing Protestant and Orthodox communions in America 
together under one roof, The Interchurch Center is an 
outstanding New York building, as well. It is especially 
noteworthy for an overall high quality in construction and 
equipment. Planned to be a symbol of unity that would 
endure for generations, architects and contractors could 
be satisfied only by “the best” in everything. 


When it came to valves for both the central air condition- 
ing system and the heating system with its three low pres- 
sure boilers, all building factors agreed on JENKINS. 
They could be sure Jenkins Valves would deliver an un- 
usual measure of long-time efficiency and economy. And, 
as practical planners, they appreciated the fact that Jenkins 
Valves cost no more than any good valves. 


When YOU choose valves, remember that you pay no pre- 
mium to specify the valves so often favored by the coun- 
try’s top building authorities. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 


SOLD THROUGH LEADING DISTRIBUTORS EVERYWHERE 


Built 
to an 
“Only the Best” 


specification 
... equipped with 
JENKINS VALVES 


The Interchurch Center 
New York City 


Poised on a bluff 100 feet above the Hudson 
River, this $21 million structure hoyses 2,000 
individuals representing 144,000 loca Prot- 
estant and Orthodox congregations embrac- 
ing 40,000,000 members in the United States. 
Its imposing limestone facing alone repre- 
sents a substantial investment in beauty 
as well as permanence. 


Architects: COLLENS, WILLIS & BECKONERT 

VOORHEES WALKER SMITH SMITH & HAINES. 
General Contractor: TURNER CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY. Plumbing Contractor: C. H 
CRONIN, INC. Heating, Ventilating, Air Con- 
ditioning Contractor: RAISLER CORPORATION. 
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Jenkins Iron Valves on water lines of condensor 


JENKINS | 
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A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Official Washington senses a rise in business confidence. A cluster of 
signs exist. One thing still lacking is improvement in statistics. As March 
figures come in this month, many will look discouraging. But key Admin- 
istration officials think retail trade is improving and will continue to do so, 
pointing to a broad general rise in the economy. 


Here’s what officials say is behind their figuring: 


The business community is peppier, jauntier. That is the estimate 
of officials who specialize in maintaining close touch with businessmen. 
These officials say doubts and hesitation that showed up last winter are 
being shaken off. Part of this is recognized merely as springtime buoyancy, 
but Pres. Eisenhower’s economic advisers are confident that quite a bit 
more is involved. 


The recent rise of interest rates fits into this picture, they say. 
The discount rate on Treasury bills rose almost a point this week and 
yields on long-term bonds also stiffened. Investors took only $370-million 
of Treasury’s 25-year 444% bond offering last week, less than expected. 


All this is the way financial markets normally would respond to a 
rise in confidence, and this is how officials are reading it. 


The cold war in Congress over U.S. bond interest rates will heat up. 
Democrats would still like to go home without acting on Eisenhower’s 
request to lift the 444% ceiling on long-term bonds. For most of the 
year—while interest rates were falling—time has been on the side of the 
Democrats. The new trend may work for the Administration. At least, 


this is the belief of Treasury officials, and they are preparing to argue that 
the ceiling will bar the government from long-term borrowing. 


The monstrous wheat surplus problem is going to get even worse. 
That’s the meaning of this week’s forecast of a 977-million bushel winter 
wheat crop, to be harvested in the months just ahead. More millions 
of bushels will wind up in government ownership, unwanted and unneeded. 


The outlook for remedial wheat legislation is dim, nevertheless. The 
federal wheat support price is $1.77 a bushel, or 75% of parity, and the 
national acreage allotment is 55-million acres. Farm state legislators 
probably would settle for a new bill reducing the allotment 20%, or to 
44-million acres, and raising the support price to $1.90, or 80% of parity. 
But city congressmen, in the main, feel that they dare not vote for raising 
wheat support prices this year under any circumstance. 


Effectiveness of new civil rights legislation, on which all of the climactic 
Congressional battles now have been fought for this year, is a long way from 
any worthwhile judgment. 


Legality of the voting referee system, establishment of which is the 
basis for all claims of advance, will be thoroughly challenged by Southern 
states at every turn. At the least, this will be a time-consuming process so 
that 1960 voting will not be affected. The Supreme Court has still to rule 
finally on constitutionality of the milder 1957 Civil Rights Act. 


Probably the most substantial question for the long haul involves 
whether or not the Southern Negro responds en masse to the referee inno- 
vation. Northern Negro leaders already are denouncing the referee plan 
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on grounds it is cumbersome and complicated. But many Negro scholars 
think the real problem is not legislation, or lack of it. Rather, they hold 
that it is individual indifference—pointing out that only a trifling percentage 
of Southern Negroes have registered and voted, even in areas where polling 
privileges have been freely available to them for years. 


Here’s how the referee system is supposed to work: In areas where 
a federal judge finds a “pattern or practice” of discrimination exists to 
deprive qualified Negroes of voting rights, federally appointed referees 
will sit as judicial agents of the court. Referees will be empowered to 
hear individual complaints and to certify the rights of individuals to vote. 
Polling officials who refuse to accept referee certifications will be subject to 
contempt citations and up to 45 days in jail. 


The Rockefeller “threat” to Nixon is not yet taken seriously by top- 
drawer Republicans here. Careful soundings fail to show any serious 
defections, here or elsewhere, among the most influential supporters of 
Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon for the GOP Presidential nomination. The 
real movers inside the party still hope for New York’s Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller on the ticket, but as second man to Nixon. 


The prospect with 14 weeks to go before the convention: 


Delegates, now being chosen, will lean to the conservative side in most 
states. A lot of them may have misgivings about Nixon’s determination 
to put a new tone into Republican policy—on such things as school aid 
and health insurance, for example—but the reality of the current situa- 
tion is that most of them feel Rockefeller would swing even more sharply 
toward the positions commonly defined as “liberal.” 


Nixon is likely to lose several states’ convention delegations, but this 
prospect is accepted as little more than a minor irritant. Rockefeller is 
due to get backing of the New York delegation, and the ultrac:..servative 
Sen. Barry Goldwater will get home support from the Arizona group, 
plus two or three Southern delegations besides South Carolina’s, which 
is already pledged to him. 


Rockefeller’s best chance to upset Nixon, in the view of GOP pros, 
would come if the Vice-President should utterly collapse in the popularity 
polls. In this view, the Vice-President’s decline in the polls is not yet 
such as to attract the overt and influential leadership that would be required 
for the success of any drive to “dump” Nixon. 


Democratic Presidential campaign notes: 


A “stop-Kennedy” drive affects West Virginia primary odds. Leading 
West Virginia Democrats say Sen. John F. Kennedy is no better than an 
even bet with Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey in the May 10 vote. Two weeks 
ago, they had Kennedy pegged comfortably in a favorite role. 


Adlai E. Stevenson’s low pressure campaign, aimed at getting the 
Democratic nomination without giving the appearance of reaching for it, 
began this week with a speech at the University of Virginia. The message 
was there for the politicians: Adlai is available—and aims to be a factor. 
Those who looked for signs that Stevenson in 1960 might conduct a differ- 
ent kind of campaign than in 1952 or 1956 failed to detect any. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 16, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Idle Cash Turns 


Chesapeake & Ohio has made 
a science of keeping surplus 
cash always at work—for more 
than $2-million annual return. 


One day last week Scott York of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. in Cleveland 
(picture) telephoned a New York 
dealer in government bonds. York said 
he would like to buy some government 
securities if the dealer guaranteed to 
buy them back. This repurchase agree- 
ment—or “RP’’—had advantage for both 
sides: The dealer would have C&O’s 
funds to cover some of his security 
transactions, while C&O would gain 
interest on its idle cash. 

The dealer agreed, and C&O _ took 
$l-million par value of Treasury bills, 
due June 30, 1960. Actual price paid 
for the bills was $991,145.83. ‘The 
repurchase agreement was for a single 
day, so the next day the dealer paid 
C&O $991,250—netting C&O $104.17 
in interest. 

Such transactions are standard oper- 

ating procedure for C&O and many 
other large corporations. In_ recent 
years, corporations have become a ready 
source of funds for bond dealers 
through the repurchase agreement de- 
vice—and they have become large buy- 
ers and sellers of bills directly. 
* Tight Money Stimulus-C&O and 
others, in fact, are paying more atten- 
tion than ever to making their idle cash 
—both cash earmarked for corporate uses 
in the future and reserves set aside for 
a rainy day—work harder for them. 

Financial men find a number of rea- 
sons to explain this. The main factor, 
though, is tight money. Since 1951, 
corporations have had to pav increas- 
ingly higher interest rates on the money 
they borrow. This has forced them to 
keep closer tabs on their cash. More- 
over, a lot of them have learned to in- 
vest surplus funds in high-vielding 
short-term securitics, in order to make 
themselves more independent of outside 
borrowing when tight money hits. 

* Activity in Treasury Bills—The new 
importance of cash investment shows 
up most clearly in Treasury financings. 
Corporations now play a major role in 
the government market, having mas- 
tered the intricacies of the bidding and 
selling. As a group, they now are the 
largest holders of ‘Treasury bills. Treas- 
uty bills, which are the “nearest thing 
to cash,” don’t impair a corporation’s 
liquidity, and, at the same time, pro- 
vide some extra income. 

_ The Treasury is keenly aware of this 
increased corporate activity. It has, in 
the past few years, issued new 182-day 
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Hefty Profit 


C&O SECURITY ANALYST Scott York, at 31, has complete freedom to act fast 


in handling its $50-million investments; but he’s guided by principles set by company. 


bills and new tax-anticipation certifi- 
cates tailor-made for corporate buvers. 
¢ Cash Management-Still another rea- 
son for corporate emphasis on cash sut 
plus investment is that companies arc 
beginning to look harder at the whole 
field of corporate cash management—in 
itself a relatively new concept for U.S. 
businessmen (BW-—Jul.12’58,p21). As 
David Climan, staff assistant to the 
treasurer of Allied Chemical Corp., who 
is considered one of the finest practi- 
tioners of the craft of corporate invest- 
ment, explains to American Manage 
ment Assn. audiences: “Handling an 
investment portfolio is meaningless un 
less a companv has an over-all program 
of corporate cash management.” 
Climan savs this takes a lot of doing, 
that the corporation has to work out 
carefully cash planning details, cash flow 
processes of receipts and disbursements, 
cash acceleration and deceleration tech- 
niques, bank relations (with emphasis 
on deposit levels), control of such non- 
cash items as inventories, receivables, 
and many other things. But cash man- 
agement, Climan believes, is one big 


reason why corporations today have 
achieved a level of liquidity that many 
had never before reached. 

¢ Return to Wall Street—All these fac- 
tors are bringing corporations back into 
Wall Street’s money market—an area 
manv of them avoided in the 1930s and 
1940s. After the 1929 market crash, 
many companies were reluctant to dab- 
ble again in Wall Street. 

Now that they have returned, they 
still get burned occasionally. In the 
spring of 1958, scores of companies 
came out with sizable losses and red 
faces when thev invested in a “sure 
thing’’—the 28s of 1965. 


|. Growing Field 


The number of companies that 
possess short-term portfolios of any size 
is not large. But it is growing. And 
the chances are that a larger number 
of companies would be interested if 
they could find the personnel. Cor- 
porate men who qualify as money mar- 
ket experts are in short supply. 

Most corporations keep their idle 
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N OW. .- polyethylene film can save you more money than ever! 





















Thousands of manufacturers have realized important savings 
by packaging with polyethylene film. Total use in 1959 was 
over 250 million pounds—up 650% since ‘53. Fresh produce, 
textiles, dry-cleaning, paper products, hardware, frozen food 
are only a few of the industries currently profiting from poly- 
ethylene film packaging. 

Now even greater savings are being achieved by over- 
wrapping with polyethylene on production-proved automatic 
machinery. One of the newest is the “Oliver” 899 machine 
shown above. In addition to cluster buns, other baked goods 
and a variety of paper and textile products can be wrapped 
in polyethylene on this Oliver machine. 

Here’s what polyethylene film offers you: Unmatched 
economy — lowest cost transparent film; high sales appeal— 
soft feel, clarity, sparkle, printability ; excellent storage life— 


+e eee wee ee 
. 


Let commercially proved automatic wrapping machinery 
put polyethylene’s economy into your packaging 





Schafer’s Bakeries, Inc., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, is one of the first to overwrap 
cluster-type hamburger and frankfurte: 
buns in polyethylene film. Early reports 
from the Company’s sales force indicate 
a consumer preference for the new poly- 
ethylene packages over similar packages 
using conventional transparent wrapping 
film. Machine supplier: Oliver Machinery 
Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 











won't dry out, split or crack; unique moisture-gas transmis- 
sion; superior low temperature toughness; inertness to most 
chemicals. 

Ask any of the leading makers of high-speed automatic 
polyethylene overwrap machines how much his machine will 
return on an investment geared to your needs. And get our 
two new booklets of facts and figures on automatic polyethyl- 
ene packaging. Use coupon at right. Union Carbide Plastics 
Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
In Canada: Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Toronto 7. 


BAKELITE and UNION CARBIDE are 
registered trade marks of UCC, 
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cash in the bank. This is particularly 
true of smaller corporations, which sel- 
dom achieve the degree of financial 
independence that comes from build- 
ing up their own cash assets. True, says 
Francis A. Bickel, assistant treasurer 
of United Air Lines, many of them 
just don’t have too much idle cash. 

“Still,” he goes on, “many small 
companies think their banks would be 
peeved if they withdrew some funds for 
investment. This may be true in some 
cases, but not the majority.” 
¢ Sophisticates—Not all of the corpora- 
tions that have discovered that their 
idle cash can be put to work are big 
companies. A number of smaller com- 
panies invest in bills—chiefly to cover 
tax liabilities—and others have discov- 
ered the short-term commercial paper 
market. 

However, the list is relatively limited 
of the really sophisticated corporations 
—those which recognize that there are 
substantial profits to be made in keep- 
ing their bank balances at a minimum 
while investing the rest of their cash in 
diversified places. 

Both American Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. and Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey), for instance, have more than 
$1-billion apiece invested in market- 
able securities. Allied Chemical has a 
diversified portfolio, including stock 
investments in Owens-Illinois Glass, 
American Viscose, U.S. Steel, Libby- 
Owens-Ford, and Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical; it received more than $100- 
million last vear from dividends, in- 
terest, and profitable securities trans- 
actions. General Motors, another big 
investor, is one of a number of com- 
panies that have a ven for trading in 
short-term Canadian securities. At 
1959’s close, GM _ held $29.4-million 
of such securities. 
* 1959 Entries—Many others are just 
now getting to the point where in- 
vesting their idle cash is more than a 
sideline. Last vear, many corporations 
increased their bill holdings, and only 
part of this buying can be attributed to 
money set aside from taxes or to inven- 
tory-money surplus. A good deal of the 
buying was done because businessmen 
were taking advantage of  fast-rising 
interest rates. 

Aluminum Co. of America, for in- 
stance, at yearend 1958 had no short- 
term investments on its balance sheet. 
At yearend 1959, it showed $10.7-mil- 
lion in bills and $7.3-million in mar- 
<ctable securities. The pattern also held 
true for a number of oil companics, 
which added short-term securities while 
their actual cash on hand was dropping. 


ll. How C&O Does It 


, The problem of what to do with cash 
is different, of course, for each com- 
pany. There are no general yardsticks 
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to go by. But Chesapeake & Ohio of- 
fers a fine example of how big com- 
panies are approaching the problem— 
and its approach is appropriate, in part 
at least, to companies of any size. 

¢ Key—In managing a short-term port- 
folio, says C&O men, there is one thing 
to keep in mind: The primary purpose 
of the portfolio is to make sure the 
company has money when it needs it. 
This means the portfolio can’t be im- 
mobilized, that part of it must be liquid 
to meet cash needs. The trick is to 
maximize returns within a framework 
of safety. 

The key, says John G. Lamb, C&O’s 
assistant treasurer, is to make sure the 
company has a detailed cash forecast 
that plots how much money is coming 
in and how much is going out. C&O 
makes cash flow forecasts (expected 
receipts and disbursements) for three 
months in advance. These three-month 
forecasts are revised monthly to give an 
accurate reading for the coming month. 
This monthly forecast has come very 
close to the mark. 

Cash forecasts, says Lamb, make it 

possible to classify the investments in 
a portfolio according to the company’s 
future needs. For example, this might 
include a base of short-term highly 
liquid securities to provide against un- 
foreseen contingencies; a much larger 
revolving fund in securities maturing 
up to six months—to take care of near- 
term cash deficits arising from dividend 
payments, payrolls, and taxes; and_per- 
haps still another portion invested in 
longer-term and less liquid securities set 
aside for more distant needs. 
e Advantage—As a railroad, C&O has 
an advantage over many industrial com- 
panies in setting up such a program. 
This is because the railroad industry 
lends itself to more accurate forecast- 
ing of cash flow than many indus- 
tries. 

The annual patterns of railroad traf- 
fic are based on past performances and 
are easy to predict. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission requires 96- 
hour payments on freight charges, and 
this gives a predictable flow of receipts. 
This enables C&O to take advantage of 
the daily increases in total cash, keep- 
ing its surplus invested at all times, and, 
conversely, timing maturities of short- 
term investments to coincide with daily 
cash decreases. 
¢ Principles—With all this in mind, 
C&O cites three principles of port- 
folio management: 

¢ Maintain only minimum bank 
balances. C&O’s bank balances run 
about $15-million, spread around 125 
banks. 

e Have accurate forecasts on cash 
receipts and disbursements by days for 
at least a month in advance. 

¢ Invest all excess cash in short- 
term investments, with maturities coin- 








How’s this 
for return on 
INVESTMENT! 


Assume that you are using the “Oliver” 
899 machine (see facing page) for wrap- 
ping your product. The table shows typi- 
cal savings, depending upon package size, 
of 1.25-mil standard clear polyethylene 
film* over the next lowest cost widely 
used transparent film.** 


Packages Approximate 
Size of Product Per Year Savings Per Year 
3” x5” x1” 5 million $ 3,350 
a" x9" x3" 5 million 10,179 
7¥2" x12" x2" 5 million 13,398 


Here’s how these savings are calculated. 
If your product is item #2 above, you 
need about 234 sq. inches of film, includ- 
ing overlap, to wrap it. Based on an out- 
put of five million packages per year, your 
approximate annual cost for polyethyl- 
ene film would be $24,336. Conventional 
wrapping film would cost you $34,515. 
Your savings by using polyethylene film 
—over $10,000—represents a major por- 
tion of your original machine investment. 
Remember too that polyethylene also 
saves more of your packaging dollar 
through less wrapper breakage—in stor- 
age, in transit, and on retail counters. 
Investigate the economics of automati- 
cally overwrapping your products in film 
made of BakELITE polyethylene. As a 
starter, fill in and mail the coupon. 


*Delivered cost $.0208 per 1,000 sq. inches 
**Delivered cost $.0295 per 1,000 sq. inches 
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HOW 
DO YOU 
MEASURE 
A BANK? 
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By its SIZE? Then consider the 
fact that, among the more than 
14,000 commercial banks in the 
United States, The First National 
Bank of Miami ranks 92nd as to 
deposits — the only Florida bank 
among the 100 largest banks in the 
nation. Banker or businessman — when 
you require a banking connection in 
Florida, the facts recommend First 


National... Florida’s largest bank. 








MEMBER: FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION FOR FOREIGN TRADE 


100 BISCAYNE BOULEVARD, sout 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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ciding with the needs as shown in cash 
flow forecasts. 

¢ Portfolio—C&O’s current portfolio of 
about $52-million holds four basic 
classes of securities: 

Treasury bills are the first group. 
C&O now has about $3-million in 182- 
day bills—it likes to keep less than 5% 
of its portfolio in bills since the retum 
is not so high as on other investments, 
Besides, its cash forecasting is so accu- 
rate that $3-million or so is all it needs 
of highly liquid securities. C&O pur 
chases bills one week, and rolls them 
over the next—selling them in the open 
market before purchasing new ones. 
C&O’s figures back up its claim that 
this roll-over produces a higher return 
on the average than keeping bills until 
maturity. 

Finance paper, and some commercial 
paper, make up about one-fourth of 
C&O’s portfolio. Finance paper is 
bought from the top six or eight finance 
companies which sell their paper direct 
to lenders. C&O buys some commercial 
paper, when rates are attractive, from 
the smaller finance companies, and from 
some industrial companies. The finance 
company paper is bought to coincide 
with cash flow needs on days of pre- 
dicted cash deficits—and can be tailored 
to C&O’s needs. 

Government bonds and government 
agency bonds constitute something less 
than one-half of the portfolio. Maturity 
dates of the government bonds are 
gencrally kept within two years—though 
this was extended a bit last vear when 
C&O took advantage of high interest 
rates to place $12-million in longer 
term bonds. 

Tax-exempts and a few corporate 
bonds make up the final one-fourth of 
the portfolio. These are less market- 
able, but yield a higher net return and 
can be used for that part of the port- 
folio that can be invested without an- 
ticipation it might be needed soon. 
¢ Free to Act Fast—In handling the 
portfolio, Scott York has complete 
autonomy. It’s unusual to give a 31- 
vear-old security analyst complete free- 
dom of movement in managing a $50- 
million portfolio. But C&O officials say 
that autonomy in the job is a must. 

Repurchase agreements, for instance, 
such as the one York took last week, 
must be accepted fast. You can’t wait 
and call back in 15 minutes or they may 
be taken by someone else. 

The results seem to prove C&O’s 
case. At present, C&O is getting 4 
yield of about 5.5% on its managed 
cash—or more than $2-million on an 
annual basis. 

In achieving this return, York does 
not try to outguess the market. C&O 
never holds cash against a better invest: 
ment day. Its system calls for investing 
all of its surplus cash every day, and at 
the best return possible that day. &NP 
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YES, TORRINGTON IS A LEADING MANUFACTURER 
OF LARGE ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS... 








Foremost producer of small precision Pioneer manufacturer of the revolu- | America’s largest manufacturer of ma 
metal parts, manufactured by the mil- tionary needle bearings now used in chine needles for knitting, sewing, 
lions to meet the mass demands of — countless products, from aircraft to _ tufting and felting...and a leading 
a variety of industries. home appliances. producer of surgeons needles. 


In these and many other fields throughout the world Torrington is contributing to 


PROGRESS 
THROUGH 
PRECISION 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Torrington, Connecticut 


Serving industry from plants located in the United States, Canada, England, Germany and Italy 




















America’s major industries rely on Lan- 
caster for design and production of glass 
components. Starting at the blueprint 
stage, Lancaster assumes responsibility 
for design, engineering and manufac- 
turing. Would this one-source service 
brighten your product’s future? Lancaster 
Glass Corporation, Lancaster 2, Ohio. 








ancaster glass 
to brighten your product's future 


/ 
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New Tax Didn't Hurt So Much © 


Life insurance companies have had their first year of 
operation under a new, tougher tax law. They agree that it 
hurt, but less than some of them had expected. 


After a year of living under a new, 
increased tax base (BW-—Jun.27’59, 
p109), the life insurance industry is far 
from happy but admits it could have 
been worse off. Many companies say 
earnings have been sharply affected and 
dividend increases postponed. A  sur- 
prising number, though, say that the 
impact hasn’t been so great as antici- 
pated. 

The new tax hits both stockholders 
and policyholders in mutual companies. 
It increases the amount of taxes on in- 
come earned from investments—a_ big 
income producer for mutual companies 
—and it taxes, for the first time since 
1921, income from underwriting (in 
essence, premiums collected in excess 
of necessary reserves)—a money-maker 
for stock companies. 
¢ Cases in Point—Robert FE. Slater, 
vice-president of John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., notes an ef- 
fect that is typical in the field. “The 
new tax has set us back two years in our 
investment earnings,” he says. “Earn- 
ings have gone no lower, but they would 
have gone higher; our net return is now 
about the same as 1957. This means 
that our policyholders have been set 
back two vears, too, in that dividends 
aren’t being increased.” 

A wide range of companies is af- 
fected. New England Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. says in its annual report 
that, had it been taxed in 1959 as it was 
in 1949, there would have been $7.5- 
million more in after-tax earnings. 

State Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Worcester, Mass., reports that, al- 
though earnings have gone up with 
the help of higher yields last vear, the 
tax is costing policyholders money by 
keeping dividends from rising. 

General American Life Insurance 
Co. of St. Louis attributes its drop 
in net investment vield—to 3.44% last 
vear compared with 3.5% in 1958—to 
the increased taxes. 
¢ Could Be Worse—There is a strong 
indication, though, that many compa- 
nies have been hit less hard than they 
expected. One big company that ex- 
pressed this sentiment is Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co. According 
to G. Frazer Wilde, Connecticut Gen- 
cral’s president, the company’s finan- 
cial results for 1959 were better than 
anticipated. 

The company had believed that the 
impact of the new tax would drive net 
earnings into “some decline” in_ its 
first year. But, despite a $7-million in- 


crease in tax liability over the past two 
years, Connecticut General still was 
able to add $4.9-million to contingency 
funds and $5.2-million to unassigned 
surplus in 1959. 

e New Conditions—The new law is 
complicated, and life companies say that 
first-year results may be deceiving in 
some cases, with the full impact not 
calculable for several years. 

The new tax base differs in two 
fundamental ways from the old legisla- 
tion. 

First, it increases the amount of taxes 
on income earned from investments. 
The law assesses the regular 52% corpo- 
rate tax rate against 21% or 22% of 
investment income—the money earned 
on invested assets—compared with 15% 
under the old law. 

Second, it taxes income from under- 
writing. Half of this underwriting in- 
come is taxed at the regular corporate 
rate as it is earned; the other half is 
taxed only when it is distributed to 
stockholders. 

e Mutuals Hurt Less—In effect, the 
law bore down more heavily on the 
stock companies than on the mutual 
companies—which write about two- 
thirds of the industry’s total business. 
The mutuals have relatively little un- 
derwriting income, relatively high in- 
vestment income. On the other hand, 
stock companies generally have rela- 
tively low investment income, high un- 
derwriting income. 

e New Tactics—The life companies 
are casting about for ways to offsct the 
new tax bite. One sign of change 1s 
that more insurance companies are go- 
ing into equity investments. Life com- 
panies, like any other corporation, 
would receive an exemption of an effec 
tive 85% on dividends received from 
common and preferred shares. 

Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U.S., for one, savs that it has be- 
gun buying common stocks at the rate 
of about $40-million a vear. Until re 
cently, Equitable held only about $1+ 
million in common stocks in its $600- 
million portfolio. Pres. James I’. Oates, 
Jr., indicates that the shift might even- 
tually result in Equitable’s holding 
about $260-million in common stocks. 

To offset new taxation, many life 
companies have also increased their 
holdings of tax-exempt bonds. Nation 
wide Insurance Group companics, for 
example, have for years been channel 
ing part of their funds into tax-exempts 
in anticipation of the new tax. END 
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This is GRANITE CITY steel. There’s one and one-half miles of it in 
this nine-ton coil. It’s cold rolled steel, just off the coiler after a high- 
speed pass through Granite City’s powerful four-stand tandem cold 
strip mill. This is quality steel, automatically controlled and checked 
during rolling by sensitive electronic regulators and X-ray gages. 


The uniform high quality of its steel products is another good reason 
why almost everyone in Middle America uses... 


GRANITE CITY STEEL 


STEELMAKERS TO MIDDLE AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE : Granite City, Illinois SALES OFFICES : Dallase Memphis+ Kansas City + St. Loyis* Minneapolis + Houston Molines Tulsa 












Spray, dip, or flow coating .. . 


DeVilbiss total 


can help determine the best method for you 


Large job or small, you get an unbiased recom- 
mendation from DeVilbiss for the coating method 
that will work best for you. For, DeVilbiss is 
the only company that manufactures a complete 
line of coating equipment—from individual spray 


guns to engineered finishing systems. 


Trained engineers provide total service from 
initial planning to complete training of opera- 
tional personnel. Furthermore, our customer 


research laboratory will run comparison tests of 


bin at 


your products for actual results that reveal what 
method is best for you. Or DeVilbiss engineers 
will suggest ways to make your present system 
more efficient with minimum changes, and on- 


the-job operator training. 


See how DeVilbiss total service can help you. Just 
contact our nearest representative or write: 
The DeVilbiss Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. Also 
Barrie, Ontario; Sao Paulo, Brazil; and London, 
England. Branch offices in principal cities. 
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FOR TOTAL SERVICE, CALL 


DeVILBISS 














Dip coating Continuous process or batch 
type, with scientific vapor and viscosity 
controls to ensure uniform finishes 
Flow 
x ‘ Co 
coating 
S = Save Ss man pou eT, floor space 
pray coating in prime- or single-coat applications 
DeVilbiss manual and automatic 
equipment coats products of any size or 
Shape quickly, economically 











THE KELLY 
ROAD 





...to get the most from your tire investment! 


When you put your company’s trucks on the Kelly Road, you’ll find your 
tire investment begins paying extra “‘dividends’”’ right away. Your records 
will show the outstanding dependability Kellys provide. Months later 
you'll begin to see why they’re famous for long wear, too. There’s a Kelly 
tire engineered to meet the specific needs of every car, truck, or imple- 
ment. If you want the most for your tire dollars—take the Kelly Road! 











ern, 
(KELLY) 
TRACTOR RIB 


Specially built to 
take drive wheel 
strains and stresses. 
Nylon body. 
Exclusive 
Armorubber tread 
is 60% deeper than 
that of ordinary 
tires. 


Ask your Kelly dealer for information about these top-value tires, 01 
write: Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., Cumberland, Md. (In Canada: Kelly 
Springfield Tire Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.) 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 66 YEARS 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. ¢ THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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In Finance 


Fanny Mae to Issue Short-Term Notes 


To Ease Its Dependence on Treasury 


The Federal National Mortgage Assn.—Fanny Mae— 
announced this week that it would begin borrowing in 
the short-term money market for the first time in its 
history. ‘This step, it hopes, will reduce its borrowings 
from the U.S. Treasury and thus cut down on spending 
that is figured as part of the federal budget. 

Until now, Fanny Mace has borrowed by issuing deben- 
tures, most of which run for one year or more. It plans 
to continue this type of financing, which is used to pay 
for Fanny Mae’s operations in the secondary mortgage 
market. But it hopes to increase the flexibility in its 
borrowing program by going into the market for short- 
term funds—running from 30 days to 270 days—when 
conditions warrant. 

Fanny Mae is planning to sell these short-term notes 
on a discount basis, the method used in the commercial 
paper market. But it hopes that its paper will carry a 
smaller discount than regular commercial paper because 
of its special nature. 

While Fanny Mace is relieving the ‘Treasury in going 
directly to the market, it may also prove a competitor 
to the Treasury’s own market offerings. ‘The new plan 
has Treasury approval with the proviso that Fanny Mae 
will not sell paper maturing around tax dates—which 
would take customers away from the Treasury. 


RemRand Acquires Clary’s Computer Business, 
Breaks With Big French Office Machine Maker 


The Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp. ex- 
panded and contracted its activities this week: 

* It announced the acquisition of the adding machine 
and cash register business of Clary Corp., which it picked 
up, subject to the approval of Clary’s stockholders, for 
just over $8-million. Clary’s products will round out 
Remington Rand’s line—and will be sold under the Clary 
name. (Clary said the sale will provide it with a profit 
of $3-million, give it $5-million for new investments.) 

* It revealed that its 10-vear contract with La Com- 
pagnic des Machines Bull, France’s largest maker of 
office machines and computing equipment, will be ter- 
minated by “mutual agreement” when it expires at the 
end of July. Under the contract, RemRand had exclu- 
sive rights to the manufacture and sale of Bull equipment 
in the U.S. under RemRand’s name. Bull also supplied 
parts to RemRand for its own equipment. 

Bull has made no secret that it wants to sell in the 
U.S. under its own name (BW —Oct.10°59,p115). It is 
currently shopping around among American manufac- 
turers for an agreement to permit a broader line of Bull 
products to be sold here under the Bull label. 

RemRand spokesmen say that Bull duplicated most of 
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its own products, except for a collator and multiplier that 
the French company possessed. It does not expect that 
the loss of the Bull contract will affect earnings sig- 
nificantly, although it admits that if Bull is successful in 
coming to terms with another American firm, it will offer 
competition to RemRand and other office equipment 
makers. 


Foreign Cash Helps Roy Cohn Group 
Buy Controlling Chunk of Lionel Corp. 


A group of international money lenders helped Roy M. 
Cohn—who first hit the headlines as an associate of the 
late Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy—win control of Lionel 
Corp., maker of model trains. Cohn’s borrowings were 
revealed this week in a proxy statement issued by Lionel 
in advance of its annual meeting; apparently the SEC 
insisted that the details be spelled out. 

According to the statement, Cohn and a group of 
associates borrowed $532,000 in October from the Com- 
mercial Investment Co., Ltd., of Hong Kong; this loan 
has since been repaid. In November, another $400,000 
was borrowed, this time from Atlantida, S. A.. of Panama; 
this loan is due for repayment in May. 

In addition, Cohn and a member of his group bor- 
rowed $339,000 in October from Mastan Corp., a New 
York commercial financing concern, and Mastan 
advanced another $147,000 last week. 

In all, Cohn and his associates borrowed almost $1.3- 
million in buying up 133,404 shares of Lionel, or more 
than 18% of the shares outstanding. The Cohn group 
paid 123 to 15 a share; this week, the stock traded at 164. 


Finance Briefs 


Charges and countercharges were hurled this week in 
a proxy fight over Bowser, Inc., manufacturer of gasoline 
pumps. The insurgent group, led by James M. Barrett, 
Jr., a Bowser director, attacked the policies of R. Hosken 
Damon, late chairman and president, said that he 
“dominated” the board of directors. A “Common Share- 
holders” committee, claiming to represent 45% of 
Bowser’s outstanding shares, fired back at Barrett, said 
he was engaging in “panic’’ tactics that would “destroy 
Bowser.” 


Techno Fund, Inc., a new small business investment 
company has been organized in Ohio to provide financial 
aid and advice to companies in technological areas along 
the same lines as Electronics Capital Corp. (BW—Apr. 
9'60,p49). ‘Techno Fund plans to invest in different tech- 
nically based firms across the country; most other com- 
panies operating under the Small Business Investment 
Act are providing funds only to firms in their own com- 
munities, 


Hanover Bank, one of New York City’s major “whole- 
sale” banks, concentrating on corporate lending, joined 
the growing trend toward “retail” banking this week by 
offering personal loans to consumers as well as special 
checking accounts. 
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U.S. Rubber Plugs 
Gap in Tire Sales 


No one passing the store shown 
below could miss what it’s selling: tires, 
tires, and more tires. No one could 
miss, cither, that the store is selling 
U.S. Roval tires. 

But there’s more than meets the 
eve behind this facade. The building 
shown is the first built-from-the- 
ground-up company-owned, companvy- 
operated retail operation that the U.S. 
Rubber Co. has had in the U.S. in 
almost a quarter of a century (it has 
operated its own stores in Canada). 
¢ Prototvpe—The building isn’t the 
first such venture. U.S. Rubber has 
had a few stores going for some months. 
As of now, there are 21, with four 
more to come in May. But the others 
were remodeled jobs. This one, de- 
signed especially for tire merchandis- 
ing, will serve as a prototype for a 
string of such stores that signals U.S. 


SPECIALTY STORE built and operated by U.S. Rubber to sell its tires is one of a string it plans to strengthen distribution. 
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Rubber’s re-entry into selling replace- 
ment tires at retail. Bv vearend, it 
expects to have perhaps 40, ail in 
major metropolitan markets. By con- 
servative estimates, it will have some 
200 in five vears—and mav have con- 
siderably more 

Company-owned tire outlets 
pioneered back in 1926 by Firestone 
lire & Rubber Co. to offset competi 
tion of the big mail order houses. It 
now has 785—the largest network of 
the Big Four. Goodvear Tire & P.ub- 
ber Co. has been building up its chain 
steadilv, currently has 620. B. F. Good- 
rich Co. had over 500 at one time: 
it has been weeding out the weaker 
ones, and now has about 458. But its 
long-range plans call for more. It’s 
estimated that General ‘Tire & Rubber 
Co. has about 125. And the industry 
expects that the ratio of company stores 


were 


CHARTING U.S. Rubber’s re-entry into 
direct retail sale of tires are G. Raymond 
Cuthbertson (left) and Gerard W. Brooks. 
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... people hate to spend money on tires. When the day 
comes, a marketeer better have wares available .. . 


to independent dealers will increase in 
the next few years. 

¢ Independent Distribution—Like _ its 
competitors, U.S. Rubber is heavily 
weighted toward independent dealers. 
Somewhere in the neighborhood of 
10,000 dealers now sell “99 44/100% 
of our tires,” says G. Raymond Cuth- 
bertson (picture, page 55), vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Tire 
Div. He adds, ““We are not anxious to 
change that.” The company has for 
vears had a program to help independ- 
ents expand or relocate and to help new 
dealers to get into the business. ‘This 
program is continuing, he says. He 
emphasizes that the current project is 
a distribution program, not a company 
stores program. 

¢ Fresh Approach—But times have 
changed and the market is on the 
move. What U.S. Rubber is doing 
underscores some of the problems con- 
fronting manufacturers everywhere. In 
iddition, says Gerard W. Brooks (pic- 
ture, page 55), marketing director for 
tires, the company has some fresh ap- 
proaches to the merchandising of this 
important product, which accounts for 
roughly 50% of its over-all sales. 

The nub of the matter is this, savs 
Cuthbertson: Manufacturers are going 
to have to shoulder more of the distri- 
bution load themselves in the years 
ihead, regardless of what they are sell- 
ing. More and more industries appar- 
ently share this conviction. You can 
sense it—though at a different distri- 
bution level—in such ventures as Gen- 
eral Electric’s Dealerama (page 76). 
Big building materials supplicrs—Rev- 
nolds Metals Co., for one—have sug- 
gested that this will prove the pattern 
over the decades in the housing field. 
You can sec the signs, too, toward inte- 
gration in the moves of some of the oil 
companies to pick up retail outlets. 
¢ Special Problems—Tires have some 
special problems, thinks Cuthbertson. 
Tires are anything but an impulse item. 
People hate to spend money on them, 
put off the evil day till a crisis forces 
them to buy. When that day comes, a 
marketer had better have his wares 
iailable, or he’ll miss the sale. 

Availability of tires of one sort or 
another is no problem for the consumer. 
Increased capacity in the industry has 
seen to that. So has the push of smaller 
manufacturers, such as Dayton Rubber 
Co. and Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 

But for the manufacturer of a par- 
ticular brand, availability has become 
more of a problem. In the first place, 
the mobility of the postwar population 
has shifted the marketing map. Some 
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locations that used to be good have lost 
their potency. More important, new 
blood is harder to come by. Despite 
programs to encourage independent 
dealers to move or expand, it gets more 
difficult to find an individual who can 
scrape up the $50,000 that Cuthbert- 
son figures is the minimum needed to 
get started in the tire business today. 
¢ Plugging the Gap—In its battle to 
increase its share of the market, U.S. 
Rubber felt it needed to step up efforts 
particularly in the hot metropolitan 
markets. Yet these are precisely the 
markets where rising costs tend to dis- 
courage independent dealers. No manu- 
facturer wants to let a market go by 
default. So the company must “plug 
the gap” with its own operations. 

Independent dealers naturally tend 
to view such efforts with suspicion. But 
Cuthbertson insists that the company 
stores are bound to help the independ- 
ents in the area. Like many of the 
major oil companies, U.S. Rubber ex- 
pects its own stores to serve as models 
of how to run a dealership—with good 
layout, good merchandising, trained 
management. The standard company 
identification that U.S. Rubber has de- 
veloped for its own stores is available to 
dealers, too. Thev’ll benefit from the 
company’s promotion in the area. And 
further, it hopes, the presence of a com- 
pany operation will help stabilize prices. 
The price picture in tires, says Brooks, 
is almost as chaotic as in gasoline. 
¢ Specialty Outlets—In moving toward 
its own stores in the tough metropolitan 
markets, U.S. Rubber thus is going 
along with its competition. But in 
carrving out this project, it is pulling 
sharply away from the pattern on one 
important count. Its stores will focus 
heavily on tire products and services; in 
effect, they are tire specialty stores. 

In doing this, it is shifting from a 
favorite concept of the 1950s, the one- 
stop shopping concept. Drug stores, 
gasoline stations, discount houses—not 
to mention supermarkets—have all 
straved far bevond their original baili- 
wick (BW —Jun.1’57,p90). 

Most of the tire companies have gone 
this way, too. How much variety they 
sell varies with the size of their out- 
lets. But with the bigger stores, the 
sky is the limit. Firestone’s stores have 
18 different departments, offer a total 
of more than 8,000 items. These in- 
clude appliances—large and small— 
radios and television, toys, lawn and 
garden supplies, outboard motors, 
housewares. Goodyear, too, has just 
opened a big company store in Akron, 
with 8,000 items, including a separate 


hi-fi room. Most of the rubber com- 
panies feel that this will continue to 
be the trend. 

U.S. Rubber is playing it differently, 
“Tires are a specialty product, and they 
require special selling,” Brooks says. His 
stores will carry the Royal brand of tires 
and tubes, and a selected line of the 
company’s own batteries and accesso- 
ries, anti-freeze, ignition parts, and the 
like. To pull in traffic, they may also 
feature fast promotional specials—bi- 
cycles, tricycles, fertilizer spreaders, say. 
But general merchandise, no. “We 
don’t want miscellaneous merchandise 
to crowd the tires into the back where 
no one sees them.” Besides, dealers 
who have broad lines to sell don’t have 
time to sell tires. 

“We are tire experts,” says Cuthbert- 

son, “and we want our stores to tell 
customers so. We want customers prac- 
tically to stumble over them.” 
e Showcase—The whole layout of the 
new stores bears down on this strategy. 
They range in size from three-bay to six- 
bav outlets. Because service comes in 
for heavy emphasis, at least one bay 
will have a service lift. But some of 
the bays will double as stockroom and 
display. In effect, they serve as ware- 
houses, all in view of the customer. 

Partly, the stores have to be big to 
do a good selling job. When you can 
have as manv as 30 different  tires— 
whitewall, blackwall, nylon, rayon—in 
a given size, just carrying an adequate 
inventory is a problem. But the inven- 
tory itself will prove a merchandiser, 
U.S. Rubber thinks. 

Right now the new stores are concen- 
trated around Los Angeles and southern 
California, where car concentration is 
high, and population is expanding 
rapidly, says Cuthbertson. Shortly, they 
will move into the Chicago area, and 
from there into the other major metro- 
politan markets. 
¢ Franchised Setup—The company has 
another prong to its distribution pitch- 
fork. It is establishing a franchised 
setup for secondary markets. ‘This is 
still on an experimental basis. This 
project follows more or less the general 
pattern of franchised outlets that are 
sprouting in so many lines (BW—Feb.6 
’60,p90). Of company design, these 
outlets will look like the stores it oper- 
ates. It plans the entire package—the 
kinds of merchandise, the inventory, 
puts up the building. Then it leases 
the property to an independent retailer. 
By Aug. 1 it will have a group of six 
such outlets going on Long Island. 

Prolonged research went into this 
whole program, and the company is sure 
it’s on the right track. “We had a gen- 
eral merchandise store all set up,” 
Cuthbertson says, “and we tore up the 
plans 18 months ago. Our own sales- 
men have given this specialty store idea 
a try. We think we can do it.” END 
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How to win local markets—anywhere 


Olivetti Machine Tools decided to sell its precision-built 
machines in the United States. This move set up a prob- 
lem, for this Italian-based company has to convince pros- 
pects that they can get fast and dependable parts service. 

“The first thing prospects want to know about is the 
availability of parts,’’ said Mr. Robert A. Blum, U. S. 
manager of the tool division of world-famous Olivetti. 
“We tell them we maintain a basic supply of parts in 
our New York warehouse, and this supply is kept up by 
a steady flow of shipments from Italy by Emery Air 
Freight. 

“Then they want to know how quickly they can get 
replacement parts from our American stocks to keep 
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costly ‘down time’ in their plants to a minimum. Our 
answer is: we distribute parts from New York overnight 
to our customers anywhere in the United States by 
Emery Air Freight. And the fact that they can rely on 
this fast air freight service clinches the sale for us. 

“Emery Air Freight is one of our strongest points in 
selling prospects and keeping them as customers. And 
another point, Emery helps us keep inventory costs to 
a minimum.” 

Emery provides the fastest and most dependable air 
freight service available for nationwide distribution any- 
where in the United States and throughout the world. 
Call your local Emery office for full information. 


EMERY A/R FREIGHT 


801 Second Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. ““EMERY— Worldwide Blue Ribbon Service’? 
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Elmira Reclaims Its Downto 


Store refurbishings and a 
novel parking plan are winning ¢ Py. + Wooten rs 
customers back to shopping sec- MY (ea) 
tion in upstate New York city. 


i 


n 


< 





The impact of the postwar migra- 
tion to the suburbs hasn’t been limited 
to big cities. Smaller cities—themselves 
only the size of suburbs of the great 
metropolitan areas—have been hit just 
as hard. They too have lost downtown 
business to their tiny satellite com- 
munities or to the huge shopping cen- 
ters and discount houses that fringe 
the larger cities. 

The problem is: How can the small 
center of a small urban area survive? 

Elmira (pop. 50,000) in upstate New i 
York thinks it may have a solution—and Aj—<= = 
one that cities of similar size can afford. ony . 

Elmira improvises on the fairly wide- 
spread “Park & Shop” plan under 
which shoppers in downtown retail 
arcas can park free for a period of time 
depending on how much _ thev_ pur- 
chase. Elmira’s twist is that the mer- 
chants and property owners themselves t i } Wey 

rather than outside parking lot de- al 
vclopers—own and run the “pilot’’ lot, 
and have persuaded the city to develop 





~~ Pe er ; — ~ Ries < 
“ we a ne Rok a 


others. 
¢ Master Minds—The city got into the t 
Park & Shop act through the prodding SS ee 


of two native sons, builder Arthur S. 
Welliver and attorney J. John Hassett, 
Jr. 


lo build up new business for his 
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in packaging 
Weyerhaeuser 


(Ware’-hous-er) 
is pronounced 


Ingenuity 
(In-je-nu’-i-ti) 





If there were a popular demand for butterfly 
wings, Weyerhaeuser Ingenuity would 
package them to give you a Selling advantage. 


Weyerhaeuser knows packaging literally from the 
ground up—from the tender shoots of tiny saplings 
to the whims that ring cash registers. Weyerhaeuser 
tree farms and pulp and boxboard plants supply 
the carefully controlled raw materials with which 
merchandising-minded specialists work in creating 
ingenious sales-building inducements to shoppers. 

At Weyerhaeuser, knowing what folding carton 
to make is just as important as knowing how best 
to make it for convenience and economy to users 

. unquestioned product protection ...enthusi- 
astic approval by distributors, dealers . .. compel- 


ling visual appeal. Working as a team, the ingenious 
Weyerhaeuser group welcomes challenging pack- 
aging problems. 

To get this advanced thinking in your folding 
cartons, write or phone Weyerhaeuser. 


ASK FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
No matter how well you know Weyer- 
haeuser, this informative ‘‘Ingenuity"’ 


al booklet can give you a new concept 

in packaging. It shows not only how 

Bort ose Weyerhaeuser works but what Weyer- 
at work 


“ haeuser is doing today. See for your- 


in self why working-with-Weyerhaeuser 


is the answer to folding cartons. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


Boxboard and Folding Carton Division 


Headquarters, 919 N. Michigan Avenue: Chicago 11, Illinois 


PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST 


A NATIONWIDE STAFF OF PACKAGING SPECIALISTS 





CORRECT LUBRICATION IN ACTION...IN AN EMERGENCY! | 


FROM DOUBLE DISASTER 


‘ 
= B : 
AML - - siren Quoted im This Line , 


mae Ure ATCHISON : 


Pa ‘ fig 
Action shown here recalls the 1958 flood disasters in America’s largest all-electric steel foundry operated by LFM Company, Atchison, Kansas. This division 
M 
of Rockwell Manufacturing Company ts one of the largest vaive manufacturing plants in the world and a leader in steel-casting experimental work, 
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R TO FULL PRODUCTION ! 
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How Mobil helped LFM Company keep disaster 


costs to a minimum...return production to normal 


after two floods within three weeks. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS; JULY 1958: 


It couldn't happen—but it did! A second vicious 
flood only three weeks after one had ripped through 
the LFM Company’s plant in Atchison, Kansas. 


In both floods Mobil engineers speeded emergency 
aid, putting in 288 hours of voluntary service, work- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with LFM personnel on 
many aspects of the disaster problem. 


® Located and sent in portable pumps to flush out 
contaminated oil reservoirs. 


® Trained people to flush, clean and rust-proof ma- 
chines and parts. 


@ Prepared tanks for removing rust from corroded 


parts—by lining with wax, installing racks and fill- 
ing with rust-removing acid. 


@ Obtained dispensing equipment to replace that 
missing. 


As a result of this kind of help, 897 finished worms 
for motor driven valves were saved and delivered to 
the customer on time . . . saving LFM $36,000. In 
addition, 1705 gallons of oil were identified and re- 
claimed. Everything possible was done to protect 
machines and restore normal production. 


This is Mobil Correct Lubrication in Action in an 
emergency ! The remarkable cost-cutting lubrication 
program that’s helping leading industries cut costs 
and improve profits. Why accept less for your plant? 


s AVI i G a DURING NORMAL PRODUCTION THROUGH 
CORRECT LUBRICATION IN ACTION! 





Drill tapping speed increased . . . tool life extended 316. 
Troublesome radial-drill tapping operation at LFM was 
studied by Mobil representative. He recommended use 
of a Mobil cutting fluid. This product increased number 
of holes tapped between tool changes by 316%. Tapping 
speed was increased 89%. 


Storage problem solved—$11,388 saved. Storage of un- 
machined castings posed problem for LFM. Outdoor 
storage was desirable but castings rusted, had to be sand- 
blasted before they could be finished. Mobil recom- 
mended rust preventive that eliminated sandblast ... 


reduced handling time . . . saved $11,388. 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY 
150 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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HANDY & HARMAN 
CAN HELP YOU 


These products contain precious metal, in 
both cases silver. Precious metals — gold, sil- 
ver, platinum, and their alloys—are Handy 
& Harman’s business. They play a tremen- 
dous role throughout industry. In refrigera- 
tion, heating, electronics, aircraft, automotive 
and in the manufacture of hundreds of prod- 
ucts, parts and components. 


Our experience with precious metals has 
been amassed over 93 years of doing busi- 
ness. Through research and manufacturing 
we have put these metals to work in ways 
profitable for designers, manufacturers, fab- 
ricators and processors in all kinds of indus- 
tries. 


In indicating current uses of precious metals, 
shipping tickets tell volumes; here’s a sam- 
ple of what you might find leaving Handy 
& Harman plants on any given day: 


Silver Oxide for Missile Batteries 

Gold Brazing Alloys for Electronic Tubes 

SIL-FOS & EASY-FLO Silver Brazing 
Alloys for Joining Similar and Dissimilar 
Metals 

Sterling Silver Sheet for Silversmiths 

Karat Golds for Jewelry Manufacturers 

Silver Powder for Electrical Contacts 

Silver Anodes for Plating 


Of course, if you manufacture holloware or 
missiles, you know about us, Our intent is 
to offer assistance to those who don’t know 
how really “precious” a precious metal can 
be. Your inquiries, on anything having to do 
with the role of these metals in industry, 
are most welcome. Handy & Harman, 82 
Fulton St., Dept. BWI, N.Y.C. 38. 


Your No. 1 Source of Supply 
and Authority on Precious Metals 


HANDY & HARMAN 


Ceneral Offices: 82 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
New York 
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construction company, Welliver sold 
a group of downtown merchants the 
idea of sprucing up their backyards and 
rebuilding old delivery ramps into new 
entrances for customers. Welliver no- 
ticed that partially vacant lots behind 
these stores were filled with cars of cus- 
tomers who couldn’t find parking space 
on Elmira’s narrow streets or who 
didn’t want to run back to city lots 
every hour to feed parking meters. 
Welliver built a second front door on 
the back of one store at cost, hoping 
that the idea would catch on. 

Other merchants liked the idea, but 
said they couldn’t afford to do it on 
their own. Then Welliver’s friend, 
John Hassett, came up with a plan for 
making the improvements pay for them- 
selves. He suggested that the merchants 
band together to revamp their stores, 
build a parking lot, and pay for new 
construction out of parking revenues. 

Since Hassett owns some land, as 
well as a men’s clothing store on FEI- 
mira’s busiest street, North Main, his 
motives were not entirely altruistic. He 
and Welliver enlisted seven friends who 
also had various interests in the city. 
¢ Cooperative—Their first hurdle was 
to convince the merchants and the own- 
ers of the buildings—most of whom are 
out-of-towners—that it wouldn’t be 
throwing good money after bad to in- 
vest in old downtown Elmira. It wasn’t 
easy. Some of the merchants already 
were planning to move out into subur- 
ban shopping developments for which 
land already had been cleared. Na- 
tional chains with Elmira branches were 
particularly sales-resistant. 

The nine promoters then asked the 
merchants to form a cooperative, Mid- 
town Plaza, Inc., through which to 
pledge $213,000. That would mect the 
cost of turning the land in back of their 
stores into a 265-car parking lot, cover- 
ing their rear walls with an integrated 
facade connected to a covered walkwav. 
Each store was required to pledge ac- 
cording to its floor space. 

The promoters rounded up pledges 
from all but one store—J. C. Penney Co. 
wanted the city to pay part of the bill. 
Midtown Plaza then got a $165,000 
loan at 5% for 10 vears from two banks, 
Marine Midland Trust Co. of South- 
ern New York and Chemung Canal 
Trust Co., using the $213,000 pledge 
as collateral. 
¢ Open for Business—Last fall, only six 
months after Hassett and his friends 
set up the plan, Midtown Plaza opened 
for business. The dirty brick rears of 
the stores were covered with a white 
facade. The covered walkway protected 
customers from the weather; under it, 
stores were putting in new showcase 
entrances. Lighting was installed for 
evening shopping. And even shrubbery 
was sprouting here and there. 

So far as the customers are concerned, 


the plan works fine. A woman parking 
in the Midtown lot receives a_ ticket 
stub printed with the time of her 
arrival. Each of the member shops she 
visits adds a stamp entitling her to an 
hour of free parking for each purchase 
of $2 or more. 

¢ Citywide —Participation—Originally, 
Midtown sold these stamps to both its 
members and non-members for 15¢ a 
stamp. Now, with the whole town 
participating, Midtown merchants buy 
citywide Park & Shop stamps from the 
city through the Assn. of Commerce. 
The city reimburses Midtown Plaza for 
stamps validated in its lot, and Mid- 
town gets additional revenue from peo- 
ple who park without shopping; they 
pay 15¢ an hour. With this money, 
Midtown pays taxes, land rent, promo- 
tion and other operating costs. What's 
left goes to pay off the bank loans. 

So far, Midtown Plaza members feel 

the plan is well worth the less-than-2% 
of sales it costs them. Several report 
that their sales are up from 25% to 
50% over a year ago. F. W. Wool- 
worth Co., which a vear ago was draw- 
ing blueprints for relocating in a sub- 
urb, has decided not to move. In fact, 
it is going to spend $300,000 to re- 
model. ‘The Enterprise store is plan- 
ning similar alterations. About 70% 
of the stores have built new showcase 
entrances facing the lot, and others have 
similar plans. 
e On the Agenda—What has happened 
in Elmira is this: The city has ripped 
out meters in all its lots and changed 
them to Park & Shop, selling stamps to 
all merchants in town. The citv also 
has authorized a $1-million bond issue 
to acquire land behind stores on the 
other side of North Main and to build 
Centertown Plaza. This second plaza 
is now under construction by a group 
of merchants who are pledging $250,- 
000 to construct the parking lot and to 
refurbish their rear doors. 

Elmira’s success has roused interest 
in other upstate cities. In the past 
couple of months, Hassett’s group has 
been invited to confer on small-city 
renewal in Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and 
Oswego. 

As for Welliver—who got the con- 
struction contract for Midtown—and 
Hassett, their main concern is_ that 
Park & Shop continue to be actively 
promoted by the city, the Assn. of Com- 
merce, and individual merchants. About 
20% of the parking revenue is set aside 
for promotion, but, Hassett savs, “It’s 
up to cach merchant to make this work. 
In some stores the customer still has to 
ask to get his parking stub stamped. 
That shouldn’t be the case.” 

Hassett’s group is promoting two 
other projects in Elmira: another met- 
chant-operated lot, and a 1,000-acre in- 
dustrial park on the outskirts of the 
town. END 
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slashes 


infernational 
Air Cargo rates 
wi ed To 7 7 7o VA 


TWA’S NEW REDUCED RATES, now as much as 71% lower than before, 
cover 17 different commodity groups from automobiles to zithers— 
on shipments of 100 pounds or over. 

YOU SAVE ON ALL SHIPMENTS of 1,100 Ibs. or over. TWA has reduced 
general rates 35% in addition to lower costs on specific items. 

AIR CARGO IS THE THRIFTIEST way to move a great variety of prod- 
ucts. TWA’s new reduced rates are often much less than the total 
costs of shipping by land and sea. 

WITH GIANT TWA SUPERJETS and its all-cargo TWA Sky Merchant 
Fleet, TWA can speed your shipments overseas the fastest way! 
FOR RATES, information or quick pick-up service call your freight 
forwarder or nearest TWA office. 


USE TWA INTERNATIONAL AIR CARGO FOR ECONOMY AND SPEED 


TWA 


> 
THE SUPERJET AIRLINE 
* TWA THE SUPERJET AIRLINE is a service mark owned exclusively by Trans World Airlines, Inc. 























Not enough families are buying beds 
and not enough farmers are buying 
fences to suit U. S. Steel—its American 
Steel & Wire Div. isn’t selling enough 
wire products. 

So Big Steel has decided to carry on 
| big promotional campaign in the na- 
tion’s bedrooms and pastures. 
¢ Bedroom Campaign—Last week, U.S. 
Steel, in cooperation with the National 
Assn. of Bedding Manufacturcrs, started 
its bedroom campaign with a Space for 
Sleeping promotion. The company un- 
veiled a window display in the East 
Ohio Gas Co. building in Cleveland. 
It features a giant 82-in. by 78-in. 
double bed and oversized 82-in. by 
39-in. twin beds—which, of course, re- 
quire more than the standard amount 
of wire springs. USS also is offer- 
ing a booklet, Wonderful, Wacky 
World of Sleep . . . and How to Buy 
the Stuff It’s Made Of 


... To Put Bounce in Bed Springs 


The pitch Big Steel will use to get 
people into roomier beds is that more 
space is needed for healthier sleep. ‘To- 
day’s standard double beds give each 
partner only 27 in. of space; USS says 
they need 39 in. It says people are get- 
ting taller and quotes colleges as saying 
that women’s feet are getting bigger. 
¢ Pitch to Farmers—USS also feels 
that sales of fencing to farmers could 
stand improvement. About 500,000 
tons of steel went into fencing in 1950; 
now only 200,000 tons are used. ‘That's 
because fields and pastures are bigger 
now, hence require less fencing, and 
farmers have been raising livestock by 
confinement methods. Big Steel hopes 
to overcome these adverse factors by 
educating farmers through retail deal- 
ers on the values of (1) grazing rather 
than confinement feeding and (2) fenc- 
ing pastures into smaller areas for heavy 
grazing. END 











Systems competence in 
design, implementation, 
structural construction, 
installation, operation, 
training, and 
maintenance of: 







1. Space surveillance 
systems 


sportable elec- 
tronics systems 


3. Instrumentation, con- 
trol, and switching 
systems 





4. Telecommunications 
systems 


5. Integrated land, sea, 
and air communica- 
tions systems 


CORPORATION 


CABLE @ ALPHA DALLAS 
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Alpha Corporation is an experienced supplier of 


ELECTRONICS transportable electronics systems and support 


packaging ...in projects where the entire 


CONSTANTLY complex is transportable and where transportable 


units are part of a larger complex. Capabilities 


A V AILABLE extend from design through implementation, final 
ANYWHERE test, and customer orientation. Particular 


emphasis is directed toward reducing user 
problems through design compatible with human 


engineering factors and simplified maintenance. 


The more than 700 engineers, technicians, and 
supporting personnel of Alpha represent a most 


substantial store of diversified systems experience. 


CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF COLLINS RADIO COMPANY 





SYSTEMS DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS, CONSTRUCTORS, WORLD-WIDE © RICHARDSON, TEXAS © TELEPHONE DALLAS ADams 5-2331 





For 60: Less Suit, More Suits 


MODEST BIKINI by Rose Marie Reid 
can be made even more modest by release 
of strategic buttons and tabs. RMR calls it 
a “bikini with a conscience.” 


That's the latest sales pitch 
of the swimwear industry, which 
hopes the modified bikini will 
stir sales. 


American women’s figures are im- 
proving, and there will be more of them 
showing on the beaches and around the 
pools this summer. Swimsuit makers 
are sclling more bare-midriff stvles than 
thev have in vears, and the bikini is 
gaining its greatest acceptance vet. 

Both stvling and stvle changes mean 
a lot to the manufacturers. The farther 
thev can lead women from the merely 
utilitarian sports uniform, the 
suits thev can sell per woman. 

The first step was to popularize swim 
ming, as opposed to wading and splash 
ing. That brought more women to th 
beaches more often, stirred the first 
desires for a small wardrobe of better- 
looking costumes. But it was only when 
society accepted greater exposure that 
swimming and beach-lounging really 
caught on. The final touch in creation 


more 


of a significant industry was the devel- 


THE REAL Rose Marie Reid practices what she 
calls “imagineering” by draping material on a model 


to create a new suit design. 


COLE SHOWING is held in home of Pres. Fred 


Cole, built on Tahitian motif. 
Barbara Kelly, left, is narrator. 


Varketinag 


Advertising Manager 
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opment of “interior engineering” that 
molded the swimsuit into a fashion gar- 
ment. 

Now American women expect a suit 
“with the fit of a foundation garment 
and the glamor of an evening gown,” 
to quote an early slogan of Rose Marie 
Reid, one of the Big Four makers 
¢ Diluted Bikini—The swimsuit people 
aren’t saving flatly that the bikini will 
be the next big step—at least not the 
Continental string-and-kerchief stvle as- 
sociated with Brigitte Bardot hey 
know American women, even the rela- 
tive few with the figures to wear the 
minimum with a flair, shy away 
such designs or are barred from them 
by disapproving husbands Chev have 
more hope for favor from boy friends. 
Kincaid’s sportswear shop in Beverly 
Hills, Calif., idvertisements: 
“Buv vour girl a bikini—it’s the least 
vou can do for her.” 

The bikini the manufacturers are talk- 
ing about is a “convertible,” with draw- 
strings or bows on the sides of the 
trunks and the middle of the bras to 
adjust the coverage to taste and circum- 


from 


urges im 








dl 
‘ 


to which suit styles are best for their figures. 





CATALINA has long pushed the California 


” 


“outdoor living” theme. It says 9% of sales 
are in the barer styles. 
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Prompt reporting on your car.,|: by 





Every day C&O’s CLIC (Car Location Information Center) drama- 
tically demonstrates on-the-spot benefits to shippers and receivers. 


This modern combination of electronic tape, teletype and alert 
people is another example of C&O’s Outstandability. It provides in 
a matter of minutes, a dependable report on your car. . . where it 
is, where it’s going, when it will get there. CLIC prompt reporting 
is in step with modern distribution. Gives you production and man- 
power scheduling economy, helps inventory control. It facilitates 
reconsignment or diversion of your car. 


CLIC is just one of C&O’s railroading innovations. Specify your 
shipment over The Chessie Route, and put them to work for you. 





~ Chesapeake and Ohio 
4 Railway 


TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








Se 
























EVELAND 


SRS ss 


CLIC reports to every one of C&0’s 56 coast-to-coast, Canada-to- 
Gulf freight offices. CLIC’s prime function, keeping customers in- 
formed, is performed over 30,000 miles of teletype circuits in con- 
tact with 238 sending and receiving points throughout the country. 





Car Location Information Center reports fully on your car as soon 
as it moves on the C&O Line. CLIC means fast service in divert- 
ing shipments , . . prompt spotting of empties for quick availability. 








FORMULA FOR TOMORRO 


a. 










THE MACHINE TOOL 
EXPOSITION - 1960 


INTERNATIONAL AMPHITHEATRE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SEPTEMBER 6-16 
NATIONAL 


MACHINE TOOL BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 
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stance. Even the briefest of the nev 
U.S. bikinis incorporates the built-in 
bra, as encouragement to the woman 
with the less than perfect figure. 

e Engineering—Without “interior en- 
gineering” the swimsuit industry could 
never have reached such a mass market 
as it has today. Makers have convinced 
a majority of women that they can 
mask any figure defect—by use of built-in 
bras, girdles, stays, strategic cut of ma- 
terial, and camouflage. 

“Puts every inch you own in just 
the right places,” says a Rose Marie 
Reid slogan. 

“Free with every Cole swimsuit, a 
beautiful new shape,” says Cole of 
California. 

Each year brings innovations: a wav of 
draping that makes hips look smaller, 
new bra designs, a new material that al- 
lows greater freedom or dries faster. 
Along with fashion  trends—strapless 
suits, bloomer styles, boy shorts, turtle 
necks, brief pleated skirts, the maillot, 
and offbeat materials such as velvet with 
sequins—these changes tend to make 
last year’s suits obsolete. Thev also 
heighten the need to have several suits 
instead of one, to fit various occasions. 
¢ More Outdoors—Manufacturers are 
pushing the idea of a wardrobe of suits, 
an idea that Rose Marie Reid expresses: 
“One for swim, one for sun, and one 
for psvchology”—paraphrased for the 
teen-age market to end “one for sigh- 
chology.” And the growth of swimming 
pool ownership encourages this idea. 

A Rose Marie Reid study shows that 
the number of swimming pools, com- 
mercial and private, rose from 42,000 
in 1954 to more than 200,000 at the 
end of 1959. “Swimsuits are being 
worn more hours of the dav and more 
days in the vear,” says Fred Cole, Cole 
of California’s president. 

Vacations are longer, and travel eas- 

ier to warm-weather resorts. Then, too, 
the war and postwar babies are reaching 
the age of maximum swimsuit-buving. 
Teen-age girls are credited with buying 
at least one out of every four suits sold, 
and they average three or more suits a 
year. 
e Encouraging Bareness—Worldwide 
travel is improving the acceptance of 
briefer suits. After a visit to the Riviera, 
more American women are considering 
suits that might have shocked them 
previously, though most still demand 
foundation-garment features. Morcover, 
many women who wouldn’t dare to 
wear even a modified bikini among their 
own crowd at the club or the beach 
will throw caution to the winds while 
off on a resort vacation. Still others 
will buy a bare style to use strictly for 
sunbathing around their own pools, 
“where no one will see me.” 

Gladys Mensh of Jantzen, Inc., says 
that American women’s figures are bet- 
ter than they used to be. Women are 
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What is Ryder System? 


Ryder System, Inc. is one of the fastest grow- 
ing companies in the U.S. The Ryder companies 
employ 5900 people in 36 states and two foreign 
countries. Their revenue rate is now more than 
$100 million a year. 

Primarily, Ryder System through its subsidiaries 
is active in two fields—trucking and truck leasing. 


an “uncommon” common carrier 


Ryder’s Common Carrier Division operates 3492 
tractors and trailers serving a 26-state area with 
its corners at Florida, New York, Minnesota and 
Texas. What makes it “uncommon”’ is its remark- 
able growth. Its revenue rate is $46 million annu- 
ally . . . an increase of over 100% in just 5 years. 

Ryder Truck Lines are distribution carriers serv- 
ing cities in a ten-state area from Virginia to Texas. 


the Ryder leasing package concept 


Ryder Truck Rental, Inc. with 16,000 trucks and 
now doing business at an annual rate of $53 million, 
dates back to 1933. Lately, it has added materials 
handling equipment and 4,000 cars to its lease plans. 
Ryder retains ownership of the units, insures them, 
paints them to specification and provides complete 
maintenance. The lessee supplies only the driver 
and retains complete control of use. Thus Ryder 
provides the means of transportation for personnel 
and products in the plant or over the highway 
with one monthly budgetable cost. This division, 
with main branches in over 100 key cities in 31 
states and Canada, continues to expand rapidly. 





coordination coming 





ws wy - 


Through its carriers, Ryder is working on the devel- 
opment of many new areas of transportation coordi- 
nation to achieve greater efficiency and economy. 
These include: Cooperation with railroads for pick- 
up, delivery and piggy-backing; joint rail and truck 
stations for single handling of less-than-truck-load 
freight; interchangeable containers for highway, 
rail, water and air cargo. 

New and active is the ne of Research 


stock widely held B | ye nA \ a 


Ryder System has been publicly sce for six 
years. Today, Ryder ownership is represented by 
approximately two million shares of common stock 
held by over eight thousand shareholders in all 


Dept. E2 





It owns truck lines operating from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Middlewest, and a nation-wide truck 
rental and leasing network... owning a total of 


25,400 vehicles. Other subsidiaries are active in leas- 
ing industrial and business equipment. Recently, 
Ryder entered the field of manufacturing equipment 
related to the transportation world. 





Ryder Tank Line, a carrier of petroleum, chemicals 
and related products, serves the larger area. 

Pending before the I.C.C. are applications to 
acquire other lines, enabling Ryder to serve an even 
greater number of communities with greater efficiency. 

With an ever increasing number of cities served 
by no other means of transportation, the potential 
for this division is virtually unlimited. 





Truck leasing, still an infant industry, is growing 
fast. Only 2% of registered trucks are leased, but 
an estimated 40% are prime Ryder prospects. 

More about leasing — Ryder also leases business 
equipment and other capital goods to create a 
leasing package unique in American business and 
industry. Ryder’s subsidiaries in the general leasing 
field own or act as broker for over $30 million worth 
of this equipment. 

In the process, Ryder has acquired strong fiscal 
experience and backing which is helpful in setting 
up any kind of pay-as-you-use plan for leasing any 
equipment a business may need. 


alsa 


and Engineering under the direction of one of the 
country’s most outstanding automotive engineers. 
It works with manufacturers who supply material 
and equipment in the automotive industry, trains 
personnel, and develops policies on maintenance. 
The Ryder operating companies spend at the rate 
of $50 million a year, and this department’s respon- 
sibility is to gain the maximum purchasing benefits, 
utilization and servicing economy for ~~ System. 
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Ryder is growing at an annual rate in excess of 
25%. With such a record of achievement and such 
prospects ahead, the future is bright. 


Write for copy of 1959 Annual Report 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


P.O. Box 33-816, Miami, Florida 





interested in maintaining trimness, as 
attested by the popularity of articles 
on diet and by the rise of women’s gyms a a 
and reducing salons all over the coun- 
trv. This attention pays off, she says, 
in many more figures that can wear the 
briefer two-piece suits. 
e Growth Industry—In the generally er- 
ratic garment industry, the swimsuit 
business stands out as a growth busi- 
ness. Ten vears ago, the industry sold 
about 8.3-million women’s swimsuits; 
last vear, about 14-million. And qual- 
itv—reflected in price—has risen at an 
equivalent rate. Sales total more than 
$200-million a vear. - 
The Big Four account for about half 
of these sales: Jantzen, Inc.; Rose 
Marie Reid; Cole of California, and 
Catalina Div. of Kayser-Roth Corp. The 
remaining business is divided up among 
more than 100 smaller companies. 










LET THIS KIT 
INTRODUCE YOU TO 


‘POP" 


RIVETS 











Your 





E Com pany Rose Marie Reid, the newest of the 
x Big Four, sold $400,000 worth in 1946, 
Thousands its first vear in business. This vear it \ 


expects sales to reach $18-million. That 
would mean 1.5-million suits, compared 
with 350,000 in 1950. 

Cole of California is also selling 
about 1.5-million suits, compared with | 
10,000 in 1927. Catalina expects this 
vear to be 25% ahead of last vear, and 
34 times the volume of 10 vears ago. 
Jantzen had a big slice of the market 
already in 1950, but its sales more than 
doubled in the next 10 vears. 
¢ Beginnings—Jantzen, cclebrating its 
SOth anniversary this vear, claims to 
$ 9 5 have developed “the suit that changed 
ONLY bathing to swimming,” and its diving- 


PREPAID girl trademark is among the oldest and 
Management men seeking a better, 








é best-known marks in the apparel in- 
quicker and less expensive way to fasten sit ae dustry. Founders Carl Jantzen and | 
products will put this idea Kit to work CLINCHING MANDREL © mie 
now in their design and methods en- < John A. Zehntbauer (now chairman of 











gineering departments . . . where it can 
prove what thousands of companies 
already know — that ““POP”’ Rivets can 
save over 50% on installed rivet costs 
— improve quality, speed production. 


the board) built the Jantzen empire i 
from a small knitting mill. 

Catalina also started as a knitting 
mill, making knitted undergarments 
ind sweaters. In 1912, it turned to 
knit swimwear, now claims to be the 
largest manufacturer of swimwear in 
the world. 


SETTING TOOL ' 
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With this Kit your design engineers 
can experiment with simplified product 
design, study vibration effects, clear- 
ances, or fastener appearance. Methods 
or production men can try assembly-line 


MANOREL BREAKS 
JAWS PULL BACK AND FALLS FREE 
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Rivet fastening on this vw Kit pulled into the rivet with setting tool, the i ee k : ; 3 = 
ivet fastening system, us new I mandrel head clinches the rivet. Mandrel wear, e introduced nit suits in VI 
contains everything needed instruc- breaks near head under tension when rivet brant Californi l color a. He also got 
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Order Your “POP” Rivet Idea Kit Now a sina) ] 7 the horr m m 
Provide your staff with the advan- ” Mmunicipa yeach censors (SwimsullS 
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print or velvet with Lastex thread. 
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THE HEAT'S ON... 


but no matter how hot it gets, Campbell Chain can take it. Fact is, 
Campbell Chain is made for use under all conditions. Campbell makes a 
complete line of quality chain and chain assemblies—both welded and 
weldless—in every size and grade. And the Campbell nationwide net- 
work of factories and warehouses assures you immediate delivery and 
service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: York, Pa.— West Burlington, lowa—Union City, Calif.—WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass, 
Atlanta, Ga.— Dallas Texas— Chicago, Ill. — Seattle, Wash.— Portland, Ore.— Los Angeles, Calif, 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES COAST-TO-COAST 


CAMPBELL 
CHAIN 
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See the Sites of Georgia 
in this Directory of choice plant locations 


This 79-page book contains complete information about the best 
industrial sites currently available in Georgia. There’s.an aerial 
photo of each site, together with a description of the land and its 
locality, and detailed information about utilities, transportation, 
water supplies, population, labor supply and other essential data. 

Anyone concerned with plant location will find this latest 
edition of Industrial Sites in Georgia a valuable reference. 

Write for your free copy today—in confidence, of course. 


ANOTHER USEFUL REFERENCE... 


A companion to the book described above is our 

. oly : , _ COST 
Cost Data on Industrial Buildings in Georgia con- m™ DATA 
taining photographs, detailed specifications, and cost am croncia 
data on many recently constructed plants in Georgia. 
It’s yours for the asking. 


E. A. YATES, JR., Vice President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 


Box 1719K, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone: JAckson 2-6121 


A COMPLETE, CONFIDENTIAL SiTE-SELECTION SERVICE FOR INDUSTRY 
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cut on the bias, to eliminate gaposis, 
Right after World War II, Nina Kess. 
ler of Seattle was making special trips 
to Vancouver to buv Reid suits, and 
she told her husband, a sportswear sales- 
man, about Miss Reid. Jack Kessler 
half-jokingly suggested to Miss Reid 
that they go into business together. 
Somewhat to their own surprise, they 
did just that, with Kessler as president 
and Miss Reid as designer. 

e Fashion Angle—Today’s suits are de- 
signed to look as good beside the pool 
as in it. J. W. Robinson’s department 
store in Beverly Hills recently summed 
it up in a campaign boosting “Slink or 
Swim” fashions. Such famous design- 
ers as the late Christian Dior, for Cole 
of California, and Givenchy, for Jant- 
zen, have fashioned swimsuits. More 
use is made of high-fashion fabrics, such 
as satin and velvet, with sequins and 
beaded effects. 

The davs of buving one $6 suit to 
last for two or three seasons are long 
past. Manufacturers today encounter 
little resistance to an average retail price 
of $19.95. Cole of California offers a 
bejeweled satin Lastex creation to sell 
for as much as $89.95. Rose Marie 
Reid annually issues a “Limited Edi- 
tion” line, this vear ranging from $25 
to $55, made in quantities so small that 
a wearer is hardly likely to meet herself 
coming. 

So far, the two-piece bare-midriff suit 
is still swimming upstream. In Cole's 
sales, for example, only 18% of volume 
is in two-piece suits, and a mere 4.3 
points of this percentage is in bikinis. 
However, two-piece suits make up only 
12% of Jantzen’s line vet account for 
22% of sales. Catalina estimates that 
about 9% of sales is scored bv the barer 
suits, and Rose Marie Reid, about 7% 

Over-all, the major manufacturers 
feel this is a good showing for a rela- 
tively new stvle. 
¢ Broad Appeal—Manufacturers rely on 
the briefer suits as primarily another 
wav of broadening their product lines, 
of appealing to all tastes and generating 
new demand. Their goal, of course, is 
to level out their business vear. 

They're doing it by making a play 
for off-season resort and cruise business 
and by branching out into related play- 
wear, beach accessories, sweaters, and 
all-season apparel. 

Ironically, all the major makers ¢x- 
port swimsuits and license foreign man- 
ufacturers to make their designs. As 4 
result, more women abroad are becom- 
ing convinced that the U.S. West 
Coast (Jantzen is in Portland, the other 
three majors in Southern California) 1s 
the swimsuit capital of the world. And 
as more Amcrican women are finals 
adopting the bikini, even in modified 
form, more European women are be- 
ginning to wear the Amcerican-styled 
one-piece suit. END 
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Whose famous hands? 


And how does Robertshaw 
give them the touch of 


Many a batter knows to his sorrow the 
magic of these hands. They’ve pitched 
over 230 victories. Last year they won 
the major share of pitching honors in 
the National League. 


Off the mound, too, these hands share 
with your own the power of modern, 
everyday magic. For, working with them 
at home, on the highway, or on the pro- 
duction lines that turn out hundreds of 
the products they use, you'll find the 
auto-magic of Robertshaw controls. 
Controls that give all of us the touch 


of everyday magic in this increasingly 
automatic age. 


everyday magic 







- 


c 


™ The famous hands after the game summon 
® a refreshingly hot shower with the twist of 
a wrist. For even in a ball park shower room 
® ... with its sudden heavy demands and long 
periods of disuse . . . the “Instantrol” heater 
made by Robertshaw’s Fulton Sylphon Divi- 
sion in Knoxville, Tennessee, automatically 
assures hot water on the instant! 


To check your identification of these 
famous hands see page 182. 





ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 


Executive Offices: Richmond 19, Virginia ¢ Eight U. S, 
Divisions ¢ Subsidiaries and/or affiliates in Canada, 
Western Germany, Italy, Brazil, Mexico and Australia. 








In Marketing 


GE Puts Small Appliances in Trailer 
To Show Them Off to Small-Town Dealers 


General Electric Co.’s Housewares Div. is going to hit 
the road next month in a 45-ft. trailer carrying its full 
line of small appliances right to the doors of its dealers. 

The mobile display will begin its run by visiting some 
130 towns with up to 25,000 people in 12 Southeastern 
states. “The Dealerama,” says M. M. Masterpool, ad- 
vertising manager, “was designed to revive interest and 
activity of retailers who have handled or now handle our 
products and to interest other retailers who can give us 
added distribution.” 

Distributors aren’t being sidestepped (any sales made 
to dealers will be credited to the area distributor), but 
GE thinks it is necessary to give greater exposure of its 
line to dealers. The plan is eventually to have a total 
of three vans on the road 10 months each year. Consum- 
crs probably will get a chance to see the display. 

a * a7 


Retail Price-Fixing Frowned Upon 


By State Court as Unconstitutional 


Minnesota’s Supreme Court has declared the state’s 
23-year-old fair trade law unconstitutional. This is another 
victory for discount houses against the non-signer clause, 
in which a price maintenance agreement between a manu- 
facturer and even one retailer in a state becomes binding 
on all retailers in the state. 

Justice William P. Murphy reversed a lower court deci- 
sion against Gem, Inc., a Bloomington (Minn.) store that 
fought an injunction granted to Remington Arms, Inc., 
to prevent the store from selling firearms and ammunition 
below the manufacturer's list price. In his decision, the 
judge said: “The purported authority to fix prices is an 
unconstitutional exercise of legislative power.” 

Meantime, appeals are pending in the supreme courts 
of both Oklahoma and North Carolina on lower court 
rulings that also held fair trade laws unconstitutional. 


Montgomery Ward’s Summer Catalogue 


Shows Average Price Cuts of 8.2% 


Montgomery Ward’s summer sale catalogue, mailed 
last week to customers throughout the country, shows an 
average price reduction of 8.2% on 20,000 merchandise 
items, according to company estimates. It also reflects 
the average family’s pattern of living: Most of its pages 
are devoted to “fun in the sun” themes for leisure-time 
goods. Steaks by mail (BW —Feb.20'60,p40), picture 
window tents, and recreation wearing apparel are among 
the catalogue listings. 


76 Marks fing 


Aldens, Inc., is mailing its spring sales catalogue show- 
ing an average price cut of 5.1%. One new line: an 11-ft. 
sailboat priced below $100. 

Meantime, major shoe manufacturers in St. Louis an- 
nounced lower prices for shoes. International Shoe Co. 
said some children’s shoes will be cut $1 a pair at retail, 
while some men’s work shoes will go for as much as 
$1.50 less a pair at wholesale. Samuels Shoe Co., high 
fashion women’s manufacturer, said average cuts will 
amount to about 3%. Brown Shoe Co. says it isn’t cut- 
ting prices, at least for now, but that it is broadening its 
line of lower-priced shoes. 

The price cuts reverse last year’s trend when shoe 
prices were increased by about 7% in two hikes. Both 
Brown and International attribute the lower prices to 
cheaper costs of leather and not to any softening of 
business. 


Playwrights Take a Squint at Admen 
In Two Shows—One Closed, One Opening 


Advertising agencies are undergoing appraisal from 
yet another art form: Their foibles are being explored 
on the stage this spring. Gray flannel suits and hucks- 
terism—mainstays of novel and movie fare in recent 
vears—provided the atmosphere for two Broadway pro- 
ductions, Viva Madison Avenue and Mad Avenue. 

“Viva,” authored by Young & Rubicam copywriter 
George Panctta, opened and closed last week after a 
rough reception from the critics. Panetta took a new 
tack—“T tried to show that people in advertising aren't 
sinister, they're more childlike,” he says. Mad Avenue, 
a musical, opens in New York in June. 


Lucky Winner of Franchisers’ Contest 


Gets a Business—and a Trip to Russia 


In days when promotions come a dime a dozen, the 
International Franchise Assn., newly formed group of 
franchising companies (BW—Feb.6'60,p90), has one that 
has everything: ‘The prize winner gets not only a com- 
plete new business but a practical sermon on the advan- 
tages of free enterprise. 

The contest, called “Win a Chicken Delight Busi- 
ness,” will take place in conjunction with the Start Your 
Own Business Exposition, to be held in Los Angeles 
May 19-23. The franchising company is offering scot 
free to the winner a Chicken Delight store, equipped, 
and ready for business. 

To dress up the occasion further, the plan is to have 
a Presidential candidate—unspecified—draw the lucky 
number. 

And, for a final fillip, the association itself is sponsor- 
ing a trip (blessed by the State Dept.) to Russia for the 
winner, so he’ll have a chance “to compare the capital- 
istic free enterprise system with that of Communism.” 

A number of companies, suppliers to the Chicken De- 
light store, are also backing the contest. 
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better way 


to send 


kisses 


Matter of fact, the very best way to send Hershey’s 
Chocolate Kisses is in sturdy corrugated boxes. 

For years, such leading products have received 
economical protection from quality shipping boxes 
made by West Virginia’s Hinde & Dauch Division. 

Besides insuring safe transit, these versatile boxes 
serve as advertisements. Colorful printing creates 
strong product identity at every level of distribution. 

H & D’s complete packaging service goes beyond 
mere boxmaking. Customer companies achieve real 


savings through H & D technical packaging service 


and new product development. This is another exam- 
ple of how West Virginia is serving customers with 
exceptional quality and economy. 

Through expenditures for research of over $3,000,000 
annually and virtually total utilization of raw ma- 
terials, West Virginia produces outstanding quality 
with unusual efficiency. 

If your company needs a corrugated box supplier 
who can deliver the goods, check with the Hinde & 
Dauch Division, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 
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NATIONAL STE 


Color brightens the boom in pre-engineered 
steel buildings that are springing up across 
America in business centers, on farms and 
in industrial areas. Combining beauty with 
utility, these fast-rising new buildings are 


made by the Stran-Steel division of 


National Steel. 

Color—factory-applied baked on coatings 

of vinyl-aluminum—is a Stran-Steel first. 

It lasts and lasts, protects as it beautifies 

and costs less than you’d spend for paint. 
nd these sturdy structures allow a wide 

variety of architectural treatments, blend 


beautifully with stone or brick or glass. 


But appearance alone doesn’t account for 
the growing popularity of Stran-Steel 
buildings. Basic cost is low—often sub- 
stantially less than the cost of comparable 
conventional construction. They go up in 
weeks, not months. Their interiors permit 
fullest use of all enclosed space. They 
adapt to changing needs; new sections can 
be added at any time and dismantled parts 
used again. What’s more, Stran-Steel offers 
the most complete line of pre-engineered 
buildings on the market. 


First with protective color coating . . . fore- 
most in precision engineering . . . National 
Steel is setting the pace in modern construc- 
tion with steel buildings that are colorful, 
long lasting and easily adapted to specific 
needs. For complete literature write Stran- 
Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Michigan 


This STEELMA RK of the American 
steel industry tells you a product is Stee! 
steel-made, steel-modern and steel- 
strong. Look for it when you buy. 


NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions: Great Lakes Steel Corporation * Weirton Steel Company 


Midwest Steel Corporation * Stran-Steel Corporation * Enamelstrip Corporation * The Hanna Furnace Corporation * National Steel Products Company 
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Pre-StressedConcrete 
For Railroad Ties 


The machine pictured at right does 
a job no other machine in the world 
can do. It automatically produces pre- 
stressed concrete railroad ties (picture 
below). And its operator, American 
Concrete Crosstie Corp. of Tampa, 
Fla., hopes it will ultimately also pro- 
duce a new $200-million-a-vear indus- 
try, supplying the railroads’ needs for 
replacement of wooden ties. 

U.S. railroads now spend around 
$150-million a year to replace 25-mil- 
lion ties with other wooden ties. Creo- 
soted wooden ties last 25 or 30 years 
in average environment, much less in 
wet arcas. If concrete ties turn out to 
last 50 years, the railroads’ replacement 
costs would be sharply reduced. 

Concrete ties—at least to begin with 
—cost about twice as much as wooden 
ties, but they are (picture, below right) 
more widely spaced, fewer per mile. 
Adding up all these factors gives Doug- 
las P. Cone, American Crosstie’s 31- 





RAILROAD OFFICIALS inspect quarter-mile test sec- 
tion of Seaboard Air Line tracks near Tampa. 
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FINISHED TIES, stacked in yard, show scars of exposed 
ends of the four pre-stressing cable sections in each tie. 


year-old president, his estimate of $200- 
million sales. 
¢ No Orders Yet—Cone and his broth- 
ers own Cone Bros. Contracting Co., 
Tampa Sand & Material Co., Florida 
Pre-Stressed Concrete Co., and other 
interests that bring in about $30-million 
a year. He formed the concrete tie com- 
pany last September, with encourage- 
ment from the Assn. of American Rail- 
roads, whose research department has 
been running lab tests on various types 
of concrete ties since late in 1957. 

So far, Cone has no orders but a lot 
of interest among railroad men. A few 
weeks ago, 150 representatives of about 
40 railroads came to see a quarter-mile 
test section of Seaboard Air Line RR 
near ‘Tampa (picture). Another test 
section is on Atlantic Coast Line RR 
near Four Oaks, N. C. 

Concrete ties are used extensively in 
France, Germany, and other countries. 
But these ties are too costly by U.S. 
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PILOT MODEL of automatic casting ma- 
chine gets load of dry concrete mix, turns 
out one railroad tie every 26 seconds. 
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NEW EXPANDED SERVICES and PRODUCTS: 


Upson works near-miracles with Fibre- 
board Fabrication replacing more costly 
metal, wood, and plastic materials. 
Upson saws, cuts, slits, die-cuts, 
punches, and drills accurate finished 
panel parts for hundreds of manu- 
facturers. 


A wide variety of special new 
grades, thicknesses, surface textures, 
and COATINGS impart miraculous 
new qualities to Fibreboard, including 
waterproofing, fire retardence, and 
surface hardening. 


Our expanded service increases 
quality, helps you cut costs, eliminates 
need for large inventory, and helps 
you avoid price fluctuations. Come 
to headquarters for Fibreboard 
Fabrication. 


Send for FREE explanatory 
booklet or write describing your 
fabrication problems. Industrial 
Division, The Upson Company, 
650 Upson Point, Lockport, N. Y. 
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. . . concrete crossties will 
cost about $2,000 per mile 
more than wooden ties . . . 


(STORY on page 79) 


standards, and they aren’t suitable for 
the heavier loads. 

¢ Expensive Item—L. E. Bates, chief 
engineer for Atlantic Coast Line, points 
out that in the early davs of railroad- 
ing, the cost of ties was negligible. As 
the roads extended their trackage, they 
could make the ties from the trees thev 
cut in clearing the way; later thev 
could cut ties from timber along the 
right of way. Today, Bates says, in a 
given length of track, the cost of ties 
is second only to the cost of the steel 
rails, exceeding the costs of labor, hard- 
ware, wiring, ballast, and other items. 

Wooden ties today run $4 or $4.50. 
American Crosstie is talking of a price 
around $9. Estimates indicate that a 
mile of track with welded rails will cost 
about $2,000 more with concrete ties 
than with wooden ones. The test sec- 
tions already in service are expected to 
show if this initial extra cost is justified 
by savings in maintenance and by the 
improved ride that concrete ties give 
to welded rail. 
¢ Pre-Stressing—T’o pre-stress concrete, 
the steel reinforcing rods or cables are 
stretched while the concrete is setting. 
When the tension is released, the con- 
crete itself is put in compression, much 
as vou can pack a row of books by 
pushing in on the end volumes as you 
pick them up. 

Standard pre-stressing —_ techniques 
years ago proved too costly for ties— 
the price would have to be around $14 
a tie. 

“We realized the potential market for 
these crossties about five vears ago,” 
savs Cone, “but we dropped the idea 


then because it wasn’t economically 
feasible with the methods known.” 
Only an automatic machine could re- 


duce unit costs, Cone decided, so he 
hired Robert S. Baker, a mechanical 
engineer with experience in concrete 
work, to design such a machine. 
¢ How It’s Done—Baker’s machine au- 
tomatically feeds four cables into a 
steel form, cuts them to length, and 
grabs each end with a special gripper. 
A hydraulic jack puts the cables under 
82,000 Ib. of tension, and holds this 
tension while a dry concrete mix is 
poured into the form from an overhead 
bin. The form is moved by a convevor 
belt to a steam room, where the con- 
crete is cured by an accelerated process. 
After 11 hours, the concrete is sect, and 
the cables are released to produce com- 
pression. 

Only eight men are needed to operate 
the machine. Direct labor costs come 


















smart 
truck 
users 
choose 


the PREFERRED 


way to lease trucks 


because it's national 
in experience and 
~ service-local in costs 
. 5 and controls 


Nationallease ::22!'*: everything but the 
L driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 

lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 
For facts 
















about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 


: truckleasing—and the nome of your 


local Nationalease firm, write: 


_/ LEASING SYSTEM 
Nationallease Serving Principol Cities 
Be | il 










of the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico 


23 E. JACKSON BLYD., SUITE. B-44 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


the nicest things 
happen to people 
s B, who carry 

Sass FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 








Let TP&L Industrial Con- 
sultants Brief you on Plant 
Sites in the Bright Spot of 
Texas. 


Write, wire or phone 
J. D. Eppright 








UNMATCHED 


Advertisers have placed 
more pages of business 


and industrial advertis- 
ing in Business Week 
than in any competing 


magazine for 22 consecu- 


tive years. 
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The life expectancy of Solid Plymouth 
Fleet Cars is around 200,000 miles. The 
big reason why—Unibody construction. 


Plymouth Fleet Cars are built to last. 


You probably won’t keep a fleet car for 200,000 
miles, but that’s not the point. Every Plymouth 
Fleet Car is built to really last—built a new way, 
the solid Dura-Quiet Unibody way. Approxi- 
mately 5400 precise welds join tough steel of 
body and frame into one unit. This should let 
you keep fleet cars a long time. You can also 
expect high resale value when you trade or sell. 


They promise low upkeep costs. 


Seven different baths, like the one shown 
above, give each Solid Plymouth Unibody a new 
kind of rust protection. Every Unibody also re- 
ceives six chemical sprays. This solid combina- 
tion of protective baths and chemical sprays 
cuts body corrosion and maintenance ’way down. 





They’re low in price. 


Plymouth Fleet Cars are reasonably priced. 
The four Fleet Special models keep the solid 
fundamentals, yet eliminate the unnecessary 
trim many fleet owners don’t want anyway. 
Solid fundamentals like tough, durable Vinyl 
interiors and heavy-duty door trim panels. 


Plymouth Fleet Cars offer much more, too. 


There’s good gasoline mileage, rugged stand- 
ard equipment, wonderfully smooth Torsion- 
Air Ride, and more in the Solid Plymouth 
Fleet Cars. Models range all the way from the 
Plymouth Fleet Special — a no-frills workhorse, 
to the Plymouth Fury —the most luxurious 
Plymouth of them all. Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to see your Plymouth dealer today? 


A Chrysler-engineered product, built a new solid way to give you solid satisfaction. 


SOLID PLYMOUTH 1960 














HOW 10 BEAT THE CLOCK 


WITH 


WASSELL TWIN CONTROLS 


Only Wassell provides the TWIN UNITS that 
make a comprehensive visual control system 


Produc-Trol®, the original and most versatile of 
visual control boards, offers the executive all the 
vital factors of business management at a glance: 
production or project status, parts inventory, 


sales position, etc. 


Produc-Trol® 
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Vu-Board 


And Wassell Vu-Board complements Produc-Trol 
by showing man and machine loading or tooling 


and setups to meet due dates. 


The information can be analyzed 
in seconds ... quick decisions can 
be made based on facts ...a 
staff meeting can be held in min- 
utes without digging into files or 
calling for reports . .. most im- 
portant, executive time is freed 
to be used where it counts most 





— with people and in seeing the 
job firsthand. 


Wassell sales and service repre- 
sentatives in sixty cities are ready 
to serve you. Please look under 
Wassell in the phone book, or use 
the coupon below. 











WASSELL ORGANIZATION, INC. 
Dept. W-4 © Westport, Conn. ¢ CApital 7-4111 e Est. 1935 
Please send me details on how your Wassell Twins — Produc-Trol and 
Vu-Board contribute to greater plant productivity. PLEASE PRINT 
NAME TITLE sedi 
COMPANY = 
ADDRESS aie = 

SE ll 


Production 





j= == Some valuable, exclusive Wassell franchises are available. Please write for an interview.—-= 





to only 30¢ a tie, compared with $2 
or more in conventional pre-stressing 
methods. 

Cone hopes to start production at 
5,000 ties a day, half the plant capacity, 
and to set up other plants around the 
country as fast as each area promises 
a market of at least 250,000 ties a vear, 


Speed-Up Timetable 
For Automated Railroads 


[rains that will be controlled auto- 
matically by a dispatching center are 
moving closer to the practical stage. 
Chis week, Union Switch & Signal Div. 
of Westinghouse Air Brake Co. an- 
nounced the following developments: 

e A steel company is_ installing 
equipment to control an unmanned 
pusher locomotive to deliver ore cars 
to a rotary dumper. 

e Union Switch has an order for 
remote control equipment for an un- 
manned switcher locomotive operating 
over 15 miles of in-plant track. 

e Successful tests have been con- 
ducted on a mainline Western railroad, 
in which a slave (pusher) unit was con- 
trolled by a head-end locomotive. 

¢ Tests for the complete automa- 
tion of the New York Transit Author- 
itv’s Times Square-Grand Central shut- 
tle are more than 50% complete. 

e Plymouth Locomotive Works— 
manufacturer of industrial switch en- 
gines—is offering remote control equip- 
ment as an optional feature. 


e No Hands—Union Switch _ thinks 
that, eventually, even mainline opera 
tions can be completely automated. 
Automated trains would have an elec- 


tronic system of controls in the train 
engine, which would control the move- 
ments and speed of the train from sig- 
nals received from traffic-monitoring 
devices along the rights-of-way 

[he only human required would be 
a train dispatcher, who would oversee 
the train’s movements, possibly using 
some of the centralized traffic control 
equipment now in use by major tail- 
roads. 

Some of the equipment already is in 
cxistence, the rest Union Switch is d 
signing and testing. What’s need 
now is an order. 

The problem here is that am 
ested road faces two roadblocks 
ing and the operating brotherhoods. 
Union Switch doesn’t have anv idea 
what such a system would cost, and 
won’t know until it fills the first order. 

For safetv’s sake, each locomotive 
would be equipped with some tvpe ot 
sweeping radar device to check condi- 
tions ahead. This information, in turn, 
would feed back into the system and 
make the necessary decisions as to 
movements. END 
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Ball bearing retainer molded in one piece 
of ZyrTet eliminates burrs and many other 


Counter for instruments including clocks 
and high-speed money counters uses drums, 
gears and other components of ZYTEL, which 
quiet, resilient and abrasion resistant, the is abrasion resistant and can be molded to 
retainers speed assembly . . . reduce rejects. close tolerances. (By B & B Plastics, Inc., 
(By Dreco, Inc., N. Olmsted, Ohio, for Green Oakville, Conn., for Haydon Instrument Co., 
Ball Bearing Company, Cleveland, Ohio.) Waterbury, Connecticut.) 


causes of premature bearing failure. Smooth, 





Electrical limit switch with 7 parts of ZyTEL 
lasts at least 5 times as long as former switches 
with metal or other plastic components, due 
to the low friction, long wear of ZyTEL, plus 
its excellent are resistance. (By Berea Plas- 
tics Co., Berea, Ohio, for R. B. Denison Mfg. 
Co., Bedford, Ohio.) 


Look what's better now...because of Du Pont ZYTEL 


Sometimes the product improvements made possible by Du Pont ZyTEL nylon res- 
ins leap to the eye; at other times, as in the three products above, the components 


of ZyTEL are hidden in the “works.” But here, too, the advantages of using ZYTEL 


emerge unmistakably in rugged tests, prolonged use and on a cost-accounting sheet. 

Tough, abrasion resistant, light in weight, chemically resistant, ZYTEL nylon res- 
ins are available in white or a variety of colors. Intricate parts of ZyTEL can be 
economically molded to exact dimensions in large quantities . . . require little or 
no finishing. And Zytet offers excellent electrical properties. 

Not surprising, then, that more and more manufacturers are taking advantage 
of the unique combination of properties offered by these versatile materials. For 
more information about ZyTEL and the ways it may help you improve a product or 
lower your costs, write to: E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Department 
D-416, Room 2507-Z, Nemours Building, W ilmington 98, Delaware. 

In Canada: Du Pont of Canada Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. 
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Mercury lamps may look alike 


These Mercury lamps look alike and cost about the same, but one— 
the Westinghouse Lamp—will deliver more light initially and main- 
tain this high light output longer. It is your most economical choice 
for industrial and commercial lighting and incorporates all 4 out- 
standing improvements listed below. 


1. Lifeguard™ arc tube to improve lumen maintenance. Even after 
10,000 hours of use, these lamps will still give 85% of their initial light 
output. This means that 21% years after you install Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps, your plant or streets will have almost the same high level of 
light as when the lamps were new! 
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... Dut four differences make one a better buy! 


2. New design electrodes lock in the emission material and insure 
long life and easier starting. 


3. Weather Duty™ construction. Special glass is resistant to ther- 
mal shock and corrosive fumes. Moisture, industrial fumes, even snow 
and rain can’t harm these Westinghouse Mercury Lamps. 


4. Hi-temp silicone cement holds bases tight for life . . . actually 
gets stronger as the lamps burn. No drop-outs. Westinghouse even 
date-codes its mercury lamps so you can check performance. 


No matter what type or wattage of mer- 
cury lamps you use, you will get more 
value and light for your money—plus 
longer, trouble-free service—by specify- 
ing and insisting on Westinghouse Mer- 
cury Lamps. Westinghouse makes the 
most complete line of mercury lamps in 
the industry .. . 100 to 3000 watt sizes 
...in clear, color-corrected and reflector 
types. Contact your authorized Westing- 
house lamp agent or nearest Westing- 
house sales office. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westin house 


WESTINGHOUSE LAMP DIVISION, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J. 











HOW TO BOOST YIELD... 








(IN ANY FIELD! 


"A customer called long distance. He needed a replacement part for his harvester, 
and needed it in a hurry. Although he didn't expect delivery for several days, we 
got the part to him in 3 hours via Greyhound Package Express. That was 12 years 





ago. He's been our best customer ever since 


, 


AND /|. 
ae8 ¢ 


COSTS YOU@ 
TAB 


When getting it there in a hurry means business, you can 
count on Greyhound Package Express! Your packages go 
anywhere Greyhound goes, by dependable Greyhound buses 
on their regular runs. That means you get service seven days 


an 
+ 





FARM EQUIPMENT ‘SALES C0, 


a week...24 hours a day... weekends and holidays! And 
you can send C.0.D., Collect, Prepaid—or open a charge 
account. For information, call any Greyhound bus station, 


or write Dept. 2D, 


140 South Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Crystals Formed From Gaseous Silicon 
Promise Better Semiconductor Devices 


Merck & Co’s electronic chemicals division has scored 
a major breakthrough in growing silicon crystals for semi- 
conductor devices such as transistors, diodes, and circuit 
function packages (BW—Mar.26'60,p74). Merck’s new 
crystals—some are several inches long and 4 in. thick— 
are formed directly from gaseous silicon, can have almost 
any number of closely controlled impurity layers in the 
single crystal. 

Merck scientists believe their method of crystal pro- 
duction will lead to much higher yields of good devices 
and large reductions in waste. The crystals are not yet 
available in quantity. 


Post Office Installs Equipment in “Tent’’ 
While Building Is Constructed Around It 


A building within a building is the idea Gilbane Build- 
ing Co. came up with to speed construction of the new 
automated post office (BW —Apr.11°59,p139) in Provi- 
dence, R. I. The use of an 80-ft. by 40-ft. “tent” inside 
the uncompleted post office permitted the installation of 
the complex, clectromechanical mail-handling equipment 
to go on while the building was being erected around it. 

Hoosier Tarpaulin & Canvas Goods Co., which sup- 
plied the vinyl-coated nylon tent, tailored the shape so 
that the center section would duck under a low-hanging 
tie-beam. 


Plastic Wins Another Market 
From Metal in Automotive Field 


Tougher plastics are taking over jobs from metals in 
sizable markets. Latest example is the tiny pumps for 
windshield washers in the 1960 Fords and Mercurys. 

The pumps, designed to be driven by the fan belt, are 
made of Delrin, a plastic by du Pont. They are injection- 
molded by the Delman Co. of Cookeville, Tenn. Delman 
Co. says they are cheaper and lighter in weight than a 
comparable die-cast metal pump. In addition, Delrin’s 
chemical resistance practically climinates the problem of 
internal corrosion, the bane of most metal pumps. 


Process Reclaims Iron-Descaling Bath, 


Reduces Stream Pollution Problems 


One of the major problems steel mills face in dealing 
with stream pollution is handling the acid residues left 
over from their descaling operations. Up to now, the 
pickling solution—as these descaling baths are called 
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had to be treated chemically and dumped into nearby 
streams. 

Now Ionics, Inc., reports that by adapting its electric 
membrane process for desalting (BW-—Jan.11°59,p133), 
the sulphuric acid used for pickling can be used over and 
over, and the iron collected in the descaling operation 
can be reclaimed. 

It is estimated that U.S. steel mills spend over $20- 
million yearly in the purchase and disposal of pickling 
solutions. Dr. Walter Juda, executive vice-president of 
Ionics, claims that its reclamation operation can save 
about $500,000 annually for a steel mill pickling 15 
tons of iron per day. Juda says that is a conservative 
figure if you consider that normally such a mill would 
purchase, use, and throw away about $385,000 worth of 
pickling solution each year, and spend another $115,000 
to dispose of it. The Ionics process would pay for itself, 
and, if you add in the iron reclaimed, might even show 
a profit, according to Juda. 


Easy Way to Load Piggyback Trailers 


_ wo 


a « 
=... TRAILER " Tras 


This traveling lifting device is designed to simplify 
loading and unloading truck trailers traveling piggyback. 

Travelift & Engineering, Inc., of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., 
built the new style straddle carrier, which is being 
marketed by Trailmobile, Inc., a subsidiary of Pullman, 
Inc. The unloader, which one man can operate, uses 
four hydraulically controlled arms to grasp the side of 
the trailer and lift and unload it. The hydraulic lifters 
can be folded into the overhead for clearance. 


Sparrows Point Mill Takes to Oxygen 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s plans to upgrade its Sparrows 
Point (Md.) plant include adapting seven open-hearth 
furnaces, rated at 375 tons each, to use oxygen. The 
mill, though rated one of the most modern in the indus- 
try, has been a major holdout against large-scale use of 
oxygen for increasing steelmaking rates. 

The upgrading will jump the plant’s annual capacity 
from 8.2-million to 9-million tons; it also calls for mod- 
ernizing the flange mill, the 60-in. plate mill, and the 
56-in. hot strip mill, and adding a new continuous an- 
nealing line for producing tin plate at 2,000 ft. per min. 
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FOR THE POWER 
OF THE ATOM 








In Rowe, Massachusetts, the Yankee 
Atomic Electric Company has built one of 
the first commercial atomic power plants 
in the U.S. 

This engineering marvel, designed to 
transform the destructive power of the 
atom into useful electrical energy, utilizes 
no less than 200,000 feet of Simplex wire 
and cable, some of which is exposed to 
radiation. 

For top performance in all types of in- 
stallations, utilities and industrial com- 
panies the world over rely on the products 
of Simplex research and development. 


1885 Diamond Jubilee 1960 
75 years of leadership in the 
Wire and Cable industry 


WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
Cambridge, Mass. « Newington, N. H. 
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Little Computer With Big Brain 


To get within reach of the pocket- 
book of smaller companies and branches 
of large corporations, Datamatic Div. of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
this week added the new machine above 
to its line of high-speed computers. 

The new computer, the Honeywell 
400, cuts both the size and price of 
earlier products of Datamatic, which 
was formed five years ago. Its first prod- 
uct was a large general-purpose data 
processing system, the Datamatic 1,000, 
that used power tube circuits and could 
be rented for about $40,000 a month or 
bought for something like $2-million. 
In 1959, the Honeywell 800 was pre- 
sented—a fully transistorized job that 
does the work of the 1,000 and more 
but costs half the price. 
¢ Sophisticated—The new 400 rents 
for $8,660 a month and sells for $390,- 
000. Datamatic points out, however, 
that it is by no means a “baby” com- 
puter, but a fully grown adult only a 
little less sophisticated than the 800. 
It’s aimed at the customer who needs 
the processing versatility of the big ma- 
chines, if not their volume capacity. 

The central processor of the 400 has 
an internal speed of about 6,000 opera- 
tions, such as additions or subtractions, 


per second. It has a memory of 1,024 
words—or, in different terms, 10,000 
characters (this can be doubled if de- 
sired). ‘The high-speed printer that 
comes as standard equipment opcrates 
at 900 lines per minute, and the unit's 
card reader has a capacity of 650 cards 
per minute. Datamatic claims that its 
tape drives, which transfer information 
at the rate of 64,000 characters per sec 
ond, are the fastest in the business. 
¢ Team—Company officials emphasize 
that the 400 is not meant to be a suc 
cessor to the more powerful 800. In 
fact, Datamatic will just begin deliver. 
ing the 800 next fall from a $35-million 
backlog of orders. ‘Thus the machines 
will be marketed at the same time. 
Ihe company thinks this will be a 
profitable state of affairs: Since the 400 
and the 800 are fed from the same in- 
put and output devices and speak the 
same language, they can be used in con- 
junction with one another. For ex 
ample, a 400 in a branch office and an 
800 at headquarters can both play with 
the same data for different stages of 
processing. A growing company that 
can only afford the 400 at present, 
could switch to an 800 later, without 
having to reprogram its files. 


Self Power for Pipeline 


A small turbine generator (picture, 
page 90) is being field-tested by its 
maker, Magnetic Industries, Inc., an en- 
gineering company in Houston, Tex. 
Designed to supply electric power to 
operate valves and other devices for gas 
pipelines in remote areas, it works in an 
unusual way that makes use of the gas 
flow itself. 


The turbine is placed directly in the 
line, where gas is whipping through at 
pressures of 500 to 1000 psi. This 
stream is forced through a nozzle and 
the resulting pressure drop drives the 
turbine. 

In order to stand the high rota 
tional velocity of the turbine wheel, a 
permanent magnet die-cast in alumr 
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CHEMAGINATION 


FLY A B-52—BLIND Squat black boxes steer the giant on its preset course, and drop the bomb. Com- 
puters that can pilot a plane or beat you at chess are made with Durez® plastics—sturdy, lightweight, self- 
insulating materials easily molded to complex shapes, able to deliver a host of wanted properties and 
retain them under stress. MAKE NEWS in water safety—with a flame-resistant plastic 
boat. The boat industry is just starting to take advantage of the great structural strength and safety 
inherent in Hetron® fire-retardant polyester plastics. Where can you use these super-strong materials? 
Skylights? Ducts? Acid scrubbers? They resist chemicals as well as fire. ADD PERMANENCE 
to a soft material like cork, and you get a durable product like this new floor tile. Durez phenolic resins 
lock the cork granules together with a bond that resists heat, moisture, and abrasion—for keeps. Tell us 
what you'd like to make with plastics that go places, and do things other plastics can’t do. 


DUREZ PLASTICS DIVISION fFtlla 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 4004 WALCK RD., NORTH TONAWANDA, N.Y. Se 


PLASTICS 











Formula for a fast track: 
machines and muscle like this 


This new power equipment helps to keep Nickel Plate’s high-speed 
track smooth and fast .. . so your freight goes through with no delays, 
safely. Just one more reason why we say: To speed your freight, ship 
Nickel Plate! 

You'll find 43 Nickel Plate traffic offices located in principal cities. 
All have TWX teletype facilities. Call any office for complete shipping 
and tracing information. For high-speed freight service, get on the 
fast track: Nickel Plate. 
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by the customer’s clock 





THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
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90 New Products 








num with steel keeper bands around it 
replaces the customary brushes. The 
magnet is easily maintained by putting 
a new charge on it perhaps once a year. 
The picture shows the device located 
on a U-shaped bypass off the main line. 
This was done for test purpeses only; it 
isn’t necessary to build a bypass for 
actual use. Magnetic says that the 20 
psi. needed to produce 1,000 watts of 
power is not enough to interfere with 
the transmission of gas. 
e Low-Cost—Production models, ex- 
pected in about 90 days, will probably 
cost under $2,000. This low initial 
cost, and operating costs of almost 
nothing, will make use of electric power 
in remote areas considerably cheaper 
for gas pipelines. Magnetic feels cer- 
tain the generator could also be used 
for crude oil and product pipelines. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A new motor oil keeps auto engines 
clean by breaking sludge into particles 
far smaller than normal lubricating oil 
breaks it into, according to its manu- 
facturer, Esso Standard Div. of Humble 
Oil & Refining Co. The particles are 
kept in suspension—and thus away from 
engine parts. Esso says that the polymer 
molecule at the heart of the new oil 
is so complex that an electronic com- 
puter had to determine its structure. 
a 

Aluminum foil coated with an adhesive 
that forms a permanent bond with 
woods and plastics is the newest product 
of Aluminum Co. of America (page 
168). The foil is applied by a hot press. 
Said to be highly resistant to heat and 
moisture, it can serve as a base for 
paint, a light reflector, or a strength- 
ening agent. It is available coated on 
one or both sides in gauges down to 
.001 and widths up to 50 in. 
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Shaping another sun 
ping 


7000 degrees . . . an inferno approaching that of the sun’s surface 
has been created by the scientists of Union Carbide. The energy comes from 
the intensely hot carbon arc. Through the use of mirrors, the heat is reflected 
to form a single burning image of the electric are at a convenient point. 
Called the are-image furnace, it extends the limits of high-temperature 
research on new materials for the space age. 

For years, mammoth carbon and graphite electrodes have fired 
blazing electric furnaces to capture many of today’s metals from their ores 
and to produce the finest steels. But, in addition to extreme heat. the carbon 
arc produces a dazzling light that rivals the sun. In motion picture projectors, 
its brilliant beam floods panoramic movie screens with every vivid detail 
from a film no larger than a postage stamp. 

The carbon are is only one of many useful things made from 
the basic element, carbon. The people of Union Carbide will carry on their 


research to develop even better ways for carbon to serve everyone. 


...a hand in things to come 


Learn about the exciting work 
going on now in carbons, chem- 
icals, gases, metals, plastics, and 
nuclear energy.Write for *‘Prod- 
ucts and Processes”? Booklet JI 
Union Carbide Corporation, 30 
E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
In Canada, Union Carbide 


Canada Limited, Toronto, 
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They've worked their way 


SP OST aaa 


into the language... 


What one name means truck to you? People the 
world over would answer Mack, for “Built Like a 
Mack”’ long ago became part of the language, denot- 
ing strength, long life and unmatched performance. 


Today, as always, the name Mack still signifies 
the ultimate in truck performance. It stands for 
vehicles endowed with bulldog dependability .. . 
that get the important jobs done most economically. 
It’s the standard by which other trucks are judged. 


If truck transportation has a part in your business, 
your Mack representative will gladly outline the 
many specific reasons why Mack trucks will prove 
the most profitable in your operation. 


8? Mack 


BUILT LIKE A 


Emergency vehicles that must stand ready to 
answer any call...or hard-working haulers 
that daily carry America’s cargoes or keep its 
construction moving—here and everywhere 
there are important trucking jobs, you'll find 
that Mack economy and dependability are by 


words. The reason? Balanced Design—the ex- 
clusive Mack practice of manufacturing in its 
own plants all vital components to work together 
for highest fuel economy, greatest freedom 
from profit-cutting downtime, and longest use- 
ful mileage life. 
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Here, in the coffee-taster’s sanctum, Butter-Nut Coffee gets its de- 
licious taste. Thomas J. Prettyman, senior vice president of Swanson 
owned Butter-Nut Foods, protects the blend by sampling one of the 
48 varieties of beans that brew Butter-Nut flavor. A favorite in the 
Midwest since frontier days, Butter-Nut has added a new-type instant 
coffee and is rapidly expanding its market. 


Another protector of the blend is Insurance by North America 
a Stabilizing force against loss in the over-all operations of importing 
roasting, packaging and selling. INA, through its local agent, cover 
inbound shipments and has a share in Fire and Exte 
on various properties. It also writes Busines 
Butter-Nut profits. 


Wouldn’t your business benefit from this unusu yrotection 
ind service? Ask your broker or any INA ager more details on 
Insurance by North America...the company that 


Insurance Company of North Americ 


rs 


Life Insurance Company of Nor 


INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 
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More Work for Radioisotopes 


AEC scientists say industry 
hasn’t begun to exhaust the 
potential uses of peaceful 
atomic energy. 


At the 1960 Nuclear Congress in 
New York last week, leaders in peace- 
time uses of atomic energy urged U.S. 
industry to step up its use of radioiso- 
topes—both in the laboratory and in 
processing operations. Wider use of 
“tagged” or “thinking atoms,” they 
promised, will reap a dual reward: 

e It will result in hundreds of new 
products, as well as improving the qual- 
ity of manv of those already on the 
market. 

e It will save industrv itself. bil- 
lions of dollars annually in research and 
production costs. 
¢ Already Saving—An annual saving of 
$40-million is claimed in industries 
where radioisotopes are already being 
used. 

In the metal processing industry, 
radioisotopes are being used in nuclear 
gauges to measure the thickness of ma- 
terials produced by coating, rolling, 
bonding, and extrusion. 

In the chemical and petroleum in- 
dustries, radioisotopes are used in den- 
sity gauges that measure the mass flow 
of chemicals and petrochemicals. 

Isotope tracers in pharmaccutical 

company laboratories check on progress 
of complex synthesis reactions. ‘They 
permit scientists to “see” into the re- 
action, something no other laboratory 
instrument has ever conveniently al- 
lowed. 
* Holding Back—Still, the industrial 
potential of radioisotopes has hardly 
been tapped, according to Atomic En 
ergy Commission scientists. ‘The re- 
luctance of U.S. industry to put radio- 
isotopes to work apparently has several 
causes: 

¢ Lingering fear of danger to lab 
and plant personnel. 

e Unawareness of how to use 
radioisotopes to benefit a company’s 
operations. 

e ‘The fact that AEC has the au- 
thority to demand ownership of all 
patents in the field. Big companies hav: 
been reluctant to spend much of their 
own money in working on new uses of 
radioisotopes when the results of such 
work can be given to anyone, includ- 
ing competitors, ‘This has slowed re- 
search in process uses of radioisotopes 
more than it has slowed lab uses, AEC 
officials think. 
¢ What They Are—By definition, ra- 
dioisotopes are atoms that give off 
radiation. More than 900 radioisotopes 
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FOR POWER. In this half-size model of Martin Co.’s 8-ft.-high thermoelectric weather 
station, the fuel cell (lower section) uses heat of radioactive decay to make a current. 


have already been identified by research- 
ers. Since radioisotopes of nearly all 
the natural elements can be artificially 
produced by bombarding stable ele- 
ments with sub-atomic particles (such 
as protons, neutrons, or electrons) from 
a nuclear reactor, there’s everv reason 
to suppose that this number can be in- 
creased materially. 

Three main types of radiation are 
emitted by radioisotopes: alpha and 
beta particles and the so-called gamma 
ravs. But there is a world of difference 
in the problems of dealing with the 
three types 

Alpha particles (composed of two 
protons and two neutrons from the ra- 
dioactive atom’s nucleus) are positively 
charged and not very penetrating. 
Nearly all alpha particles can be stopped 
by a thin sheet of paper. 

Beta particles are electrons thrown 
off by a radioisotope as it disinte- 
grates and returns to its more stable 
form. They are negatively charged and 
extremely light. Ordinarilv, beta radia- 
tion will travel only a few feet in air 
and can be effectively stopped by an 
inch of wood. 

Gamma radiation is the only kind of 
cmission from radioisotopes that raises 
a serious industrial safety — worry. 
Gamma rays have no electrical charge, 
but they can travel for great distances 
at the speed of light. They easily pass 
through most solid substances, and 
thick sections of lead or concrete shicld- 

































































FOR TESTING. Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
uses radioisotopes, as in this mockup, to 
detect leaks, other abnormalities. 
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Here's the lighter 


that means business... 


at lowest cost! 


vw RONSON 


SUPER WINDLITE 


@ Tests* Prove: New Super Windlite stays lit in 
winds that snuff out other leading windproof 


lighters 


@ Super Windlite keeps your trademark con- 


stantly in sight, in mind 


@ It’s trim, lightweight, built to last 
"tests conducted by U.S. Testing Co., Report #47912, 


Sept. 26, 1958 


RONSON CORP., 
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For price and engraving information on Ronson prod- 
ucts, attach coupon to company letterhead and mail. 


Ronson Corporation, Special Sales Division 


1 Ronson Road, Woodbridge, N. J. 


0 Send literature on Ronson products for business gifts 
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. . . large-scale use of high 
intensity radiation in pro- 
duction plants is just start- 
ing to catchon... 

(STORY on page 95) 


ing are required to protect personnel 
from them. 

e Many Users—As of Nov. 30, safety 
procedures in handling radioisotopes 
had been worked out so completely, 
however, that AEC had been able to 
license 2,555 institutions to use them 
for medical diagnosis and therapy; 1,600 
companies had been given the go-ahead 
to use them in processing and testing 
work, and 1,562 licenses had been 
granted for laboratory R&D. 

The estimated number of licenses 
at the beginning of this vear was 26% 
ahead of 1958 totals—and 62% ahead 
of the number of licenses that had 
been granted up to the end of 1957. 
¢ Room to Grow—These figures repre- 
sent real growth. But thev are far less 
impressive when compared to the po- 
tential for users in industry. 

Most of the widest uses already de- 
veloped for radioisotopes in industry, 
AEC savs, use very little radiation. They 
are either radioisotopes for tracing or 
small radiation sources for gauging and 
testing. 

Major applications in tracing include 
wear and lubrication tests on piston 
rings, gears, and machine parts; wear 
tests on paints, varnishes, wax coatings, 
and other protective agents; studies of 
the cleaning action of detergents and 
other agents on clothing and _ fabrics; 
detecting leaks in complicated plant 
equipment and underground gas  stor- 
age depots; tracing flow in pipelines, 
streams, catalytic crackers, chemical 
processing plants, and fluid or slurn 
svstems. 

In the arca of radioinspection, the 
list includes testing of welds in ships, 
tanks, pipelines, and other containment 
vessels; testing of rocket fuels for uni- 
formity; inspection of packages, cans, 01 
sheet metal as they move down a pro- 
duction line; testing of packaged fluid 
products (including foods) for level, 
content, thickness, or even density. 

In gauging, the list of products con- 
trolled or improved through the use of 
radioisotopes is growing steadily. 

Large-scale use of high-intensity radi- 
ation in actual production (through 
radioisotopes) is just starting to catch 
on. Scientists predict that intense radia- 
tion (as a tool in making products) will 
someday revolutionize both the plastics 
and the metals industries. But such de- 
velopments require immense invest- 
ments in research funds and are still 
fairly uncommon. One recent example, 
though, was W. R. Grace’s announce 
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The bill is higher than ever today when fire 
interrupts production. That is why architects, en- 
gineers and building management think in terms of 
“total fireproofness”. A requirement of this concept 
is the scrutiny of every element of construction as 
to flammability. 

An additional contribution to “ total fireproofness”’ 
has now been made with the development of ‘ Pyro- 
Kure”’® vapor barriers. These U/L rated products 
(used in construction to eliminate condensation dam- 
age) employ paper, foil or plastic film laminations 
that actually put themselves out if a flame is applied! 

American Sisalkraft is experienced in the produc- 
tion of low cost, waterproof papers and plastic films 
for industrial packaging, tough sealing tapes for 


shipping cartons as well as vapor barriers for building 
and road construction. 

If this experience suggests a possible answer to a 
packaging or construction problem in your firm, we 
will be glad to hear from you. Write us at our main 
offices in Attleboro, Massachusetts. 


SISALKRAFT 


AMERICAN SISALKRAFT CORPORATION 
Chicago6 « New York17 «+ San Francisco 5 
In Canada: Murray-Brantford Ltd., Montreal 


reinforced paper, foil and plastics for construction, industrial packaging and agriculture 








this earthmover 
moves earth 
faster... 


because of Osborn 
power brushing 





Husky earthmoving units like this depend on hydraulic power to 
keep them on-the-go. And precision-built hydraulic pumps deliver 
the power for fast, profitable load-and-dump cycles. A leading maker 
of hydraulic pumps was hand-tool finishing an important pump 
part. His cost: $14.00 per hundred. Today, an Osborn Metal 
Finishing Machine does his job automatically . . . uniformly “breaks” 
sharp edges and removes burrs that can foul the hydraulic system. 
Cost: $1.30 per hundred. It’s typical of how you can reduce costs, 
speed production and up- 

grade product quality. Write 

The Osborn Manufacturing O Sy B ¢) R y 
Company, Dept. A-203, ® 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 











Metal Finishing Machines...and Methods « Industrial Brushes * Foundry Production Machinery 
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. . . by 1965, Americans 
should be enjoying fresh 
fruit and vegetables pre- 
served by radiation . . 

(STORY on page 95) 


ment of its production of irradiated 
polyethylene (BW —Mar.26’60,p174). 

¢ Lab Uses—In the laboratory, use of 
radioisotopes has been growing rapidly, 
especially in connection with agricul- 
ture. Radioisotopes are helping scien- 
tists to unlock the secret of everything 
from plant nutrition and animal diseases 
to fertilizer use, milk production, insect 
eradication, and the development of 
new plant varieties through mutation. 

More than $5-million a year is be- 
ing spent on agricultural-related radio- 
isotope research. And AEC recently 
launched a new five-year, $5-million 
R&D program to develop practical 
methods for the low-dosage radiation 
of fresh foodstuffs. 

The use of radioisotopes for food 
preservation has been discussed for 
years (BW—Jan.28°56,p174). But it has 
floundered in a bog of misunderstand- 
ing about feasibility and safety. Most of 
the problems have been thrashed out 
now, says AEC’s Dr. Paul C. Aebersold, 
and, by 1965, Americans should be en- 
joving fresh fruit and vegetables pre- 
served by low-dose radiation. 
¢ Oil and Gas—Another research effort 
that has been strong lately is the ex- 
panded use of radioisotopes as tracers 
in oil and gas exploration. The poten- 
tial importance of this work, the oil 
industry knows well, could involve huge 
stakes. 

The Bureau of Mines recently made 
a study of the problems involved in 
using beta-emitting radioisotope gas 
tracers in oil field operations. It in- 
vestigated all known techniques in pro- 
portioning tracer gases, in methods of 
sampling, and even in counting systems 
The bureau’s conclusion: ‘There are 
simple, inexpensive solutions to most 
of the problems that have been encoun 
tered in this use of radioisotopes. 
Within the next few months and years, 
radioisotopes should increasingly be 
put to work in the oil industry. 
¢ Generating Electricity—A third use 
of radioisotopes in bulk has been receiv- 
ing considerable research attention re- 
cently. This is in connection with the 
direct generation of electricity from 
heat. Several types of small radioiso 
tope-powered batteries have alread\ 
been designed and marketed. Most of 
them, however, produce only microwatts 
of electricity. Thev have found limited 
application in military items. 

Just this week, however, the Martin 
Co. released plans for its 725-Ib. radio- 
isotope-fucled automatic weather sta- 
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STEPS IN THE RACE TO OUTER SPACE 


Breaking a Space Traffic Jam 


By 1970 our solar system will be filled 
with expended satellites—whirling aim- 
lessly in space with dead batteries and 
electronic equipment, their missions long 
since completed. 

As space traffic increases, these dere- 
licts will have to be captured and broken 
out of orbit to keep flight paths clear. 
For this task, special towboats will be 
designed and crews trained. 

Here, step by step, is an account of 
such Satellite capture and destruction: 


1. The towboat, driven by electro-particle 
propulsion, rockets into space at speeds 
reaching 25,000 m.p.h. Its reversible en- 
eines enable it to slow as it approaches 


the radar-located satellite, and match 
the derelict's speed as it moves into 
orbit behind it 

2. Crewmen attach lines to the satellite 
(as in illustration). Then they haul the 
towboat forward and its nose cone is 
clamped to the satellite’s rocket nozzle. 
3. The towboat’s engines are then 
switched to full reverse and the linked 
machines gradually lose momentum, 
nosing into a spiral path toward the 
Earth below. 

4. When a safe point is reached, the 
towboat automatically releases the satel- 
lite and it is consumed by friction as it 


plunges into the heavier atmosphere. 
The towboat, regaining its speed, moves 
on to its next assignment—breaking a 
traffic jam in some other congested point 
in space. 


ARAMA, now providing the inertial 
guidance system for the ATLAS ICBM 
and engaged in advanced research and 
development, is in the vanguard of the 
race to outer space. For this effort, 
ARAMA needs scientists and engineers 
experienced in astronautics. AMAGA, 
Garden City, New York. A Division of 
American Bosch Arma Corporation. 


AMERICAN BOSCH ARMA CORPORATIONW 
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This envelope was designed for an 
insurance company. An automo- 
bile accident claim may start with 
a simple letter, but the data soon 
piles up as photographs, reports 
and bills are added... This Spe- 
cial Duty Envelope provides ‘‘col- 
lectiveness’’ for photos and papers 
of many sizes. It is printed to de- 
velop an orderly record of events, 
and facilitates the making of per- 
manent copies. 


have your secretary drop us a line. 


United States Envelope Company 


General Offices * Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


Business benefits wherever the envelope is an executive decision 








Executive with a problem 


U.S.E. Special Duty Envelope 


a 





Our experience and facilities are available to help you develop 
a U. S. E. Special Duty Envelope for mailings, business sys- 
tems or packaging. The whole fascinating story is told in a 
book: "HOW EXECUTIVES SOLVE BUSINESS PROBLEMS 
with U. S. E. Special Duty ENVELOPES.”’’ It’s free . . . please 
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... AEC will publish full re- 
ports on its fundamental 
studies of new measurement 
methods .. . 


(STORY on page 95) 


tion (picture). ‘The radioisotope unit 
will be able to produce five watts of 
electricity, to power a radio with a 
range of 250-1,500 miles (depending on 
frequency), for a minimum of two years 
without refueling or servicing. ‘The iso- 
tope strontium-90 will generate heat as 
it spontaneously decays. Sixty thermo- 
couples surrounding the fucl capsule 
will convert the heat to electrical en- 
ergy (BW—Apr.9’60,p155). 

Martin researchers say their 8-ft.-long 

radioisotope-fucled weather station is 
designed primarily for use on land but 
could also survive immersion in sea 
water without damage. 
e Basic Research—l’o encourage indus- 
try to do more intensified work on de- 
veloping other new uses for radioiso- 
topes, AEC last December authorized 
funds for an Office of Isotope Develop- 
ment. ‘This office is to attack the more 
basic research problems that individual 
companies might find it hard to justify 
in their own research budgets. On tap 
for carly research 

e Fundamental studies of new 
radiation measurement methods. Pro- 
cedures for counting the amount of 
alpha, beta, and gamma radiation have 
been pretty well established. But there 
are other measurements involved in the 
decay of radioisotopes that could be ex- 
tremely important, too. Such things as 
processes for neutron (another sub- 
atomic particle) capture, determining 
neutron scatter, and noting position 
(the clectrical counterpart of the elec- 
tron) annihilation will be studied. 

e Broad survevs intg possible im- 
mediate applications of radioisotopes mM 
industry that have been overlooked in 
the first go-round. New radioisotopes 


Martin’s Radioisotope 
Weather Station 
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When your people have to move... 
Trust everything to 
your Allied man 

















It’s your job to expedite an executive's long or involved are important, their time is valuable. The company trusts ther 
move without upsetting his family, costing him time and you, your know-how, experience and personal attention. your 
worry. You know it’s important because company people And you must trust a mover. There, as in your job, it's Man 


Here’s why 
you should 
trust the 
Allied Man 
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He packs their things with expert care. Kleen-Pad 
wardrobe and mattress cartons, fitted padding are a fem 
of his tools. His work fits more company traffic spec 
cations than any other mover in the world. 


He moves your men on 
time, packs and loads on 
schedule. 3600 Allied Vans 
are dispatched, constantly 
supervised by Central Con- 


i j Their possessions never leave his han@ 
trol in Chicago. 


To Spain in a Seavan or 150 miles in du 
proof cartons ... from dispatcher to desti 
tion ... all moves get continuous Allied ¢@ 























y trusts the man that counts—in the van and backing him up. Allied has 
ttention. your man. More people trust family belongings to their Allied 
job, its Man than to any other mover in the world. 


~~ 


Allied 


world's largest 


Van Lines 


25th and Roosevelt Road, Broadview, Ill. 


Look up your Allied Man 
in your phone book. 
More people do, again and again 


FREE FOLDER 
Send for “Household Moving” today 
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Now I see what they mean when they say, 





Advanced aerodynamic principles have been applied in the design of 
Joy Turbodynamic Compressors to produce higher stage performance. 
This has enabled Joy engineers to reduce the number of stages required, 
with resultant savings in compressor size and cost. Lesser requirements 
for floor space, head room and foundations permit savings in the in- 
stallation cost. Higher stage performance also improves overall com- 
pressor efficiency, which gives lower power and cooling water consumption. 

Joy axial and centrifugal compressors can be supplied for any typ¢ 
of air or gas compression service in a range from 15 to 15,000 hp. For 
applications in which positive displacement type compressors offer 
advantages, Joy has a complete line of vertical, V-type and semi-radia: 
machines ranging from 15 to 1250 hp; whatever your air or gas compres- 
sion requirements may be, Joy can provide you with exactly the right 
compressor. For complete details on Joy dynamic compressors, write 
for Bulletin 1169-56. 
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- ] Joy Manufacturing Company 
‘@: } Oliver Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


AIR MOVING EQUIPMENT FOR ALL INDUSTRY 
paca — - 
1G wy | & if 
— Bs si | Fens 8 In Canada: Joy Manufacturing Company 


& bent € ectors Reciprocating oe Dynamic Co at "s Bowe (Canad) Limited, Galt, Ontario 

















will be made and investigated; private 
producers will be encouraged to turn 
out test samples of special radioisotopes 
for distribution to big sectors of the 
business community. 

e Private Work, Too—In addition to 
the work going on in government lab- 
oratories, AEC also has 93 contracts, 
worth $3.7-million, with private labora- 
tories and foundations. An attempt will 
be made to improve coordination of 
this research so that industry can get, 
as quickly as possible, the answers to 
some of the troubling problems about 
the use of radioisotopes. 

Radioisotopes are being used to meas- 
ure everything from snowfall and po- 
tential water ‘supply in the High Sier- 
tas to the purity of tranquilizers Yet 
AEC estimates that somewhat less than 
1% of the potential industrial users of 
such techniques are using them. 

By 1970, if the AEC has its wavy, few 
industrial plants and laboratories in the 
entire U.S. will not be dependent on 
them. 





RESEARCH BRIEFS 








Municipal water plants, though not de- 
signed for the purpose, remove a sub- 
stantial fraction of the radioisotopes 
from the water they process, studies 
made at the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Hanford (Wash.) atomic labora- 
tories have revealed. Most of the re- 
moval occurs during filtration. 

e 
A British scientist, Dr. J. Harold Burn, 
has suggested that the feeling of well- 
being experienced by smokers may re- 
sult from the release of tiny amounts of 
a potent hormone, norepinephrine. 
Norepinephrine is made by special cells 
in or near the skin, heart, blood ves- 
sels, and brain. 

s 
Further evidence of the role of dictar\ 
magnesium and vitamin B-6 in prevent- 
ing the formation of kidney stones was 
reported at the 44th annual meeting otf 
the Federation of American Societies of 
Biology in Chicago this week. Research 
experiments on rats at Harvard Uni- 
versity brought out that calcium oxy- 
late stones (found in two out of three 
patients) can be artificially produced in 
the kidnevs of rats with a vitamin B-( 
deficiency. 

* 
Working with the salt glands of sc 
birds, two University of Wisconsin re- 
searchers think thev have discovered the 
answer to one of the vital processes of 
nerve function—how substances mov 
across a ccll’s membrane. The sub 
stances apparently responsible for the 
transportation are two chemicals called 
phospholipids (part fat, part phosphoric 
acid), which are found in every normal 
living cell. 
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Plain talk about machine dictation: 





“My business is different... bet you 
don’t have a dictating machine for me!” 


No bet... with Edison there’s no need to gamble 
with compromise dictating equipment! In Edison 
Voicewriter’s complete line, there are models that 
are right for you and your staff, right for your 
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“My Edison Voicewriter lets me dictate 
my correspondence any time!” 
With the Voicewriter, you “talk away” your 
work whenever you're ready—at the office or 
at home. No need to tie up your secretary 
—just hand her the Edison Diamond Disc 

for error-free transcribing. 


Get all the facts. Mail coupon today 
for details on the Voicewriter system, 
to match your own special needs. 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. 


McGraw-Edison Company, West Orange, N.J. 


In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ont. 


“Our Edison Televoice system 
speeds home office paperwork!” 
This dictating system is ideal where many 
individuals are occasional dictators. Connects 


each one to a transcribing center by means of 


handy dictating phone. Televoice results in 
greater staff efficiency at low cost. 


Pe ee ee we ee ee ee eee 


type of business— whatever your business may be! 
Important, too, you deal with a nation-wide 

service organization, Edison Voicewriter, with 

over 70 years’ experience in business dictation. 





“My Midgetape goes along 
on all my interviews!” 
A compact, precision tape recorder, the palm- 
size Midgetape recorder makes an ideal “note 
pad” and interview taker. Big help for sales 
training, too! Battery operated, it weighs only 
3 Ibs. Use it anywhere. 
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In Research 


Soviet Scientists Say They Can 
Turn Liquid Fuels to Brick Form 


Soviet researchers say they have proved out a means 
of transforming liquid fuels into solid brick form for 
easy transportation and storage. But apparently they are 
having a hard time selling government planners on large- 
scale use of the process. 

The liquid-to-solid conversion idea was developed at 
the Institute of Fuel Minerals for the Academy of 
Sciences, U.S.S.R., according to a story in Promyshlenno- 
Economicheskaya Gazeta. The author describes the brick 
as follows: “Creamy in color, spongy like a head of Hol- 
land cheese. You light it with a match, and it burns 
quietly and evenly. The flame instantly dies out if you 
blow on it. We cut the brick fuel with a knife—its 
inside structure reminds one of a honeycomb. It con- 
sists of small cells from 5 microns to 50 microns in size, 
and the cells are filled with liquid gas.” 

Liquid butane is transformed into a brick, the article 
goes on, by mixing it with urea-formaldehyde resin, poly- 
vinyl alcohol, casein, and glycerin. The result is a mass 
of miniature bubbles which solidify and imprison the 
fuel. 

Only 5% of the brick’s weight is really solid—the rest 
is fuel. Prof. B. Losev, head of the team which developed 
the fuel brick, says tests show the bricks can be trans- 
ported over long distances and stored in a shed or 
covered with tarpaulin. They can either be burned in 
brick form, or squeezed back to liquid form for burning. 


New Studies on Nuclear Fallout 
Show Much of Danger Now Is Past 


All but about 10% to 15% of the fallout from all past 
nuclear bomb testing has already fallen to the ground, 
according to new Defense Dept. studies on radiation in 
the stratosphere. These figures, announced at last week’s 
\merican Chemical Society meeting in Cleveland, are 
sharply at variance with earlier estimates on radiation 
fallout. 

Where previous calculations apparently went astray, 
according to Dr. J. Laurence Kelp of Columbia Univer- 
sity, was in assuming that the tropopause—the layer of 
atmosphere directly below the stratosphere—was a reason- 
ibly stable belt. On the contrary, the later studies indi- 
sate that the tropopause has holes in it through which 
radioactive debris can fall to earth quickly. 

The Cleveland meeting also heard encouraging news 
to calm some fears about the critical strontium-90 fallout: 

* Up to 20% of the strontium-90 fallout from 
nuclear blasts, it now appears, is “soil-locked” and not 
available to the plants which enter into man’s food (the 
rest of the strontium-90 that has fallen is closer to the 
surface of the soil, above the level of plant roots). This 
is the conclusion from tests run by the Dept. of Agricul 


106 Research 


ture’s research station at Beltsville, Md. Strontium-90 had 
been most feared of all radioactive products released in 
bomb blasts because it causes cancer of the blood 
(leukemia) if taken into the human body in sufficient 
quantities. 

¢ Most of the strontium-90 in plants is absorbed 
through the leaves rather than from the soil, according 
to Dr. C. W. Christensen of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Los Alamos Laboratory. So with most of the 
fallout already down, if no further stratosphere tests are 
run, the fear of radiation fallout should be largely a 
thing of the past. 

2 2 e 


Two Different Forms of Cancer 
Respond to New Drug Treatments 


Progress on several research fronts in the fight against 
cancer was reported at the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Assn. for Cancer Research, held in Chicago this 
week, 

Triple cancer chemotherapy (the use of three different 
types of anticancer drugs simultaneously) has resulted in 
marked improvement in men with widespread cancer of 
the testes, according to Sloan-Kettering researchers. The 
three types of drugs used were (1) an alkalating agent, 
related to nitrogen mustard, (2) an antimetabolite (BW— 
Apr.9’60,p31), and (3) a growth-inhibiting antibiotic. Of 
23 patients tested, three have survived up to 18 months 
with no recurring sign of disease. Twelve others, in 
shorter periods, have had good or partial response to the 
treatment. 

Treatment with fluorinated pyridines (a kind of or- 
ganic chemical compound) has produced anticancer 
activity in 48% of a group of patients with cancer of the 
large intestine, and substantial improvement in another 
11% of the patients. This is the first substantial success 
ever reported in the search for chemicals to restrain the 
growth of cancers of the gastrointestinal tract. Seventy 
seven patients with cancer of the large intestine were 
treated in this particular research test program. 


MIT Experts Near Practical Way 
To Make Structures Out of Ice 


In a new laboratory at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, scientists are making progress in one of the young- 
est fields of the physical sciences—applied glaciology. 
Aim of the work is to find practical methods of utilizing 
snow and ice as inexpensive, large-scale building materials 
for use in Arctic regions. 

Dr. W. David Kingery, head of MIT’s Ice Research 
Laboratory, predicts that engineers will be building prac- 
tical structures out of ice in two or three years, as a result 
of recent research in this field. One especially promising 
prospect: the use of ice alloys (ice combined with saw- 
dust or glass fibers) to increase the tensile strength of 
the ice. 

Researchers are also working on the development of 
new processing aids, including the use of alcohol and 
lubricating agents to make the construction of large ice 
structures practical. 
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For many people, 
here’s the successor to the station wagon! 





Many families—and businesses—are finding the INTERNATIONAL 
Travelall® a better investment than a ‘‘wagon.”’ 
The Travelall carries 8 in style, without crowding—and with 
easier entry and exit, more head room and “spread” room. 
It can haul a truckload of merchandise without strain—has extra 
height and width for tall or bulky pieces, a low tailgate 
and flat floor for easier load handling. 
See your INTERNATIONAL Truck Dealer now. Find out more 
about the Travelall and other INTERNATIONAL light-duty models. 
They’re priced lower than you might think. 












International pickups with 
Bonus-Load bodies offer 25% 
more loadspace and the ease 
of one-hand tailgate opera- 
tion. Cab seats are 5-ft. wide. 
V-8 power is standard. 





Husky, handsome Travelall has 
lively V-8 power, removable rear seats 
that make extra cargo room. There's 
ample ground clearance for off-road 
use, an extra curbside door for 
passenger convenience and safety. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


WORLD’S MOST YMPLETE LINE 


4i4 





® International Harvester Company, Chicago + Motor Trucks + Crawler Tractors * Construction Equipment * McCormick ® Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 














Milton P. Higgins, President, Norton Company, views his company’s advertising: 


“Without advertising, all this power 
would just help us build inventory.” 


“From fusing raw materials for our grinding 
wheels, refractory and other abrasive products 
right through the final production steps, we use 
several hundred million kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity each year. 

“But it takes a different kind of power to move 
our products out of inventory and into use by 
our customers—the power that consistent adver- 


/ 


PUBLICATION §S 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 


tising in top business publications can generate. 

“Norton ads, in_ business 
McGraw-Hill’s, tell engineers, managers, pur- 
chasing agents and other prospects about the 
help our lines offer their particular industries. 

“Product advertising, and having the Norton 
name known, is to us as indispensable a force as 
electric power.” 


magazines like 


_, McGraw-Hill 


« 
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More than one million key men in business and industry pay to read McGraw-Hill publications 





















































In Washington 


Quotas for Imported Fuel Oil 
Are Stepped Up by Interior Dept. 


The Interior Dept. last weekend reversed itself on one 
controversial phase of the oil import control program. 
After saying that quotas wouldn’t be eased unless a 
general, rather than spotty, shortage of residual oil 
developed, the department opened the door to an addi- 
tional 12-million bbl. This oil is used as fuel by industrial 
plants, utilities, and commercial buildings. 

Originally, 77.3-million bbl. of residual had been allo- 
cated for import from Jan. 1 through June 30. Companies 
supplying the Eastern seaboard said they would exhaust 
these quotas by mid-April. ‘The extra quota is to be 
prorated to the same entire list as the original allotments. 
Thus, major companies that claimed to be in most 
serious trouble didn’t get all the relief they sought. 

In the future, Interior Dept. says it will set import 
quotas for residual fuel oil quarterly instead of every 
six months. 


Phillips Offers a Compromise 
On Regulation of Natural Gas 


In 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court put natural gas pro- 
ducers under federal controls in its decision in the Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co. case. Ever since, Phillips has been 
the guinea pig in the long search for an equitable way 
to do the regulating. 

Last week, Phillips proposed a settlement to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. ‘The plan was designed to avoid 
strict utility-tvpe controls, where the regulating agency 
sets prices by computing costs and adding a certain rate 
of return. 

In effect, the company argued that the mountain of 
evidence on its costs gathered in lengthy hearings proves 
one thing: Phillips’ present prices are just and reasonable. 
So it asked FPC to ratify the current scale, which 
brings in $70.8-million a year. ‘This would be a com- 
promise between Phillips’ methods of determining costs 
and those of FPC examiner Joseph Zwwerdling, whose 
opinion is now before the commission for a decision. 

Despite the desirability of a quick settlement, to avoid 
more years in the courts, Phillips’ compromise is unlikely 
to be accepted by all concerned without FPC rulings on 
the rival methods of figuring costs. 


Committee Knocks Out $107-Million 


For Atomic Research at Stanford 


In approving a $211.5-million authorization for con- 
struction of atomic installations in the 1960-61 fiscal 
year, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy knocked 
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out a $107-million item for a two-mile-long energy 
accelerator at Stanford University. In its place, the com- 
mittee put a token $3-million fund for further studies 
of design. 

Chmn. Clinton P. Anderson says the committee is 
worried about the rising cost of high-energy physics 
research equipment and of its operation. He wants the 
whole field studied before any major project is approved. 
AEC Chmn. John McCone had estimated the annual 
operating cost of the Stanford accelerator at $20-million. 
He had also said the project is necessary if we are to keep 
pace with the Russians. 

The committee wrote in $13-million for portable 
nuclear power plants in the Antarctic—enough money to 
start construction of at least three small reactors of a type 
to be chosen by AEC. It also approved $40-million 
requested by AEC to build power plants in cooperation 
with private industry. 

Other authorizations voted by the committee include 
an increase from $4-million to $5-million in the fund for 
biomedical research, including fallout studies; $5.6-mil- 
lion for a materials research lab at the University of 
illinois, and $2.2-million for a radiation lab at Notre 
Dame University. 


Federal School Aid Bills Get 
Encouragement From New Report 


Public school needs—and the cost of meeting them 
in the next 10 years—received a fresh appraisal this week 
in a document released by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion: National Goals in the Staffing and Construction 
of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools. Demo- 
crats will borrow heavily from it in their battle with the 
Administration over federal aid to school districts. 

Construction requirements for the 10 years add up to 
607,600 classrooms costing $26.8-billion, the report esti- 
mates. ‘This includes the existing backlog of needed 
rooms, replacement of rooms that become obsolete or 
are destroyed during the decade, and additional con- 
struction to accommodate the boost in pupil load in 
the next 10 years. 

To achieve the goal of a competent, qualified teacher 
for every room, the report proposes salary scales com- 
petitive with other occupations. The suggested in- 
creases call for average salaries 50% higher in purchasing 
power by 1963-64 than those prevailing in 1958-59, 
followed by annual increases of about 3° thereafter. 

Nationally, the report estimates, these increases would 
boost public school salaries from $6.8-billion a vear ago 
to $12.4-billion in 1963-64 and to $15-billion at the end 
of the decade. It also foresees an increased cost for 
debt service, if construction is financed over the tradi- 
tional long term, from a recent average of $1.5-billion 
a vear to $2.5-billion in the first half of the decade and 
to $2.8-billion in the second half. 

These high costs, and the sharp variation in tax re- 
sources among school districts, are the issues that will 
be debated if the House gets a chance to vote on a 
toned-down $975-million, three-year program of con- 
struction grants that’s before the Rules Committee. The 
Senate has passed a bill authorizing $1.8-billion in two 
vears for construction and teachers’ salaries. 
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BENCH SCALE PORTABLE SCALE 
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FLOOR SCALE 





Toledo Printweigh Scales are available in 
a wide range of models, including Portable, 
Floor, and Bench types as illustrated; also 
Built-in, Hopper, Overhead Track and 
Motor Truck types. 








TOLEDO SCALES that | PRINT 
Complete Weight Records for You 
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... THE ANSWER to prevent “guesswork” 
and errors in cost control! 
























Human errors in reading, remembering and 
recording weights are eliminated with Toledo 
Printweigh ‘400’ Scales. They’re the surest 
way to satisfy your requirements for weight 
records that are complete and indisputable. 


Weights are printed in full figures, even when 
unit weights are used. Choice of printing on 
8%" x 11” forms, or on tickets; also on strips. 


““MISFIT’’ SCALES MULTIPLY COSTS 


Scales can become “misfits’’ as a 
result of changes in plant layout, 
materials handling, inventory controls, 
value or quantity of materials weighed. 
If this has happened in your plant, 
the results can be costly. For example: 
weighing errors, production bottle- 
necks, materials handling inefficien- 
cies. Be sure your scales are adequate 
for the job. Ask your Toledo repre- 
sentative about a scale adequacy 
check in your plant, or send for the 
Toledo Weight Fact Kit. 





Weight data may be transmitted electrically 
for recording on remote adding or other office 
machines. “‘Memory”’ feature available for 
printing weight data, even after load is 
removed. 


Toledo Printweigh ‘400’ Scales give new 
flexibility and efficiency in weighing . . . to 
cut costs, guard quality, prevent profit-steal- 
ing weighing errors. Ask your Toledo repre- 
sentative for the full story on Printweigh 
Scales, or WRITE TODAY FOR BUL- 
LETIN 2017. TOLEDO SCALE, Division 
of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 12, Ohio 
(Toledo Scale Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 
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MANAGEMENT 








Bring your working papers, kid. 





Combing the Campus for Talent 


Industry scouts are recruiting 
hard for top students. Even the 
average graduate has a better- 
than-last-year chance. 


“The trouble is just about every in- 
dustry is looking for the same people. 
... In the end the field narrows down 
to a select few. And then you really 
have to be on your toes or you'll lose 
the ones you want.” 

That’s how a recruiter for Martin Co. 
explains what’s happening right now 
on the campuses. As industry's annual 
collegiate talent search nears its climax, 
BUSINESS WEEK reporters have been talk- 
ing to university placement officers and 
company personnel men in all parts of 
the country. Thev have found, in effect, 
two different job markets: 

¢ For the technical students whose 
grades are high and whose degrees are 
numcrous, the demand is sensational. 

* lor the rest of this vear’s college 
crop. the market is adequate but un- 
spectacular. Most schools and compa- 
nies echo the University of Pennsvl- 
vania’s summary, “a normal good year.” 
* The Line Is Sharper—These two mar- 
kets have existed for a long time, of 
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course. But this season the line between 
them is sharper than usual for a pros- 
perous vear. In the frantic days just 
before the 1957 recession, industry was 
hiring nearly any candidate who looked 
decent. Now the stress is on quality. 

Even so, run-of-the-mill students and 
those who majored in the less-sought- 
after ficlds are making out better than 
thev have for several vears. Savs the Uni- 
versity of Washington, “The sharp 
people are doing awfully well. The mar- 
ginal ones are not having so much 
trouble as a vear ago. Everything is 
looking up.” 
¢ Interviews Up—lor exhausted recruit- 
ers now mailing out their job offers, 
for the job seekers, and for the place- 
ment offices where the two groups met, 
it has been a hectic season. Interviews 
were up at most schools—5% at the 
Universitv of Southern California, 
nearly 20% at the University of Wis- 
consin, and more than a third at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. They set 
new highs at Harvard Business School 
and Michigan State University. 

The recruiters were there to hire, not 
just look. A number of companies said 
their quotas were 10%-20% above last 
vear’s. General Electric Co. wants 


25% more technical recruits than in 
1959 and 50% more in finance and 
accounting. Du Pont wants close to 
1,000 college graduates this year, com- 
pared to 300 last year. 

e Higher Starting Pay—Salaries are up 
3%-5%, on the average. Northwestern 
University, which forecast a 2.5% rise 
(BW—Dec.12°59,p89) before competi- 
tion forced a change of plans, thinks 
scales may go even higher. 

Technical seniors are averaging about 
$525 a month, with $100-$200 addi- 
tions for higher degrees. The pay range 
is wide for nontechnical students— 
from $300 to $500 a month—but the 
average seems to be considerably more 
than $400. 

Often base salaries are lower than 
these, but most companies pile on $25 
increments for summer experience, mili- 
tarv service if it’s even faintly pertinent 
(one company criticized the Army for 
putting a Ph.D. acetylene specialist in 
charge of smudge pots), age, and marital 
status. Just about everybody has one 
or more of those plusses these days. 
¢ Hottest Fields—Enginecting, espe- 
cially electrical and mechanical, is still 
the hottest field. Penn’s placement ofh 
cer sees “‘no point in sight when the 
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. . . this year’s recruiting competition, though hot and 


heavy, is ona high ethical plane . . . 


engineering demand will be met.” 
Mathematicians, chemists, and _physi- 
cists are scarce. 

Competition for accountants is “very 
rough,” both within the public account- 
ing profession and with industry, a re- 
cruiter for a big C.P.A. firm complains. 
Salary bids are from $25 to $100 a 
month higher than last vear’s. 

Highly specialized training, either in 
technical or business subjects, is at a 
premium. There are a lot of takers for 
Michigan State’s graduates in packaging 
technology, for the University of Chi- 
cago Graduate School of Business’ new 
majors in mathematical methods for 
business, and for students with training 
in operations research and _ clectronic 
data processing. 

Masters of business administration 
are doing fine. Those with M.B.A.s on 
top of engineering or science can practi- 
cally write their own ticket, Michigan 
State reports. 

In all these fields, demand is up. For 
many of them, supply is down. More 
scientists and engineers are going on to 
graduate school, postponing their entry 
into the job market. Industry's addic- 
tion to mathematicians is fairly recent; 
not many kids are on to it vet. 

Accounting, one recruiter thinks, is 
suffering from the public image of “‘a 
man with a Celluloid collar and green 
eveshade perched on a high stool.” 
C.P.A.s are touring high schools trying 
to sell the idea that their business is 
as exciting and lucrative as engineering. 
¢ More Selective—Even in the scarce 
areas, though, recruiters are being very 
selective this year. In the sciences es- 
pecially, graduate degrees are practi- 
cally a must. “Our technology is way 
beyond the bachelor’s degree level,” 
says a personnel executive of General 
Dynamics Corp., which has cut back on 
its hiring of seniors to concentrate on 
Ph.D.s and men with experience. GE’s 
quota for Ph.D.s is up 40% from last 
vear. Du Pont says it alone could make 
good use of the bulk of the nation’s new 
doctorate-holders in chemistry. 

Grades count heavily, too. For re- 
search and development jobs, many re- 
cruiters won’t interview below the top 
third or quarter—sometimes even tenth 
—of the class. Some say they'll wait a 
vear to fill their quotas if candidates 
can’t meet the standard. Bocing Air- 
plane Co., for example, is going through 
in “enrichment program’’—fewer re- 
cruits but of higher quality. 

When they pick salesmen and man- 
agement trainees, recruiters are less ar- 
bitrary about academic ratings. But 
whether the standard be grades, extra- 
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curricular activities, or personality, 
everybody wants only the “best” men. 
¢ Recruiting Tactics—There aren't 
many of those, and the competition for 
them is strong. Techniques range from 
financing a recruit’s graduate study—on 
company time—to sending out line 
executives to help the personnel inter- 
viewer sell. (Harvard Business School, 
which sees this device used a lot, says 
corporate officers make the biggest im- 
pression.) 

Some companies are dipping down 
to the junior or even the sophomore 
level, trving to sign up undergraduates 
for summer work in the hope this will 
provide a competitive edge later. Ac- 
counting and technical underclassmen 
are the chief targets, but one producer 
of dairy products—finding some resist- 
ance to the route salesman phase of its 
management training program—offers 
that as a summer stint. 
¢ Travel Costs—It has become stand- 
ard practice for the company to pay the 
recruit’s moving expenses. Expense- 
paid plant visits are also routine; often 
candidates take their wives along. One 
appliance maker turns wives over to the 
home economics staff. “They give the 
wives pointers—like how to 
clothes. They appreciate it.” 

Some companies are generous with 
plant visits. One Drake University 
student has had 12—too many, Drake’s 
placement officer thinks. Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology notes 
suspiciously that its students’ expense 
accounts for such trips are running 
about 10% above last year. 

But mostly the visits are serious 
affairs. The students come back the 
next day feeling as though thev’ve done 
three days’ work, according to Penn’s 
graduate business school. Elaborate 
wining and dining are out now. Few 
students travel just for fun; MIT says 
its seniors haven’t time to run around 
the country at corporate expense. 

Occasionally a student tries to make 
a little profit on the jaunt. Now com- 
panics insist on pro-rating expenses if a 
candidate hits several employers on the 
same trip. Expense account audits are 
fairly tight. One company threw out 
a $50 “entertainment” item; another 
disallowed a Miami student’s rental of 
an overcoat for his first venture North. 
¢ Code of Ethics—There are 


wash 


stories 


about seniors still in class who are al- 
ready on company payrolls. Generally, 
however, the colleges agree, this year’s 
recruiting competition, though hot and 
heavy, is on a high ethical plane. 
The codes of practice put through 
a few years ago by the College Place- 


ment Assn. and the engineering socie- 
ties apparently have done the trick. 
Savs a former president of the asso- 
ciation, “Most companies fell right 
into line once they knew what to do.” 
After all, one recruiter points out, “We 
don’t want to oversell either.” 

e Price of Talent—Another recruiter 
comments wryly, “High salaries are the 
only unethical practice I know of.” In 
this spring’s slugfest money does seem 
to be the chief weapon. Chemistry 
Ph.D.s are pulling down $9,000-S10,- 
000 a vear to start. Some accountants 
are getting $7,600. One Case senior, 
a mechanical engineer, was offered 
$9,000. 

These rates, of course, are for the top 
talent. The recipients are pleasantly 
shocked—one Iowa State University 
student asked the placement office to 
recheck with the company. But the 
applicants are catching on fast. Some 
are holding off on their acceptances, 
shopping around, even trying to bargain, 
‘“Thev know their services are wanted,” 
savs the University of Pittsburgh. 
¢ More Confident—On the whole, say 
the colleges, the student mood is con- 
fident rather than cocky. That confi- 
dence extends from the technical men 
down through the business students 
even to the liberal arts majors. The 
students, too, are being selective. Some 


less-favored employers—such as_ small 
banks and retailers, insurance com- 
panies, a foundation garment manu- 


facturer—find interview rooms empty. 

Several schools report a brighter out- 
look for liberal arts students. Even 
previously hostile manufacturers are 
beginning to warm up to them, par- 
ticularly for sales openings. The place- 
ment ofhcer at the University of 
California at Los Angeles argues that 
hiring liberal arts men is better than 
trying to make high-powered salesmen 
out of second-class engineers. 
¢ Government  Calls—Manufacturers 
aren't the only employers on the re- 
cruiting circuit by a long shot. ‘There 
are merchandising, financial, and serv- 
ice companies and outfits like the 
Young Men’s Christian Assn., and Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Government agencies are stepping up 


their campus calls, too. The U.S. 
Forest Service is searching business 


schools for trainees to work in resource 
management at $400 a month. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, Social Security 
Administration, and state and city wel- 
fare departments are among the other 
bureaus on the prowl. 

“Compared to business representa- 
tives, these government people are 
really disorganized,” one Midwestern 
placement officer comments. But on a 
number of campuses they’re getting a 
better response from students than they 
used to. END 
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“We've got the space, 
but money's awfully tight 
right now” 


























Free capital! Lease trucks from Hertz/ 


NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


Turn the capital you have invested in company-owned trucks into new facilities, 
new equipment or increased inventory. Switch to Hertz Truck Lease Service and 
release your money. You get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks, custom- 
engineered to fit your needs. Or we'll buy your present trucks, rebuild them if 
necessary, and lease them back to you. Furthermore, Hertz provides extra trucks 
for peak periods or emergencies. 
Hertz experts take over all repairs and upkeep. You eliminate all your truck prob- 
lems by writing one budgetable check per week. There's no ae 
easier way to get out of the truck business and back into your 
own business! Rely on Hertz, America’s No. 1 truck lessor, HERTZ 
with over 500 stations in the U. S. and Canada. 





For more information, call your local Hertz office. Or write for the 
fact-filled booklet, “How to Get Out of the Truck Business,” to Hertz 
; Truck Lease, Dept. A416, 278 S. Wabash, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


In addition, Hertz also rents trucks by the hour, day or week 








One to six Control Data 160 Computers act as independent “satellite” data processing centers, 


i Se 
oe [ota sane sats] ® or work in conjunction with the Control Data 1604 Computer. 
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From the computer industry's most 
experienced engineers comes a concept 
which can save your company millions 
| of dollars in computer cost and manpower 


The New 





Satellite Computer System 


THE SATELLITE COMPUTER SYSTEM isa of the large-scale 1604. The 1604 has such 





new and ultra-powerful computing concept 
which permits you to operate data processing 
centers with maximum efficiency and 
economy. The system employs the two most 
versatile all-transistorized computers in use 
today: Control Data’s large-scale 1604 
Computer and the desk size 160 Computer. 


large capabilities and great speeds that it 
can accept data from several such centers 
while simultaneously processing vast 
amounts of other data. 


Therefore, the small data processing center, 
operating within the framework of the larger 


center by utilizing the 1604 Computer, can 
realize a new magnitude of data processing 
and computing power. 


In the Satellite Computer System, the desk 
size 160’s are used in small, independently 
operated data processing centers that have 
direct access to the large-scale 1604 


The Satellite Computer System provides the 
Computer. 


flexibility to process every type of problem 
efficiently and economically—from the very 


Veteran taste 


For example, your company’s accounting 
department, engineering departments, and largest scientific and business data processing 
problems to small scale calculations and 
routine data processing activities. The 
system can be installed in its entirety, or 
built up computer by computer according 
to your needs, 


Statistical departments can each operate a 
160 in its own center and direct its own 
data processing activities. In addition, each 
center has direct access at any time to the 





tremendous speeds and computing capacity 


YOUR TECHNICAL STAFF WILL WANT TO KNOW that the Satellite Computer System provides 
for the direct transfer of data between the 1604 and the 160 without hooking up “black 
boxes.” At any time, the 160 can interrupt the 1604 and transmit data to the large com- 


puter at the rate of 160,000 characters per second; data can be transmitted from the 1604 
to the 160 at the same rate. 





Data can also be transferred from the 1604 to a magnetic tape unit which is directly 
available to the 160 (or vice versa). The 160 can accept this data from the same tape 
reel on the same tape drive used to transmit data to and from the 1604, thus eliminating 
the necessity of changing tape reels between computers. 





YOUR PROGRAMMING STAFF WILL WANT TO KNOW that the all-transistorized 1604 holds 
up to 65,500 instructions in its magnetic core memory of 32,768 words. It also has a 48-bit 
word length and performs an addition in 1.2 millionths of a second. 





The 160’s are fast and versatile desk size computers—all-transistorized with magnetic core 
memories. The 160’s execute 60,000 instructions in one second, perform additions in 12.8 
millionths of a second. 


In the system both the 1604 and the 160 process data on-line to standard peripheral 
devices: punched card units, line printers, paper tape units, and magnetic tape units. 
For complete information, write or call: 


74 CONTROL DATA CORPORATION 


501 PARK AVE. « MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. ¢ Federal 9-0411 





THE 5TH 
FeaATuUre 1n 


Lee 


CHETOPA 
TWILLS 1S 


MOTAL€ 





COUNT ’EM: 

1. Built-in toughness of Lee’s exclusive 
long-wearing Sanforized Chetopa twill. 

2. Union-made, with a Lee money-back 
guarantee. 

3. Tailored sizes for perfect fit and 
comfort. 

4. Fade-proof colors and good looks the 
industrial worker likes—good looks 
that build... 

5. Pride in himself, pride in his job. 
Trained consultants are ready to help 
you. Write: 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
117 W. 20th ST., KANSAS CITY 41, MO. 
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Labor “Owners Veto Sale 






Textron offer to buy Cleveland Pneumatic Industries 
—jointly owned by worker and management trusts—is balked 
by union opposition, though management welcomes it. 


When management and labor share 
the ownership of a company, whose 
voice prevails in a conflict of opinion 
over what course is best for the com- 
pany? In the case of Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Industries, Inc., one of the world’s 
largest manufacturers of aircraft land 
ing gcat, Opposition bv workcr “‘own 
ers” has prevented the sale of the 
company for $12-million to ‘Textron, 
Inc., a course advocated bv Pres. Sam 
Mullin and supported by management 

ownc’'s. 

Pres. Mullin now is writing “finis” 

to this latest chapter in a seven-year 
history of emplovee “ownership” which 
has been hailed as a landmark in U.S. 
labor-management relations. Actually, 
neither management nor workcrs hold 
company stock directly; their ownership 
is through a unique setup of two sepa- 
rate profit-sharing trusts. 
e Diverging—The seven-vear history of 
this experiment has had some _ fairly 
bumpy going at times; and on the ques- 
tion of the sale to Textron, management 
and labor views split far apart. 

Mullin, faced bv shrinking profits, a 
skyrocketing need for capital, and a 
future clouded by the militarv’s aircraft- 
to-missile changeover, had scen Tex- 
tron’s offer as a chance to broaden the 
financial base of the corporation and 
restore its competitive vigor. 

To the independent union to which 
most of the worker ‘owners’ belong, 
the position seemed equally simple but 
totally different: Cleveland Pneumatic 
may not be in the pink, but at least it’s 
not in the red, either; so let’s hold on. 
Emplovees also saw a threat to the 
profit-sharing system. 
¢ Stakes—CPI’s trust ownership system, 
installed seven years ago, was supposed 
to promise job security for hourly work- 
ers, an indirect voice in management, 
a more sympathetic hearing at contract 
time and, above all clse, a continuing 
slice of the profits from a flourishing 
business. 

lor management the stakes were just 
as high. Mullin had hoped for an end 
to union squabbles and for greater em- 
ployee productivity and loyalty. 

And it is true that during the last 
seven years the former Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Co. has grown. Now di- 
versified out into seven divisions, the 
present corporation, Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Industries, grossed about $54- 
million last year. 

The 66-year-old tool company, nu- 
cleus of the business, is now the largest 
division of CPI. It is the 2,700 em- 


plovees of this division—500 classified 
as salaricd and “non-overtime’ em- 
plovees, 2,200 as factory and “‘over- 
time’ office personnel—who arc the 
company’s indirect owners as benefici- 
arics of the two trusts that together own 
100% of CPI’s stock. 

e Start—This arrangement came about 
in 1953, when Mullin feared that the 
company’s already existing profit-sharing 
trusts for emplovee retirement might be 
scrapped. Cleveland Pneumatic was 
then owned by The Sixty Trust of Bos- 
ton, a pension trust for Textron em- 
plovees. Mullin had been general man- 
ager for administration at Textron be- 
fore coming to Cleveland Pneumatic 
in 1948, shortly after The Sixtv Trust 
bought it for an estimated $7-million. 

Hearing that Sixtv Trust wanted to 
scll, Mullin suggested that his em- 
plovees buy their company, using as 
downpayment on the $11,803,000 ask- 
ing price the $2,150,000 then resting 
in their pension funds. Each employee 
merely transferred his share in his pen- 
sion fund to the downpayment, thus 
becoming a part owner without having 
to dig into his pocket for a cent. 

In actual fact, therefore, employees 
became onlv trust fund members rather 
than stockholders, sharing in dividends 
and enjoving: profit-sharing benefits 
without having direct influence over 
company policies. Yet in the proposed 
sale to Textron it appeared that indi- 
rectly thev could swing some weight. 
And as far as stockholdings went, it 
was the minority that weighed heavier. 

For the company stock is held 51% 
by the profit-sharing trust for the 500 
salaried employees, and 49% by the 
trust for the 2,200 factory and “office” 
workers. 

The setup has still further complica- 
tions. The 49-ers have the Cleveland 
Trust Co. as their trustee, while the 
5l-ers have three trustees—Pres. Mullin 
and two other men named by him. 
These four trustees select the persons 
who sit on the two nine-man 
ment boards, one for each fund 
¢ Recalcitrant Union—Both labor and 
management trust fund boards originally 
voted for the sale to Textron recom- 
mended by Mullin. Mullin contended 
that high costs of new equipment made 
it desirable for CPI to join a company 
of Textron’s financial strength. He also 
felt that investing retirement funds in 
one Ccloscly held company no_ longer 
provided “adequate” protection. 

But Textron stipulated that both 
Cleveland plant unions—the  2,000- 


invest- 
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FROM SQUAW VALLEY TO 
SAN YSIDRO—"OFFICIAL? CALIFORNIA 
TRAVELS BY LARK 


Latest fleet-car order of the Golden State, for 254 more - Why? Fleet buyers are budget-wise buyers; The Lark 


Larks, now puts 515 Larks in State service—all of them 
V-8's. Coast to coast, the trend is the same. Here are 
some orders delivered in the last 45 days alone > 
Washington: 491 Larks to the General Services Admin- 
istration, its biggest 1960 compact-car purchase. 
Oregon: 159 more Larks. Indiana: 41 more Larks. 
Milwaukee Police Department: 56 Lark Marshals. New 
York: 86 more Studebaker taxis to Frenat Service 


The Compact Without Compromise 


~TARK 


BY STUDEBAKER 





is the wisest buy of the compacts. 


FLEET BUYERS KNOW The Lark is the one 
and only Compact without Compromise. Greatest total 
headroom, legroom, seat room—but 3 to 15 inches shorter 
than any other! LOWER COST PROVEN for operation, 
for maintenance, for repair, for insurance—by actual fleet 
operational records! 


WANT TO SEE THE RECORDS? SEND THIS COUPON 


Please print. Send to Fleet Sales Division, Studebaker- 
Packard, South Bend 27, Indiana. 


NAME 








COMPANY 





ADDRESS 
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Direct Inquiries to: 
R. P. JOBB 
Assistant Vice-President 
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Secure Your nies Needs 
at this 1200-Acre River Site 


in the Southeast Coastal 6! 


Make sure you have the industrial water you need now 
and for the future. You can with this 1200-acre plant site 
on the Pee Dee River at Cheraw, in uncongested northeast 
South Carolina. 


Average river flowage here is 4.895 billion gallons a day— 
more than enough to fill your requirements for years to 
come. Site lies adjacent to U. S. Highway 52 and Atlantic 
Coast Line mainline tracks. Area is also served by another 
major railroad and a municipal airport suitable for small 
planes. Ample electric power and manpower available. 
Progressive, friendly community; good schools and recrea- 
tion facilities; lots of room for leisurely, relaxed living. 


Ask for details on this and other big-acreage river sites 
in the Coastal 6. A letter, wire or phone call to Coast 
Line’s industrial developers will bring you 
exactly the facts you want. All inquiries held 
confidential. 






++. serving the Southeast Coastal 6 


Department J-40 


Wilmington, N. C. 





member independent Aerol Aircraft 
Employees Assn. and the AFL-CIO 
Polishers, Local 3—had to approve trans- 
fer of their contracts to Textron before 
the sale could be completed. ‘That 
was the stumbling block. 

The union men just didn’t want to 
give up the piece of CPI they held as 
49-ers. “This is no time to sell out,” 
said James Blaha, a tool expediter there 
since 1940: “In place of our profit- 
sharing, Textron was going to give us 
a pension plan that was a drop in the 
bucket compared to what we're getting 
now. Our $50-million backlog of or- 
ders would yield at least 10%, and it’s 
pretty tough to get 10% on your money 
anywhere else these days.” 

Frank Pawlowski, AAEA president, 
though optimistic about the future, 
finds fault with things “up front.” He 
complains, “we've had just too many 
men brought in up front who want to 
make too many changes in the back 
that aren't really practical. This just 
adds to the overhead.” 

When AAEA voted not to transfer 
its contract, the 49-er trust fund board 
switched its original stand, and voted 
not to approve the sale. Mullin, reticent 
about the whole affair, will say only, 
“The matter is closed; there’s no more 
to sav about it.” 

e Earlier Clashes—This was not the 
first labor-management controversy in 
the history of CPI’s dual ownership 
sctup. At the time emplovees became 
their own “‘emplovers,” Cleveland Pneu- 
matic had a backlog of $90-million in 
orders and an apparently glittering fu- 
ture. But within months, production 
workers walked off their jobs over wages. 

In 1955, a strike over AAEA’s objec- 
tions to subcontracting in the face of 
lavoffs at Cleveland was averted only 
by the company’s agreement to farm 
out no more work when it would idle 
Cleveland emplovees. The subcontract- 
ing issue—sometimes involving sending 
out work to other company divisions— 
brought strikes in 1956 and again in 
1958. Mullin argued in 1958 that the 
economics of subcontracting meant 
more profits to share, but workers asked 
how thev could share in profits if thev 
were laid off and out of the company. 
¢ Future—Management’s position on 
the proposed sale arises out of concem 
for the future. As one 5l-er, William 
Millward, admits, profits have been a 
little tired recently: “The price of ma- 
chine tools is high, and there’s small 
reason to believe there'll be anything 
but emphasis on unmanned missiles 
rather than aircraft. So it’s just difficult 
to be anvthing but a little uncertain 
about the next few years.” 

The immediate future offers some- 
thing to concern both sets of “em- 
ployee owncrs”: To meet present op- 
erating needs, CPI is expected to 
introduce new reductions and _ restric 
tions on company profit-sharing. END 
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TODAY’S 


NEW 
AUTOMATION 





assurance of quality 


Top management normally evaluates product quality in terms of satisfied 
customers and increased sales. It can mean much more. The ability to control 
quality precisely can result in increased end-product yield from the same raw- 

material input... avoidance of wasteful over-shooting of specifications . . . 
elimination of costly scrap caused by human error. Newly available General 
Electric automation systems provide the assurance of quality that can mean 

significantly lower costs and higher profits for many American industries. 


For example, chemical and petroleum industries—long noted for advanced 
instrumentation—still rely largely on constant human control of processes. 


THE PRODUCTS, PROCESS KNOW-HOW, Now, General Electric is ready to provide automatic control—thanks in part 

to such G-E developments as the X-Ray Emission Gage and Gyro-integrating 
AND INFORMATION-HANDLING SKILL Mass Flowmeter. These new sensors will provide fast, accurate process data 
FOR COMPLETE AUTOMATION SYSTEMS to our 312 control computer in new G-E systems for the process industries. 


Repetitive accuracy and the assurance of quality through General Electric 


Process control automation are becoming widespread. G-E automation systems are boosting 


numerical control yield in metal rolling, eliminating errors and cutting costs in automatic 
. warehousing, minimizing waste in metalworking .. . to cite a few examples. 
Instrumentation ; . 

computers Industrial automation has come of age! And management must employ it 


effectively to stay competitive and to assure the increased productivity our 


communication economy demands. At this critical time, General Electric is ready to help 
X-ray sensors you recognize and seize today’s automation opportunities. Arrange an 
early talk with your G-E Apparatus Sales Engineer. And write for our 
new management brochure Automation and You .. . and General Electric 

INDUSTRIAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION : 


to the General Electric Company, Section 696-3, Schenectady 5, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 

































PRESIDENT Maurice Mogulescu finds his 


artistic employees tricky to handle. 








Keeping 


Genius Alive 





As Details Mount Up 


When Maurice Mogulescu, president 
of Designs for Business. Inc., plucks a 
dangerously short cigarette stub from 


beneath his busy guardsman’s mustache 
and lets fly with his fluent sales pitch 
at a prospective client he’s quick to 
explain away the helter-skelter of his 
own offices. His reason is simple. DIB 
hasn’t had the time or opportunity to 
give itself the benefits of the “scien- 
tific’ planning and frequently avant- 


garde decorating that Mogulescu 
proudly shows off when discussing 


DF'B’s major office design jobs. 

Designs for Business has been surging 
ahead in the last 10 vears on the crest 
of the booming office planning business. 


From a total of 14 employees and as- 


signments totaling 97,000 sq. ft. in 
1950, it jumped to 98 employees and 
1.4-million sq. ft. of projects last vear. 
This growth has made DIB one of the 
top four in office interior work. 

e Fettered Genius—As 
spurted ahead, it has run 


DIB _ has 
into the 


problem of how to maintain its crea- 


tive spirit as the company a lose 
personal control over each individua 
and the firm takes on unavoidable o1 


ganizational complexity 

DI°B’s dilemma is a 
any company setup where 
rather than production or other meas- 
urable factors, is the major raw material 
of success and profits. ‘The problem is 
most obvious in fields such as adver- 
tising, but others have the same worries 
over, sav, the creativity of their engl 
neers and scientists. 

lor design firm, however, the 
whole area of art and imagination 1s 
an especially tender spot. ‘T'ry as it may 
to stress the scientific and engineering 
aspects of its trade—such as maximum 
utilization of space and work flow—the 
final opinion on the success or failure 
of a project is often subjective. Execu- 
tives are interested in mail chutes and 
air-conditioning ducts, but they also 
must feel comfortable and _ satisfied 


common one i 
creativity, 
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VICE-PRES. Gerald Luss (seated, left) ponders budget details of a job with 
some of the members of Design for Business’ production department. 








MOGULESCU brothers (facing, left to right) Joseph, Maurice, 


and Irving confer with Luss at regular weekly luncheon meeting. 
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RENDERING of every new office plan must get Luss’ final 
OK. He is credited with much of the company’s rapid growth. 


LUSS insists he never kibitzes on a worker, but he’s 
apt to turn up at any workbench with a comment. 
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Build your plant near an 
unlimited fuel supply 


The Squirrel builds his nest near a 
plentiful supply of nuts and acorns 
“fuel” for the Squirrel! 


Take a tip from this sound planner. 
Locate your plant near Peabody’s 
two-billion-ton proven coal reserves 
in the productive Mississippi and 
Ohio River Valleys. Here you are 
assured of a low-cost fuel supply 
far into the future... low-cost 
water transportation for raw ma- 
terials . . . low-cost shipping of your 
finished products. This sure-fire 
combination will make your ex- 
pansion program more profitable. 


Now available . . . the Peabody 
Coal Company 1959 Annual 
Report. Write for your copy 
today! Department BW. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 


Peabody Plaza 
301 Olive St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 














power for progress 
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about their expensive new offices. An 
executive is also bound to judge the 
final result in such abstract terms as 
whether the decor fits the corporate 
image, or whether his wife likes it. 

e Two Attitudes—This unsettling as- 
pect of office design was demonstrated 
last week when a top executive of < 
company surveyed his shiny office . 
the new glittering glass-faced ‘Time- 
Life tower in Manhattan. He gazed at 
his custom-designed modern furniture, 
noted the thick abstract carpet that the 
title on his door made mandatory, 
glanced at his private lavatory, then 
summed up his general feelings about 
the company’s new office setup: “It 
stinks,” he said to a close friend, “but 
don’t quote me.” 

There’s no indication that this abrupt 
condemnation is general. In any case, 
the subjective nature of the office de- 
sign business shows through, for while 
the dissatisfied executive was turning 
thumbs down, Maurice Mogulescu was 
showing prospective clients through the 
building. On the basis of what they 
saw, they were signing up DI'B to de- 
sign their new offices. 
¢ Problem of Growth—Handling a sit- 
uation that can be as emotional and 
ego-involved as moving a company to 
new quarters can be a pretty ticklish 
business—even if the client is one that 
prides itself on its businesslike approach 
to any problem. 

When the design firm is small, how- 
ever, and is involved in only one or two 
major projects at a time, the principals 
in the firm can ride herd over every 
step in the process, and hold the client’s 
hand during all the decisions. 

As a design company grows, however, 
the men who run it must become super- 
visors, delegating much of the actual 
planning and follow-through to special- 
ists and technicians. To businessmen, 
this may seem the logical sequence. But 
to the sprouting interior design firm, 
the process is complicated by the type 
of individualistic and often arty people 
who are attracted to the design and 
decorating fields. 

DFB first recognized some of the 
problems of organizing its creative re- 
sources 10 years ago, about two years 
after Mogulescu hired Gerald Luss, 
freshly graduated from the interior de- 
sign department of New York’s Pratt 
Institute. 

DFB makes no bones about the fact 
that Luss was the artistic force respon- 
sible for the firm’s rapid growth. As 
Mogulescu puts it, “The smartest move 


I ever made was in grabbing Gerry 
when he came into mv office with a 


portfolio of work samples. . . . It didn’t 
take long for us to realize that he was 
a genius.” 

Mogulescu, his brothers, and Designs 
for Business’ public relations represen- 
tatives have worked hard since then to 





pin the genius tag on the versatile Ger- 
ald Luss. And they have succeeded, at 
least to the extent that many in the 
interior design industry often append 
the word to his name. 

¢ Down to Earth—With a live genius 
on the payroll—Luss soon became vice- 
president of design and today owns a 
third of the firm—and contracts pour- 
ing in, it soon was obvious that catch- 
as-catch-can organization and cost ac- 
counting had to be corrected fast. 
Maurice and his brother Joseph, co- 
founder and vice-president, called on 
brother Irving Mogulescu, an account- 
ant, to take over the financial end of 
the business. 

With accounting and bookkeeping 
in professional hands, the Mogulescus 
and Luss started looking around for 
ways to get the most concentrated 
creative effort possible from their grow- 
ing staff that reached 19 in 1952 and 
34 in 1954. As Luss says, “We had to 
take detail away from creative people.” 
But the demands of more and more 
complicated planning jobs made this 
impossible. 

The next best thing was to make 
the detail work as routine and foolproof 
as possible. For example, they had to 
make sure that a designer wrapped up 
in the problem of how to get the maxi- 
mum number of offices with windows 
wouldn’t forget to order the office 
doorknobs. 
¢ Three Steps—What evolved as the 
first big step in organizing was a gi- 
gantic system of specialized work forms 
with short-answer fill-in’ spaces for 
entering every possible bit of informa- 
tion needed on a job. The designers 
and decorators still had to do the de- 
tail work, but the only one who would 
worry would be an office paperwork 
specialist. This left the thinkers free 
to let their imaginations roam. 

By 1956, there were 60 people on 
the payroll and it was apparent that 
the four principals in the firm would 
soon drown in the flood of paperwork 
they had created. This brought about 
the second step in freeing DI'B’s artis- 
tic souls from worry—the creation of a 
production department made up of 
clerical and other office workers. 

This group took over the ordering 
of hundreds of items needed for each 
job. They maintained budgets and 
kept track of the hours worked by 
employees on each job—these figures 
are used as the basis for calculating 
fees. Each month they sent clients a 
record of where their money was going. 
This record is made up of two parts: 
(1) direct costs, and (2) hourly wage 
rates of DFB people on the project 
multiplied by 24 or 3 to cover plan 
ning, overhead, and profit. 

The third important organizational 
stage came close on the heels of the 
second. ‘The major areas of a job were 
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...and DuPont cellophane’s “machine flexibility” 
made the sale more profitable 


It takes two different machines to 
package the candy the lady is buying. 
One twist wraps the individual pieces 
in cellophane (at the rate of 250 per 
minute!)...the other makes the bag. 
Cellophane runs quickly and smooth- 
ly on both of these machines. 

This is a good example of Du Pont 
cellophane’s “‘machine flexibility’ — 
which means you can run cellophane 
more economically on more different 
machines than any other packaging 


material. The result: with cellophane, 
your packaging costs go down— your 
profit per sale goes up. 

And no other packaging material 
has the selling power you get from 
Du Pont cellophane’s sparkling trans- 
parency . ... its wide protective range 

. its design versatility ... and its 
colorful printability. 

PROVE TO YOURSELF that Du Pont 
cellophane can help you sell more... 
increase your profit per sale. Ask a 


Du Pont representative to give you 
all the facts. Du Pont Company, 
Film Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


GUPOND 


RE6. us. pat OFF 


Better Things for Better Living 
.. through Chemistry 


U PONT 
cellophane 




















Yoder Rotary Slitters 
reduce inventory... 
speed production 


To help meet the demands of tight 
production schedules, YODER 
Slitters reduce mill-width stock 
quickly and economically to desired 
widths. If your needs are as low as 
100 tons per month, time and man- 
power savings alone will offset the 
cost of your YODER Slitter in a 
matter of months, while reducing 
basic inventories, Compactly 
designed, standard YODER Slitters 
are built to handle standard coil 
widths...completely engineered 
lines for special requirements. 


YODER accessories, such as coil 
cars, swivel unloaders, scrap chop- 
pers, scrap disposers, plate levelers 
and coil boxes, make stock handling 
fast and easy. 


YODER also makes a complete line 
of Cold Roll-Forming equipment 
and Pipe and Tube Mills. To profit 
from YODER’S years of engineer- 
ing and service experience, contact 
your local YODER representative or 
send for the YODER Slitter Manual. 


Investigate the many advantages of YODER- 
engineered Slitter Installations. Write today for 
this comprehensive, 80 page YODER Slitter 
Manval...it’s yours for the asking! 


THE YODER COMPANY 
5530 Walworth Avenue « Cleveland 1, Ohio 





ROTARY 
SLITTING 


LINES 
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broken up into a design department 
and a decorating department. 

* Coordinators—At this point, DFB 
had come a long way from the days 
when Maurice Mogulescu and a few 
assistants saw a job through from start 
to finish. Now each project was run 
by a five-man committee made up of 
a project designer, project decorator, 
production department representative, 
account salesman—either Maurice or 
brother Joseph—and Luss. 

This arrangement worked out well 
enough until about a year ago when 
Luss, who has a say in the over-all 
planning of every job—he initials every 
presentation chart—suddenly felt that 
his own creativity was being under- 
mined by details and supervision re- 
sponsibilities. To ease the load, Archie 
Kaplan, an industrial designer who had 
spent a year as Maurice Mogulescu’s 
assistant, took over a newly created job 
of coordinating director to stand be- 
tween Luss and project designers and 
decorators on routine matters. 
¢ Signs of Success—Apparently DI'B’s 
attempts to tighten organization have 
helped—or at the least thev haven't 
interfered with the creative process. 
The company’s sales record shows that 
it is turning out the kind of office de- 
signs that many firms want, and is 
doing it at a price competitive with 
other companies in the field. DFB’s 
ability to handle giant jobs like the 
200,000 sq. ft. of the projected Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph build- 
ing and meet reasonably well the com- 
plex timetables involved indicates that 
its organization structure performs the 
job it is called upon to do. ‘The organi- 
zation chart of a typical project (chart), 
however, doesn’t indicate the clear lines 
of responsibility and reporting that 
most companies in other businesses aim 
for. 
¢ “Kid Glove” Employers—No matter 
how tightly DFB tries to organize its 
people and keep track of their time, the 
Mogulescu brothers and Luss know that 
the creative people they need must be 
handled in a very personal way, some- 
times with kid gloves. 

“Whatever the organization struc- 
ture,” says Luss, “no really great work 
or art is the product of many minds.” 
Besides stressing the individual, Luss is 
constantly trying to impress on his staff 
the idea that the organization super- 
structure is there to free them for 
creative work and not to hold them 
down. He insists that he “never walks 
through the shop to see if my people are 
bending over their work,” but he’s 
likely to turn up unexpectedly at any 
workbench with a comment or sugges- 
tion. 

While much of DFB’s work is 
planned by committees or done in con- 
cert with others, the officers recognize 
the fact that the drive of most of their 


employees is egocentric. “They are not 
team players,’ Maurice Mogulescu says, 
He adds that if they were team men, 
they probably wouldn’t be good at their 
jobs. 

To help satisfy these egos, Luss and 
the Mogulescus try to get personal men- 
tion of project people into the trade 
press whenever possible. This, in spite 
of the fact that many of their designers 
and decorators have gone out into com- 
peting businesses of their own after 
building up a reputation with DFB. 
“We're happy to see them go if they 
want to,” says Maurice, “and we even 
steer them small jobs that aren’t right 
for us, and invite them back to 
Christmas parties.” 


Project Organization 
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¢ Incentives—But recently, DFB_ has 
been more concerned over losing its 
creative employees. Like other compa- 
nies with similar problems—cmployers 
of scarce engineers and scientists, for 
cxample—DI'B is starting programs to 
hang on to its people. 

Last year, a profit-sharing plan was 
sct up with an amount equal to 15% 
of employee salaries going into a trust 
fund. Funds are set aside every year, 
but an employee is not entitled to 
100% of his share until he has been 
with the company seven years. This 
vear, DFB instituted a group insurance 
plan with the company picking up the 
whole tab. 

Compared with companies in other 
ficlds, Designs for Business’ groping for 
a management structure and methods 
of keeping its personnel producing as 
fully as possible may seem rather un- 
sophisticated. But in the interior design 
field, where there are still only a hand- 
ful of companies with anywhere near 
100 employees and most firms are 
much smaller, DFB is regarded as a 
pioneer in its attempts to find an orderly 
and efficient way to grow. END 
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, its Can you use honeycomb in your business? 
> co 
npa- 
* New fabrication and manufacturing techniques developed by Rohr show great Perhaps you can put this dramatic new 
| va promise of a cost breakthrough for brazed stainless steel honeycomb sandwich material to work in your business. A new 
s to ioe : 
| « Structures. There are countless possible applications throughout industry . . . perhaps brochure, explaining the characteristics of 
in yours. ae: ae 
was ma honeycomb paneling in detail, is available 
15% This incredible material, widely used in the aerospace industry, is earmarked upon request. Write Mr. B. R. Alsobrook 
for far broader applications as its unique characteristics become better known to ; ee rea ; 
trust designers PP 4 Manager, Brazed Stainless Steel Products, 
year, signers, 
i ; wis : Rohr Aircraft Corp., P.O. Box 878, Chula 
1 to The “sandwich of steel” is able to withstand great temperatures for prolonged Vista, Californi P 
been periods — six times that of aluminum, for example. It can cope with sonic and oa 
This acoustical environments impossible for conventional structures. 
‘ance : oe : a ‘ 
. the Brazed honeycomb sandwich panels offer outstanding insulation qualities, and their 
Structural characteristics are extremely attractive when the problem is to increase 
viet strength while substantially reducing weight. 
g for Rohr, a pioneer in the development of brazed honeycomb, has evolved new methods 
hods which permit the fabrication of these structures in virtually any size, quantity or 
ig as configuration, including flat, wedge, curved, and compound curved panels. 
un 
esign For less demanding applications, principally where the problem is one of strength/ 
1and- weight ratio, Rohr honeycomb panels can be fabricated more economically from 
near other materials and bonded adhesively rather than by brazing. 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
are } 
as a 
derly 
World’s largest producer of components for flight ¢ Main plant and headquarters: Chula Vista, Calif. ¢ Plant: Riverside, Calif. ¢ Assembly plants: Winder, Ga., Auburn, Wash. 
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Four different Owens-lllinois products 


with convenience in common 


No two of the items above look alike or 
Yet all four are 
designed and made by Owens-Illinois to 
offer the same benefit 


serve the same purpose 


convenience. 


A winner among convenience containers 

the roll-on ; icator 3 
ie roll-on applic itor A 

ball. It applies LI 

amounts. 

Doctors find convenient Kimble Color- 
sreak Ampuls a 
it the 


severs cleanly 


for de odorants is 
with moving plastic 
liquid in precise . 

{ 


| 
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snap’ to open. Bend 
band; and the stem 
instantly, 


blue ce ramic 


Compact new No-Deposit glass soft 
drink bottle is the bottle you dont take 
back —so convenient for those who like 
single-trip containers but trust beverage 
quality only with glass. 

From O-I comes the only plastic -honded- 
to-glass pressure spray container. Glass 
interior is flavorless, odorless, impervi- 
ous. Outside is tough plastic. 


These products and many more reflect 
Owens-Illinois’ imagination, research and 
consumer consciousness. 


MAKERS OF (7) PRODUCTS 


Owens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES * TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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In Management 


Younger Generation of O’Neils 


Takes Over at General Tire 


The second generation of O’Neils took the reins at 
Gencral Tire & Rubber Co. last week when William 
O'Neil, who has been ailing for the past five months, 
relinquished the _presi- 
dency to his son Michael 
Gerald, 38 (picture). The 
74-year-old founder of 
the nation’s fifth largest 
rubber company will con- 
tinue as chairman of the 
board and executive com- 
mittee. 

Other top jobs went to 
sons Thomas, made vice- 
chairman of the board, 
and John, made chair- 
man of the finance com- 
mittee. Sales Vice-Pres. 
L. A. McQueen was promoted to executive vice-president. 
He, the four O'’Neils, C. J. Jahant (manufacturing vice- 
president), and D. A. Kimball, president of Aecrojet- 
General Corp., a General ‘Tire subsidiary, make up 
the executive committee. 

Among other top executive changes announced last 
week: 

Harry M. Nordberg is the new president of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc., Stamford, Conn., business machines manu- 
facturer. Pres. Walter H. Whecler, Jr., 63, moved up 
to the newly created post of chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer. 

After seven months without a president, Brown Co., 
the Berlin, N. H., paper manufacturer—in which T. M. 
Evans, chairman of H. K. Porter Co., Inc., recently 
acquired an interest—finally got one. ‘he man picked 
was Leonard A. Pierce, Jr., who has been vice-president- 
operations of Penobscot Chemical Fibre Co. ‘The job 
has been vacant since A. E.. H. Fair resigned last fall 


(BW—Sep.26°59,p70). 


Stockholders’ Annual Meetings Include 


Golf Clinics and Forums on Trade 


American Machine & Foundry Co. and Brunswick- 
Balke-Collender Co., hotly competitive in the sale of 
bowling equipment, are rivals in the field of stockholder 
relations, too. This spring both have come up with novel 
formats for their annual meetings. 

To demonstrate its MacGregor sporting goods line “in 
action,” Brunswick is inviting stockholders to a Chicago 
golf course Apr. 18. Professional golfers will stage a clinic 
and compete in a match with Brunswick directors, who 
will don MacGregor tams for the occasion. 
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AMEF’s meeting, in New York’s Hotel Biltmore Apr. 19, 
will feature addresses on international business and trade 
by government representatives and business executives 
from Australia, Japan, Mexico, Pakistan, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom. All the speakers head government 
agencies or companies that are AMF customers, affiliates, 
or “partners.” 

Both companies have used such gimmicks in the past. 
Brunswick held its 1958 meeting in a bowling center and 
its 1959 meeting in a school (the company also makes 
school equipment). AMF telecast its 1957 meeting from 
New York to Chicago by closed circuit and put high- 
lights of its 1959 meeting on a nationwide radio hookup 


Engineers Will Try to Determine 
Effect of Comfort on Work Output 


How does an employee's comfort affect his ability to 
work? What environmental conditions promote maxi- 
mum productivity? 

Some answers to these and similar questions may 
emerge from tests now getting under way at the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating, Refrigerating, & Air Conditioning 
Engineers’ Research Laboratory in Cleveland. The lab is 
going to study the effects of changes in temperature, 
humidity, and air movement on workers’ ability to per- 
form clerical and light industrial tasks—for example, 
typing, filing, and electronic subassembly. 

The lab’s director, Dr. Burgess H. Jennings, hopes to 
come up with productivity scales that will help plant and 
office managers decide whether to install such comfort 
equipment as air conditioning, dehumidifiers, and air- 
cleaning devices. At current equipment costs and wage 
levels, he thinks, a productivity increase of 1%-3% 
might be enough to make the installation pay. In recent 
government tests air conditioning produced about a 9% 
rise in per-man-hour output of workers doing repetitive 
office work. 


Secretaries Prefer Convenient Office 


To Modern “Prestige” Building 


Secretaries would rather work in an office building 
that is easy to get to than in an ultra-modern “prestige” 
building. 

That’s one of the things Todav’s Secretary, a MeGraw- 
Hill publication, learned from a national survey of some 
800 secretaries made to help New York financier Erwin 
S. Wolfson plan his projected Grand Central City build- 
ing (BW—Oct.31'59,p32). Most of the secretaries said 
they would sacrifice salary advantages to work in a build- 
ing easily accessible to transportation, but less than one- 
fourth said they would put a prestige building ahead of 
pay. 

Some of the secretaries’ other preferences: Offices all 
on one floor. A partitioned layout, decorated in pastcl 
or muted colors. Curtains on the windows.  Recrea- 
tional facilities, particularly music, for use during coffee 
breaks and lunch periods. 
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GLOBE-WERNICKE 


Here is a brilliant new concept of the business office, planned 
for day-in, day-out comfort and efficiency. Just as furniture is 
designed for home living, Globe-Wernicke office furniture is 
designed for “business living.” Your G/W dealer* will be happy 





“C” PEDESTAL offers choice of 
2 letter-size file drawers, 4 box 
drawers, or 2 box drawers and 
a file drawer. Same overall di- 
mensions as other pedestals. 


VERTI-SWING® or any hanging 

folders suspend directly from 
sides of Streamliner file drawer 
—no special or extra frame is 
needed. 












to show you how a custom-designed Streamliner ‘‘Living Office” 
can effectively lower your operating costs through increased 
efficiency. Call him soon, or write us direct for free booklet, 
Dept. A4, Office Furniture” 


*Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under 








VISIBLE RECORD CARD TRAY 
fits into desk arm slide, keep- 
ing facts at your fingertips. 
Holds 50 5” x 8” cards for 100 
complete records. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
12, OHIO 


CINCINNATI 


Globe-Wernicke makes business a pleasure 
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Steel's Shift From C-of-L Base 


@ A key feature of the USW settlement turns out to 
be abandonment of cost-of-living boosts as a major clause. 


®@ Instead, the industry takes over the cost of insur- 


ance, to which employees had been contributing. 


@ Steelmen are generally pleased. So may the USW 


rank-and-filers be. But dissidents in the union may well blast 


Pres. McDonald for agreeing to the terms. 


Cost-of-living wage boosts no longer 
will inflate steel employment costs—in 
the current contract or in future wage 
agreements. 

That’s what steel industry attorneys 
and industrial relations people believe 
is the effect of a complicated com- 
promise in the 30-month steel wage 
pact signed last January. They believe 
these other significant changes also will 
flow from that compromise: 

¢ Almost no cash payments, if any, 
will be made for c-of-l under the cur- 
rent contract, even if the full 6¢ poten- 
tial liability comes due—and 4¢ of it 
already has. 

¢ In future bargaining, c-of-] will 
be academic; the current contract con- 
tains a new principle that will enable 
steelmakers to check c-of-1 demands. 

¢ In effect, the industry now has 
protection against a further c-of-] infla- 
tion of its employee insurance costs. 

¢ Ultra-precise actuarial __ tech- 
niques rather than the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index will govern certain forms 
of cost escalation under the contract. 
* No Cheap Price—Steelmen who opti- 
mistically foresee these changes con- 
cede that the price wasn’t cheap. They 
come out of a deal that raised the price 
of insurance more than 34 times. 

Steel people are only now discussing 
in public this phase of the agreement. 

Meanwhile, they are grappling with 
a real if less critical problem that arises 
out of their compromise. That is the 
problem of passing along to nonunion 
employees the equivalent of the fringe 
package that USW won for its people. 

As a matter of principle, steel ordi- 
narily gives nonunion people the equiv- 
alent of anything USW wins for its 
members. In the fringe areas of insur- 
ance and pensions, it’s not a bit un- 
common for the nonunion programs to 
be distinctly better than the contractual 
programs. Thus, the question arises: 
How much should you increase pro- 
grams that are already better? 

* Issue in USW—The c-of-1 issue has 
an important union angle. Steelmen 
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don’t bring it up—it’s none of their 
concern—but it’s plain that the com- 
promise may furnish ammunition to dis- 
sidents in the United Steelworkers who 
will meet carly next month to organize 
another assault on USW Pres. David J. 
McDonald and his international union 
leadership. 

A steelworkers convention is sched- 
uled next fall, following local union and 
district elections. International officers 
will be elected early in 1961, in mail 
balloting. In 1957, an unknown got 
half as many votes as McDonald in the 
first USW election that ever saw a 
president opposed for reelection; he 
used McDonald’s advocacy of a dues in- 
crease as an-issue. 

e New Charges—As a result of the com- 
plex c-of-l and insurance compromise, 
it’s possible that USW dissidents will 
fire these two new_ bread-and-butter 
charges at McDonald: 

e¢ McDonald made a deal that 
leaves the c-of-l principle in the con- 
tract but only in a wav that will pro- 
duce no cash. 

¢ McDonald bargained away +¢ in 
c-of-l wage boosts that had accrued in 
the last half of 1959 and that a federal 
court said was legally due. 


|. What Happened? 


If all this seems impossibly compli- 
cated, it is. 

To start the unraveling job, you 
must bear one thing firmly in mind. 
It’s this: 

Steel went into 1959 negotiations de- 
termined to wipe out the c-of-] clause 
that first appeared in an industrywide 
steel agreement in 1956. In three vears 
it added 17¢ an hour—about one-third 
—to what steel companies originally 
figured would be the direct hourly cost 
of the most’ expensive package it had 
ever agreed to. 

The USW, of course, had no inten- 
tion of giving up c-of-l in bargaining. 
It wanted it continued—and it wanted 
to write the 17¢ in c-of-] bonuses per- 


manently into hourly wage rates—a 
move that the industry flatly rejected. 
¢ A Compromise—The key to this 
critical c-of-] impasse came when steel 
agreed to one fundamental USW de- 
mand—that employee insurance be paid 
for entirely by the companies. The so- 
lution: Tie c-of-] and insurance tightly 
together. 

The companies had been paying 
$9.50 per man per month for insurance 
—half of a total $19 package. And they 
faced some price increases in that 
package, because they agreed to pay 
the full cost of insurance, plus some 
improvements, plus the extra costs that 
inflation had imposed on some of these 
insurance programs. 

The complicated compromise that 
was worked out had these elements: 

¢ The parties agreed on a highly 
technical “base cost” of $20.16 per 
man per month for the new insurance 
package. Both knew at the time that 
the full cost of the package would be 
well more than that. 

e Steel companies agreed to give 
two 3¢ c-of-] increments—but no more— 
it the BLS index rose enough to war- 
rant them. Each would cover a differ- 
ent period in the new contract. Thus, 
USW agreed to a 6¢ limit on c-of-] no 
matter how high the index might go. 

¢ USW also agreed that insurance 
costs beyond $20.16 per man per month 
could be charged against the additional 
c-of-] liability that might come due. 

e The +4¢ c-of-] liability that ac- 
crued during the last half of 1959—for 
which USW was suing at the time of 
agreement and which the court awarded 
it only days later—was simply dropped. 


ll. What It Means 


As steelmen see it, that compromise— 
which disposed of a couple of really 
tough problems, and thus helped to 
break a seven-month — stalemate—has 
some very distinct advantages. 

lor example, they figure that, as a 
practical matter, c-of-l is now dead. In 
future negotiations, USW demands for 
it can be countered with the principle 
that any new c-of-] liability shall serve 
as an offset against new insurance costs. 

And they've disposed of that +¢ c-of-] 
obligation which accrued in the last 
half of 1959. That would not have in- 
volved any retroactive costs, true—but, 
much more important, it would have 
raised that indigestible 17¢ component 
of direct hourly costs which c-of-l put 
into the industry’s total employment 
cost structure. 

Steelmen also figure they've tied in- 
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/'¢ 8.0 TOFCEE 


Get complete platform to platform serv- 
ice that’s based on proved B&O depend- 
ability. TOFCEE offers speedy service to 
many communities on B&O lines— 
reaches into 22 states and the District 
of Columbia. New B&O...DOT... 
Service provides reports on trailer move- 
ment 24 hours a day. You win with yonger Railroad Trailer Service 
TOFCEE, in every way! Baltimore 1, Md 

Phone LExington 9-0400 


GEORGE E. DOVE 


B.O BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 
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surance costs so tightly to the BLS in- 
dex that the potential 6¢ liability of the 
new contract will generate almost no 
cash wage costs at all. Industry people 
say that insurance costs already are at 
levels which will offset at least 2.5¢ of 
the first 3¢ c-of-] obligation. 

e How USW Feels—l’or the USW 
rank-and-filer, this compromise means 
that regular c-of-l additions to the pay- 
check won’t come along as they did 
during 1957 and 1958. He now has 
more insurance than he ever had before, 
and he doesn’t have any payroll deduc- 
tions to pay for it. ‘The question is: 
will this be better than periodic c-of- 
increases, particularly if other unions 
are getting them? 

You can find responsible USW opin- 
ion that dissidents who are trying to un- 
seat McDonald quite likely will accuse 
him of making a bad deal. But that 
opinion also holds that full-paid insur- 
ance was a key desire on the part of 
the membership in the 1959 negotia- 
tions—and that fullfillment of it will 
offset any anger over the c-of-] provision. 


White-Collar Problem 


Since Jan. +, steelmakers have been 
tussling with the problem of how to 
give the equivalent of union-negotiated 
fringes to nonunion people. USW 
members got a fringe package consist- 
ing of $500 more life insurance, an 
$11-per-week increase in sickness and 
accident benefits, and full payment by 
the company of insurance costs, plus 
a one-shot retirement bonus equivalent 
to one-fourth of a retiring employee's 
annual salary. 

The $500 life insurance — increase 
wouldn’t mean much to most salaried 
people, since they're already far bevond 
the new USW levels, and salary con- 
tinuance widely offsets the higher sick- 
ness and accident benefit. 

You wouldn't think it would be very 
complicated to pass along the full in- 
surance equivalent. Still, for some, it 1s. 
Some companies flatly refuse comment 
on what they're doing. Others say 
quickly they made all insurance non- 
contributory as of Jan. 1. The guessing 
is everybody will do that sooner or later. 
e Pension Problem—But almost no 
stecl producers have decided yet what 
they'll do for an equivalent to the one- 
shot pension bonus. 

One reason for that, of course, 1S 
that both a company’s directors and 
the U.S. ‘Treasury must approve 
changes in pension programs. Another, 
probably more compelling, delay 1s 
caused by the fact that most nonunion 
pension programs are contributory. 
Where they are, the problem in effect 
becomes this: how much forced saving 
do you require from a man now so that 
he may get a 25% bonus when he te 
tires? END 
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lurns waste gas into dry ice... through 


Pritchards GOOD FINANCIAL DESIGN 


How to make dry ice economically from impure 
waste CO: gas. That was the crux of the problem 
in the design and construction of Allied Chemi- 
cal’s dry ice plant at Hopewell, Va. 

J. F. Pritchard & Co., engineers and contrac- 
tors for the plant, not only found the answer but 
devised a unique process (now patented) that 
enabled Allied to strip out the contaminating 
elements—hydrogen and nitrogen—and use them 
to produce ammonia. Allied completely utilizes 
its raw gas and turns what looked like a waste 
material into marketable commodities. 

This is another example of Pritchard’s good 
financial design in action in the chemical indus- 
try. But good financial design is more than crea- 
tive engineering alone, more than astute 
planning and purchasing, more than cost-con- 
scious construction. It’s the combination of these 


factors in such a way that a Pritchard-built plant 
makes maximum return per dollar invested. 
Pritchard’s broad experience in building 
chemical facilities and sound business approach 
to technical construction are at your service—to 
help you build for greater profits. We'll be glad to 
send you details of our complete engineering and 
construction service for the chemical industry. 


PROVIIABLE 
MMCUSTIES 
THROUGH 
GOOD 
4IMANGAL 


— “y¢.Pritchard eco. 












ENGINEERS © CONSTRUCTORS 
_ Dept. 403, 4625 Roanoke Parkway, Kansas City 12, Mo. 
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OFFICES IN CHICAGO, HOUSTON, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK 
SERVING THE GAS, POWER, PETROLEUM AND CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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The uranium that powers our atomic navy goes through many processing 
operations between its being pried from the ground and going to sea, 
Well done, these operations require integrated chemicals and chemical 
know-how—and both are supplied only by an industry approach to min- 
ing problems, This is the Dow approach . . . that gears products, technical 
assistance and developmental research to serve the special requirements 
of specific industries. To management men in every industry using chem- 
icals, this approach means that knowledgeable laboratory and field 
experience, research and developmental skills in the chemistry of their 
industry are on call .. . eager to serve. 


TAKES A HEAP OF DIGGING 
TO FUEL THE “SKATE” 


To manufacture one pound of 
the uranium that powers the 
U. S. S. Skate and her sister 
nuclear-powered submarines, 
about 84,000 pounds of raw 
uranium ore must be unearthed. 
And when the digging’s done, 
the work—the real “digging” 
—has barely begun. 


Then begins a series of processes in 
which great quantities of raw ore are 
crushed, classified, flooded with water, 
attacked by powerful chemicals. 

There is no one set procedure for 
recovering uranium. The processor may 
choose from a number of different min- 
ing chemicals—and work with specialists 
who know how to make these chemicals 
do the best job for the particular ore 
being processed. This is the role often 


played by Dow’s mining technical serv- 
ice staff—an experienced group of men 
well-travelled in the mining world. 


RECIPE FOR YELLOW CAKE 


After uranium ores are mined, they 
move to a mill where they are ground 
into fine particles and are then passed 
into leaching tanks. Highly active chem- 
icals — such as sodium carbonate — are 
then used to leach (dissolve out) the 
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uranium. Separan® NP10, a remarkable 
flocculating agent developed by Dow, is 
used as an aid for settling and filtration. 
The molecules of Separan agglomerate 
the undissolved waste particles, and 
quickly settle them to the bottom. The 
final step of precipitation is accom- 
plished with such Dow products as 
caustic soda, magnesium hydroxide, or 
ammonia. 

A final precious concentrate of urani- 
um oxide, called “yellow cake,” is de- 
rived daily from hundreds of tons of ore. 


MINERALS RIDE THE BUBBLES 
Dow’s technical service representatives 
have a large and versatile complement 
of flotation chemicals at their command, 
all of which are specialized in function 
and highly selective in their effects upon 
different types of ore. Dow Xanthates, 
for example, help segregate wanted 
minerals. They selectively coat sulfide 
minerals so that the minerals will ad- 
here to the bubbles or froth formed 
by Dowfroth® 250. Once captured by 
the froth, the desirable ore particles 
are floated off the top and concentrated. 


EXPERIENCE PLUS 

Dow's experienced staff of flotation 
metallurgists maintain high service 
standards throughout the mining in- 
dustry. Extensive laboratory facilities 
for mining chemicals research reinforce 
the efforts of Dow specialists in the 
field. These labs are concerned with 
developmental and research work as 
well as day-to-day problem solving. 
For example, in recent years they have 





Dow's settling agent, Separan NP10, quickly flocculates waste 
particles from uranium solution, settles them to the bottom. 





helped develop new metallurgical ap- 
plications for old chemicals and new 
chemicals for many of our present 
operations. 


CHEMICAL TEAMWORK 

The processing of copper ores provides 
another excellent example of the way 
Dow tech service men work with highly 
selective chemicals. With certain ores 
in which the metal content is composed 
of several minerals, Dow technical spe- 
cialists may use a combination of dif- 
ferent chemicals to achieve the best 
metallurgy. For example . . . Z®-200 
and Z-11, important new collecting 
agents, are frequently used in combina- 
tion with Dowfroth 250 in removing 
copper from its natural environment. 
The results are higher grade metal con- 
centrates, better metal recovery and 
increased economy in processing. With 
chemical combinations such as these, 
low grade ores can often be utilized 
that would otherwise be uneconomical 
to mine for today’s market. 


Ore particles 
bubbles, resulting in better metal recovery 
and higher grade metal concentrates. 


cling 





to Dowfroth 250 


What about your industry? This comprehensive interest in 


mining’s chemical problems is typical of the Dow approach to 
the industries it serves. Dow sales and technical groups are 
oriented on an industry-by-industry basis and their depth of 
experience in the operations of these industries frequently proves 
of inestimable value to Dow customers. We've prepared brief 
summaries that tell the story of Dow products and services to the 
automotive, mining, petroleum and paint industries. If you'd like 
one of these booklets, or more specific information about any of 
the products mentioned, contact the Dow sales office near you or 
write THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Chemicals 


Merchandising Dept. 302AF4-16. 
See ‘‘The Dow Hour of Great Mysteries'’ on NBC-TV 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 




















ONLY A GAPTIVE RUBBER PARTS PLANT COULD 
OUR VALVES THE DEPENDABILITY YOU DEMAND’ 


We custom designed and hand-made our own precision presses to pro- 
duce high-spec rubber parts for our valves and regulators. From raw 
polymer, our plant-within-a-plant produces "O” rings, diaphragms and 
sleeves with precision measured to “machine tool’ tolerances. Grove 
Valve and Regulator Company invested in this unique facility as an- 
other step to assure our customers in the petroleum, missile and rocket 
industries that the dependability of Grove valves and pressure regu- 
lators is worthy of their trust. 


GROVE VALVE AND REGULATOR COMPANY 
A Subsidiary of Walworth 
Oakland 8, California - Houston - LosAngeles - Odessa - Tulsa - Denver 
Chicago - New York - Dallas - Pittsburgh - Farmington, N.M. - Lafayette, La. 
Harvey,La. - Oklahoma City - Longview, Tex. » Pampa, Tex. 
In Western Canada: Grove Valve Ltd., Edmonton 
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The 5Y2-month strike against the two newspapers of 
Portland, Ore., has turned into a test watched eagerly by 
management and labor everywhere. 


A Portland (Ore.) housewife an- 
swered her doorbell one day last week. 
A neatly dressed workman wanted to 
know if she subscribed to either the 
Oregonian or the Journal, Portland's 
two daily papers. As it turned out, she 
did, and, like all regular subscribers to 
both publications, she had been getting 
the combined edition put out jointly 
by the two since the Stereotypers 
started a strike 54 months ago. 

“Would you cancel your subscrip- 
tion?” the canvasser asked. He _ ex- 
plained that he was one of the men on 
strike and would appreciate this con- 
crete expression of her support. He had 
a postcard she could fill out and mail. 
The lady hesitated. Asked if her hus- 
band was a union man, she answered 
ves. Would she talk it over with her 
husband? She agreed, and the can- 
vasser went on to the next house, leav- 
ing behind some literature and cancel- 
lation cards. 

The striker-canvasser was one of 
about 800 who desperately made the 
rounds in Portland last week. They 
were engaged in a union attempt to 
cripple publishers’ plans to resume sepa- 
rate publication of the two struck news- 
papers on Apr. 18. ‘The unions hoped 
that subscription cancellations would 
do what picket lines could not—block a 
successful open-shop operation that has 
been going on since the walkout began. 
* Portland Pattern—What is happen- 
ing in Portland is something more than 
the simple weathering of a strike by two 
publishers (BW —Jan.16’60,p110), as 
important as that may be. That isn’t 
why U.S. publishers are studying the 
Portland struggle so carefully, or why 
the unions are so disturbed. 

Over the years, printing trades unions 

have built up iron-clad rules fencing 
management out of any sav in job de- 
scriptions, the allocation of work, over- 
time, or other work matters. ‘This has 
led to many costly and aggravating work 
practices. 
* Bogus Type—The classic example in 
publishing is so-called bogus type—the 
resetting in type of national advertise- 
ments that arrive in plate or matrix 
form ready for printing. At one Port- 
land paper, bogus type set and scrapped 
tan 100 columns a weck at a cost of 
$400 to $500. 

Another sample of union power: 
the way printing pressmen traditionally 
shut down operations whenever the pub- 
lisher steps through the door. Some- 
times this is extended to all manage- 
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ment. In Portland, whenever the pro- 
duction manager of one paper got up on 
the deck of the press to check the run, 
trouble cropped up. Finally, the fore- 
man told him: “The best thing is for 
you to stay out of the pressroom.” 

Although many of these practices are 
peculiar to the printing trades, they 
point a direction that many in man- 
agement fear unions are taking through- 
out industry. Therefore, the manage- 
ments of other industries are as inter- 
ested as publishers in pushing a show- 
down for employer rights in Portland. 
e Against the Ropes—The unions, how- 
ever, see Portland as “a fight for sur- 
vival.” The six striking unions—the 
Printing Pressmen, Photoengravers, 
Bookbinders, Stereotypers, ‘T'ypograph- 
ers, and the Newspaper Guild—are 
clearly up against it. Some 40 Guilds- 
men have returned to work. During the 
strike, management successfully trained 
a complete staff of replacements, and 
when the two papers resume separate 
publications, thev expect to operate ef- 
ficiently with 25% to 30% fewer work- 
ers in the striking departments—which 
emploved 850 before the strike began. 

One pressroom formerly required a 
crew of 13 to run a six-unit press; now 
a crew of seven is doing the job. The 
two dailies formerly employed an en- 
graving crew of 15 men each; now, 
thev have 12 handling the same work. 
When paper was brought in for put- 
ting on presses, paperhandlers had to 
turn the rolls at mght angles to the 
track or pressmen would not touch the 
rolls. Now the paperhandiers’ job has 
been abolished. 

The pressroom crew now cleans up 
after itself and has even found time to 
do some repainting. As Donald New- 
house, the Oregonian’s production man- 
ager, savs: “Jurisdictional lines don’t ex- 
ist any more.” 

The strike also “exploded the appren- 
ticeship myth,” according to manage- 
ment. Stereotvpers formerly had a six- 
vear apprenticeship. A_ replacement 
crew got along with an hour’s instruc- 
tion. Newhouse now savs_ that six 
months in any job—except on a linotype 
machine or in a spot where manual dex- 
terity is required—will give any man a 
journeyman’s skill. 
¢ Settlement Blocked—Some 4,000 ap- 
plicants were screened to hire the re- 
placements. Significantly, the average 
age in the composing room—almost 50 
before the strike—is now 25. Many re- 
placements are recent graduates of voca- 
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tional schools who had been looking for 
work but found jobs closed to them 
because of apprenticeship requirements. 
These workers aren’t likely to quit. 

These replacements are the issue that 
prevents a strike settlement. Manage- 
ment at the beginning said that it was 
hiring for permanent positions and that 
it would retain the new employees, no 
matter what might happen. The unions, 
of course, insist that the replacements 
must go and union men be restored to 
their old jobs. Neither side is likely to 
shift ground. Considering the general 
tightening up of all operations and the 
youth of the new workers, the unions 
can’t count on enough jobs to make a 
compromise possible. 

The unions believe management's 
strategy is out-and-out union busting. 
Management disclaims any such crude 
intention. “We only wish the unions 
would see the light and give us the 
break technological change brings to all 
of us,” says one publisher. Publishers 
point out that concessions given by 
unions elsewhere had been refused to 
the Oregonian. In Detroit, for example, 
the union affected agreed to arbitrate 
the number of men needed for a new 
machine when it is introduced. An 
arbitration proposal involving this issue 
—which originally provoked the strike— 
was initially rejected in Portland. 
¢ Bargaining Changes—There are signs 
that the Portland newspaper strike may 
change the whole character of news- 
paper bargaining. Though the unions 
may give way somewhat on work prac- 
tices as new machinery is introduced, 
it may mean stiffer and harder bargain- 
ing as well. 

The reason is simple: The Portland 
strike has hastened a closing of ranks 
among the newspaper unions. The top 
international officials of the six striking 
unions met in Portland last week to 
beef up efforts to cope with the strike 
and to plan a nationwide defense. 

For Portland troubles, they appointed 
a single strike boss—Rene J. Valentine, 
a typographer from Rhode Island—and 
intensified strike support. ‘These in- 
cluded the stabs at slashing the circula- 
tion of the two struck newspapers, as 
well as boosting the weekly Portland 
Reporter, a  32-page labor-sponsored 
tabloid. 

Nationally, closer cooperation among 
the unions seems imminent. Walter J. 
Turner, Printing Pressmen_ vice-presi- 
dent, said earlier that the Portland 
meeting had as an objective “the actual 
merger of all the graphic arts and paper 
trades unions.” The unions won't get 
this close—not for a while anyway. But 
events may force them that way 
faster than anyone in publishing—man- 
agement or union—would like. END 
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INDUSTRIAL 


Chattanooga 


TENNESSEE 





Many Chattanooga industries 
find increasing advantages in 
barge transportation. At least 
three major plants . . . major users 
of river transportation . . . have 
large scale expansion plans well 
under way. 


All of these firms have plants 
located over the nation. Their ma- 
jor expansions in Chattanooga re- 
sult from the proven advantages 
they find here. 


The minimum 9 foot channel 
on the Inland Waterway is main- 
tained by the chain of dams on 
the Tennessee River. 


These dams also assure pure 
industrial water and their power 
houses are part of one of the 
world’s largest interconnected 
generating areas. Coal, petrole- 
um, gas and electricity are abun- 
dantly available at favorable cost. 


Located at the foot of the Ap- 
palachians, Chattanooga is the 
natural communications center of 
the Southeast by rail, Interstate 
Expressway and air. 


Since Chattanooga was the 
South’s first major industrial area 
it has unique advantages for in- 
dustry such as well developed 
service industries, well stocked 
and knowledgeable mill supply 
houses and labor with almost any 
skill you might require. 

' Site research and location facts 
for this Tri-State area available at 
no cost and in confidence. 








Costs Scrutiny.... 


. . . in American Airlines 
repair shop at Tulsa leads to 
TWU “book of rules” dispute 
—and legal fireworks. 


The clang and bustle of a giant air 
craft repair machine shop is heard again 
at American Airlines’ overhaul base in 
Tulsa, Okla. It’s a big difference from 
Friday, Apr. 1, when the cavernous 
maintenance plant was stilled and the 
only bustle was that of kibitzers gath- 
cred around chess, checkers, and domi- 
nocs players in the plant 

This “‘sit-down” by members of the 

Transport Workers Union was a pre 
lude to major airline bargaining due to 
take place this fall. It also was a sign 
that another industry has joined the 
list of those wrestling with labor prob- 
lems stemming from work practices. 
e Jittery Over Jets—lhe American Air 
lines dispute has a background of uncer 
taintv over changes caused by the intro 
duction of jets. All airline manage- 
ments are jitterv over cost estimations; 
thev want to tightcn up on costs. 

American asked baggage handlers to 
clean ramps and called on other ground 
workers for similar concessions. ‘WU 
charged “speed up” tactics and count 
ered with “‘spontancous’’ one-hour 
stoppages throughout the AA system. 

American’s new vice-president in 
charge at ‘Tulsa, Lucian J. Hunt, in 
sisted that emplovees maintain normal 
schedules. TWU > retorted: It is te 
sponsible to Amcrican for the quantity 
of work, but it is responsible to the 
lederal Aviation Agency for the quality 
of it. It quoted its “book of rules” on 
work, a familiar T'WU tactic for slow- 
ing work. 

But Ilunt didn’t buy this. After ex 
hausting the required number of war- 
ings, he fired cight workers who were 
considered ringleaders and who had te- 
fused to carrv out direct orders from 
sSupCI\ ISOTS. 
¢ Legal Fireworks—This led to a walk- 
out and the modified sit down. It 
also caused some court pyrotechnics of 
a kind long associated with the Quill 
union. Ihe Tulsa local secured a 
state court order that barred the com- 
pany from carrying out what the union 
had charged was a “speed-up” directive 
from top management and _ prohibited 
Amcrican from disciplining union mem 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE } bers who refused to follow company oF 

ders. 

INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE OF 100 i Next day, a U.S. District Court 

set aside the state court restraining oF 

der. And, American went to court for 

one of its own to force its employees to 

live up to the union contract, which 
bars wildcat walkouts. END 


819 BROAD ST., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
Phone AMherst 6-0258 
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YOU CAN USE A LARGER SHAFT 
WHEN YOUR “SPECS” READ HYATT 


Need a larger shaft without disturbing envelope dimensions? Take advantage of 
a Hyatt option by omitting the inner race. You can add the thickness of the 
Hyatt inner race to the shaft and let the rollers operate directly on shaft. Just 
be sure that the shaft is suitably hardened and ground. Hyatt Bearings Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 


YAT Day. ROLL BEARINGS 


‘IN ROLLER BEARINGS 
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IS THE WORD FOR RELIABILIT 











time 
your most valuable 
raw material 








Save it with 
the fully automatic ... 





time recorder 


On the job in your organization, 
the Lathem 8800 Time Recorder 
can minimize the tardiness that can 
cost you hundreds of dollars an- 
nually .. . eliminate disputes since 
every man is his own timekeeper 

. and provide accurate records. 


Accurately, time is registered the 
instant the time card is inserted... 
in two colors and correctly posi- 
tioned, with IN and OUT separated 
in two columns. Impossible to over- 
print. Yet this completely automatic 
8800 Time Recorder is priced with- 
in the range of typewriters. 

Send today for full details. 

















LATHEM TIME RECORDER Co. | 
74 Third Street, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. | 
GENTLEMEN: 
Without obligation, please send me full 
information, including prices, about | 
the completely automatic 8800 Time | 
Recorder, | 
NAME_ . | 
COMPANY. Sa | 
STREFT _ - | 
City _ZONE___STATE__ | 
© aw am eam aun ae ant on Gn” nm aun ann au amb Gas aa cum al 
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GE Savings Plan... 


. . . seems to work well 
for nonunion, salaried work- 
ers. It may have a bearing 
on what the unions demand. 


In 1958, General Electric joined a 
movement in industrv toward emplovee 
savings plans. It announced that it 
would put a GE savings and security 
program into effect Jan. 1959, for 
all emplovees—including hourly paid 
workers represented by unions, if the 
unions would agree to it. 

GE’s plan was similar in basic details 
to many already in operation; at the 
time, between 30 and 50 companies had 
thrift or savings programs for emplovees 
(BW- Sep.6'58,p54). For the most 
part, thev were oil companies whose 
pavrolls were comparatively low in rela 
tion to over-all sales and profits. With 
a few exceptions, large industrial con- 
cerns were holding back. 
¢ GE’s Thinking—When GI, a_ pat 
tern-setter in electrical manufacturing, 
announced that a program combining 
savings and investments would be put 
into effect for nonunion salaried work- 
ers—and opened to union people if 
they'd agree to it—other emplovers 
watched curiously. 

GE offered its plan to its unions, par 
ticularly the International Union of 
Electrical Workers and the United 
Electrical Workers. The unions turned 
it down because accepting it would re- 


a4 


quire g giving up 93 wage increases duc 


automatic: ally in October, 1958, and 
October, 1959. Thev told GE that 
their members wanted the cash duc 


them—a minimum 5¢ an hour, or more 
—and couldn’t afford to save. 

The plan went into effect for the 
company’s 128,126 employees not rep- 
resented by the unions—including 16,- 
550 hourly paid or production workers. 
Kach could clect to participate in the 
savings program or stay out of it and 
get a cash raise. Of the 128,126 eli- 
gible, 112,840 signed up—96,105_ of 
them for the maximum savings deduc 
tion allowed, 6% of earnings. GE 
agreed to contribute half of whatever 
cach employee saved to his savings-in- 
vestment account. 
¢ No Trend—The GE plan did not 
start a trend, although a few other em- 
plovers have put into effect similar plans 

in some instances modifications of 
GE’s. But, after a vear, it has solid 
support among GE’s covered workers 
(94% are participating, one of the high- 
est rates for such a plan in industry), 
and GE. is highly satisfied. 

IUE and UF are—officially—as un- 
alterably opposed to the plan as ever. 
However, some union Icaders on local 
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LOW-COST, RELIABLE 
PERFORMANCE 
BACKED BY 

40 YEARS OF 
SPECIALIZED 
ENGINEERING 
EXPERIENCE 


As compressed air continues to do 
more jobs for American industry, 
Quincy Compressors maintain 
their leadership in efficiency, de- 
pendability and economy. 

Models for all applications from 

1 to 90 CFM. 


Service across the country and 


around the clock 


uiney 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Makers of the World’s Finest Air Compressors 
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. lose your worries, not your cash. 
When traveling at home or abroad, carry 


REPUBLIC 


TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK of DALLAS 


Capital & Surplus $102,000 000 x Largest in the South x Member F.0.1.C 
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60 cities in the United 
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“Tam 
a Burlington Man” 


e Coordinated rail-highway service combines the 
speed and economy of the railroad with the flexi- 
bility of truck transportation—providing the most 
efficient handling for many products. 

That’s why the Burlington has pioneered in 
“piggy-back.” This is a service organization, intent 
upon serving its customers with the most modern 
transportation facilities. 

Today, this railroad provides direct rail-high- 
| Way service to more than 1200 points. Its subsidi- 
wer Gi. ary, the Burlington Truck Lines, operates over 
; 2,500 pieces of equipment. Burlington schedules, 
e cio both rail and highway, are designed for shipper 
“Sar convenience and operated with dependability. 
ad ; This is a truly great transportation system. So, 
of course, I’m proud to say, ss 
“Tam a Burlington Man!” - . 5 











Burlington|® 
CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 
Route COLORADO AND SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


FORT WORTH AND DENVER RAILWAY 








BURLINGTON LINES - Sverycuhere West 


So ——__ -— afi = aoe oe ee =e « 











POUNDS OF FINISHED COMPOUND PER MAN HOUR 





GENTRO-JET.*. 


GENTRO- 


cuts mixing time up to 40% 


Rubber processors across the nation 
report amazing reductions in mixing 
and processing time with steam- 
whipped Gentro-Jet black master- 
batch. This time savings means 
greater production economy ...higher 
profits for you. Let us show you how 
high-dispersion Gentro-Jet can help 


you make more money.. 


Dept. C, today! 


nm —_— 


one JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER: 
Long tread wear in tires 

® Savings in shipping, 
storage and handling 

°® Plant cleanliness 


.write or call, 


Creating 
Progress ‘ 
Through GEN ERAL 


Chemistry 


Vhemmical Llivisirn 





THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division -Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch * GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices © GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane elastomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic latices © VYGEN PVC resins 


and compounds « KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND j/nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch © 
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levels concede a “‘lively interest” in the 
plan among rank-and-filers. Since GE 
will negotiate a new contract with IUE 
and UE this fall, this interest might be- 
come a bargaining factor. 

¢ Who Gained More?—When they te- 
fused to accept the savings plan ia 
1958, the unions got the deferred in- 
creases negotiated in a five-vear contract 
in 1955. Covered workers have received 
two pav increases of about 34% each, 
roughly an average 15¢ in the two in- 
stallments, plus the elimination of a 
1% payroll deduction for an employee 
pension program. 

Those participating in the savings 
and security program agreed to forgo 
the two 34% raises and accept, instead, 
annual 24% raises starting Jan. 1, 1959, 
instead of Oct. 1, 1958. They received 
the same 1% pension concession the 
union workers were given, dated Jan. 1 
1959. With a handful of exceptions, 
the participating workers put the entire 
amount coming due, and more, into 
the savings program. 

Unions and company will argue about 
which group of workers have made out 
best. Direct comparisons are tricky. 

However, a GE report, due next 
week, will tell emplovees that the 112, 
840 workers who signed up amassed 
$79-million in savings during the first 
year, an average of $600 each. 
¢ Growing Investment—Under _ the 
plan, a $5,000-a-vear employee (about 
average) could have put into the sayv- 
ings and security program a maximum 
6% or $300 in 1959, to be matched on 
a one-half basis by GE, with $150. 
According to GE’s figures, this worker 
could have had at the end of 1959: 
$200 in Serics E Bonds, at face value; 
1.845 shares of GE stock bought with 
his own money and 1.845 shares bought 
for him by GE; one share given as a 
prompt enrollment bonus, not to be 
repeated in other years, and .0385 
shares of GE stock earned through 
dividends. 

This adds up to $200 in bonds and 
4.7285 in GE stock. This week GE 
stock was about $92. 

The company "s savings and security 
plan was introduced in 1958 in part 
as an offset against union demands for 
a supplementary unemployment bene- 
fits program. SUB was rejected in 
bargaining by GE, and the company 
still opposes it. Che issue might come 
up again this fall, along with umion 
severance pay plan demands- part of 
continuing “employment security de- 
mands. 

Probably with this in mind, GE 
notes that a $5,000-a-vear employee in 
the 6% savings bracket for two vears 
would be eligible under the plan now 
in effect—to axon $25.46 per week for 
39 wecks of lavofft. That comes from 
his own money and, after six months, 
the company’s. END 
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“Pinkerton’s screen their guards 


much more carefully than we ever did.” 


, Sia. 
a 
Sets 


PINKERTON’S, THE WATCHWORD FOR BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


With over 100 years’ experience, and by far the largest organization, Pinkerton’s can provide the effective, eco- 
nomical security service required by modern businesses under today’s conditions. Effective, because it is expertly 
supervised. Economical—often 20% below the cost of maintaining your own security guard—because Pinkerton’s 
surveys your needs and tailors security measures to meet them, including, when possible, the latest electronic 
protective devices as well as trained, supervised guards. For further information, send for our security brochure. 


Pinkerton’s National Detective Agency, Inc. 100 Church Street, New York 7, NY. 45 offices coast to coast atte 


Yellow Pages 


— 





In Labor 


Marine Union, Bethlehem Steel Hit 
With Injunctions in Shipyard Dispute 


A U.S. District Court this week issued injunctions 
against both sides in the ]]-weck strike by the Industrial 
Union of Marine & Shipbuilding W orkers at Bethlehem 
Steel's eight East Coast shipyards. Both sides indicated 
that they would appeal the decisions. 

The court order against the company requires it to 
bargain in good faith with the union. The other, directed 
against the union, enjoins it from mass picketing at 
Bethlehem’s Quincy (Mass.) shipyard where the com- 
pany’s technical department is located. Mass picketing 
was said to have interfered with the coming and going of 
nonunion professional and clerical people. 

Whether the injunctions can create cnough pressure 
to move the partics toward a settlement remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile, the lengthening dispute over work 
rules and job classifications has caused the 17,000 idle 
shipyard workers to “tighten belts.” Weekly food baskets, 
food vouchers, and soup kitchens for pickets indicate a 
growing pressure on the union. But union spokesmen 
have expressed a hope that springtime construction 
activity will provide jobs for strikers, easing the strain on 
IUMSW. 

Federal mediators say that they plan to wait out the 
appeal to a higher court, although mediators at midweek 
were talking to Defense Dept. officials on the impact 
of the strike on defense work. The movement carlicr of 
Navy work to the Navy's own repair centers has lessened 
somewhat the effect on defense needs. 


Senate Votes to Continue Rackets Probe 
Under McClellan in Rebuff to AFL-CIO 


The AFL-CIO lost a major political test in Congress 
this week when the Senate gave its labor racket investigat- 
ing committee a new lease on life under its old chairman 
—Sen. John L. McClellan (D-Ark.). 

Federation Pres. George Meany and other union 
officials publicly pleaded with the Senate to turn over 
the labor corruption probe to the Labor & Welfare Com- 
mittee, on which the unions can count a majority of 
supporters. 

However, on Sen. MecClellan’s request, the Senate 
voted to keep the labor investigating group intact by 
turning its functions over to the Senate’s Government 
Operations Committee, a permanent committee headed 
by Sen. McClellan. The Senate Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Management Ficld 
was scheduled to go out of business at the end of last 
month. 

Union officials complained that the McClellan-chaired 
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racket-hunting select committee had become “anti-labor,” 
Its continuation, they say, will mean further “har: assing” 
of unions. McClellan argues that policing the new labor 
reform act requires keeping the committce’s functions 
under his guidance. The Senate voted with him when 
Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.) sided with McClellan rather 
than with his own committee's request for the policing 
functions. 


Schlitz, Pabst Brewery Workers 
Back on Job After Wildcat Strikes 


Production resumed this weck at the Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Co.'s Milwaukee plant following settlement of a 
week-long wildcat strike that idled 1,700 workers. An- 
other 1,500 members of the United Brewery Workers 
already had returned to jobs at Pabst Brewing Co.’s 
plant. 

The return to work ended—at Icast temporarily—a pro- 
test over management’s requirement that forklift op 
erators unload pallets of empty beer cases stacked seven 
high and that operators should get off their machines to 
help truck drivers. 

Underlying the argument over loading procedures was 
the union’s fear of job losses as mechanization is broad- 
ened in the breweries. ‘The union contended that the 
seventh laver of empties should be unloaded by hand, 
and that lift operators should not dismount to help the 
truck drivers. 

The companies protested that the walkouts were ib 
legal because contracts provide for arbitration of griev- 
ances. However, they agreed to limit forklift unloading, 
at least pending further study. 


Hutcheson, Head of Carpenters’ Union, 


Convicted of Contempt of Congress 


Maurice Hutcheson, president of the big Carpenters 
union, was found guilty this weck of contempt of Com 
gress. Ilis conviction raised the possibility of a resump 
tion of activitv by the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Com 
inittee, which has been silent for many months. 

Hutcheson’s conviction in federal court in Washing 
ton, D. C., turns on his refusal to testify before the 
Senate labor rackets committee on charges of allegedly 
attempting to fix a grand jury investigating a highway 
right-of-way land dead in Indiana, the home state of . 
Carpenters. Ilutcheson had declined to testify 0 
grounds that his case was under investigation in rndiaa 
The Carpenters’ leader was then called on the carpet 
by the AFL-CIO high command to explain his part in 
the Indiana land case. But the executive council took 
no action when Hutcheson said union money and influ. 
ence were not involved; the land deal was entirely 4 
personal matter. 

Hutcheson said he will appeal the contempt convit 
tion, which carries a one-year, $1,000 maximum penalty. 
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When Pres. de Gaulle and Pres. Eisenhower meet in Washington next 
week, their talks will revolve mainly around the May summit conference 
with Premier Khrushchev. This will be Eisenhower’s last real chance 
before the summit to narrow some of the differences he has with de Gaulle. 


The two leaders will concentrate their discussions on the big issues 
where they basically agree. They will have no trouble reaffirming their 
determination to stand fast on Allied rights in Berlin. They may even 
agree in principle on the basic need for disarmament. But de Gaulle’s 
defense policy will be a problem. It’s bound to make disarmament more 
difficult, and it certainly will be questioned by Eisenhower. 


De Gaulle dreams of building an independent French nuclear deterrent 
as the backbone of a Continental defense system. The U.S. thinks this 
is beyond French economic resources, that a tightly integrated NATO 
offers the best security for Western Europe—and at a cost which it can 
afford. London this week tacitly accepted this view when it scrapped 
plans for completing development of the British Blue Streak intermediate 
missile. 


De Gaulle’s military ambition could stand in the way of an East-West 
treaty banning military nuclear tests. The General so far has refused to 
renounce the right to test, unless general nuclear disarmament is achieved. 


To be sure, de Gaulle might conceivably halt French nuclear tests if 
the U.S. would share its knowhow with him on the same basis as it does 
with the British. But Washington is unwilling to do this for two reasons: 
It doesn’t want to spread nuclear power to additional nations when a test 
ban agreement offers some hope of curbing the arms race. There’s also 
the fact that some uncertainty still hangs over the political future of 
France—largely because of Algeria. 


The deadlock in Algeria is certain to come up in the de Gaulle-Eisen- 
hower talks. Now that the General’s policy of self-determination for 
Algeria seems to have failed, it will be hard for the U.S. to continue to 
back France on this issue in the U.N. The U.S. is under strong pressure 
from Asian and African nations to return to a neutral policy on Algeria. 


There’s still no solution in sight for the trade fight that has been divid- 
ing Western Europe—pitting the six-nation European Economic Community 
(EEC) against the seven-nation European Free Trade Assn. (EFTA). 


Still, the two trade blocs seem ready to stop their open feuding until 
after the summit conference. Moreover, there no longer is any reason 
why they should be at each other’s throats come July 1. That was the date 
when EEC had expected to accelerate its timetable, leaving EFTA to its 
own devices 


Now the plan is for EEC to go a bit slower and also to make concessions 
to EFTA. This became inevitable last week when the Bonn government— 
under pressure from West German industry—stalled on the accelerated 
scheduie proposed by EEC’s executive body, the Commission (BW—Apr.9 
’60,p129). The Commission proposals, even with modifications, aren’t likely 
to go into effect until the end of the year. 


Here are two ways the proposals may be modified: 


¢ Certain industrial products, including autos, would be left out of EEC’s 
common tariff temporarily. This would be especially important for producers 
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who ship these products to West German and Benelux markets. Under the 
original Commission plan, many German and Benelux tariff rates (for 
outsiders) would have gone up July 1. 


¢ West Germany would make its first moves toward the common tariff 
in two stages, thus easing the problem for non-EEC members. 


The South African government has not been rattled by the attempt to 
assassinate Prime Minister Verwoerd. The government now intends to 
push its apartheid policy even further. 


South Africa probably can ride out the storm. That, at any rate, is 
the feeling of many big financial institutions in London. During the first 
part of this week, they were buying heavily into South African gold mining 
shares. These shares, known as Kaffirs, have slumped 25% since the 
beginning of the year, as Swiss and French investors unloaded them. 


Even so, London observers take a dim view of South Africa’s future. 
They expect a violent uprising by the Africans within the next three years. 


The U.N.’s Economic Commission for Europe has just urged West 
European countries, for their own good, to import more from the U.S. ECE, 
which has members from Soviet-bloc countries, advises West European 
governments against combating inflation by depressing total demand with 
either restrictive wage policies or tight money. 


What Western Europe needs, it says, is an increase in competition 
through a greater flow of imports—“principally from the United States.” 
Moves to depress demand, says the report, may strengthen Europe’s balance 
of payments but also may result in protective measures by the U.S. 


Disaffection with Fidel Castro’s regime is beginning to appear in 
Cuba. Much of it is coming from within the revolutionary movement itself. 


Some of Castro’s one-time supporters feel that his government has fallen 
under Communist control. 


Several of Castro’s colleagues, who had followed him from the start of 
the revolution, have defected. One is leading an armed band in the Sierra 
Maestra mountains in eastern Cuba, whence Castro came in early 1959. This 
week, an air attache in the Cuban Embassy in Mexico City renounced his 
allegiance to Castro’s regime, charging that it ‘“‘wants to transport our green 
tropical island to the snowy steppes of Russia.” 


Outside the revolutionary group, a few labor leaders are reportedly 
uneasy over Communist influence, as are some Roman Catholics. The Church 
heirarchy has not commented formally, but groups of laymen have pro- 
tested. 


Washington is biding its time. The State Dept. continues its policy of 
patience with Cuba but is taking a firm line in answering Cuban charges. 
This week in Havana, Ambassador Bonsal delivered to the Cuban Foreign 
Ministry three diplomatic notes that are polite in tone but resolute in 
content. They reject three Cuban accusations of unfriendly U.S. actions. 
Earlier, Pres. Eisenhower, in a letter to Chilean students, criticized Castro 
for not living up to avowed principles of his revolution. 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
in every respect 


e 1000 selections on only 25 records 


e Almost 40 hours of music without 
repeating a selection 


¢ 100% automatic operation 

¢ Self-contained (no central studio) 
e Paging and public address 

¢ Lightweight and compact 
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‘Background music that 
fits your business to a “T”’ 
...-the New Seeburg ‘1000’ 





WE OFFER YOU 
A TWO-WEEK 
FREE TRIAL 
WITHOUT 


OBLIGATION 
MAIL THE COUPON 


The Seeburg “1000” Background Music System fits 
every business to a ‘‘T.’’ For small stores and shops 
just plug it in. . . for larger installations play it 
through existing sound systems. 


The music libraries—arranged, programmed and 
recorded by Seeburg—are custom-tailored. Now, for 
the first time, you can have tailored music scientifi- 
cally created for your particular kind of business. 

If you are about to have music for the first time, 
here is the perfect answer. Or if you have music now, 
learn what a great improvement Seeburg offers over 
any existing music service. 


THE SEEBURG 1000° 
Tailored BackGROUND Music 


The Seeburg Corporation, Dept. BW 
1500 N. Dayton St., Chicago, 22, Ill. 


We are interested in a two-week free trial of the Seenurg 
Background Music System. 


Name of Business 


Address 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


TRUCKS loaded with furniture, office equipment, and archives are ready to move out 
of Rio de Janeiro for the trip to Brasilia, Brazil’s new capital, 760 mi. inland. 


CARAVAN of trucks enters Brasilia at night after three days on the road from Rio. 
Government workers and their families traveled to new capital by plane and bus. 


te GRUPO ve ThaRAise ; 
SETOR bE a 


Sitio nenzents ay Oe 


rd ae eT 


DIRECTOR of the huge moving operation 
is Col. Braga (left). Map shows route to 
Brasilia and checkpoints for drivers. 
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Brazil's Big Move 
To Dream Capital 


Through the tropical night, hundreds 
of headlights are now cutting across the 
hills and savannas of Brazil's central 
plateau as trucks laden with furniture, 
office equipment, archives, and personal 
belongings pound along a new highway 
toward a city still being built. 

Brazil is moving its capital from the 
seacoast city of Rio de Janeiro 760 miles 
inland to Brasilia, a modernistic city 
rising in the wilderness. 
¢ Official Migration—Each day, govern- 
ment workers, ready to set up house- 
keeping and go to work in the new 
capital, arrive by plane, bus, and a few 
private automobiles. They are part of 
a migration of 2,400 government off- 
cials, workers, and their families—and 
dozens of adventurous free enterprisers 
—to the country’s new capital. 

Not all are coming in conventional 
transportation. Somewhere along the 
route from Rio plods Placido de An- 
tonio Alaves, Brazilian flag sewn to his 
knapsack. He set out a month ago 
from Rio’s Catete Palace, the presiden- 


tial office, to make the trip on foot 
as a demonstration of his personal faith 
in the new capital. And _ behind-or 
ahead—of him, another Brasilia fan, legs 
useless, rolls on in a wheel chair. 
Next Thursday, Pres.  Juscelinog 
Kubitschek is scheduled to inaugurate 
Brasilia, which is now half construction 
camp, half county fairgrounds before 
opening day. The inauguration will bem 
the vindication of Kubitschek’s deter§ 
mination to fulfill a 60-vear-old Brazik 
ian dream, a triumph over foes who said 
it couldn’t be done. ‘The president 
hopes that Brasilia will open up Brazil 
interior, a huge region with a wealth 
of natural resources yet undeveloped. 
Brazil’s situation is reminiscent of 
the U.S. in 1800, when Washingtoa 
became capital. From then until aftet 
the Civil War, “capital movers” wanted 
the capital back in New York or Phila 
delphia. They called Washington “W il 
derness City” and “A Mudhole almost 
Equal to the Great Serbonian Bog.” 
¢ The Big Move—The move to Brasilia 
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(aX 
CONSTRUCTION work in Brasilia contin- 
ues even though inauguration ceremonies 
will be held next Thursday. 
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New “hide-and-seek” |’ 
missile bases on rails): 


A time-tested principle of fo 
warfare—swift maneuver. * 
ability —is the railroads’ L 
newest contribution to the I 
Missile Age. 10 


of 
Mobile launching pads on wheels be 


will be able to fire missiles of inter- fis! 
continental range from almost any . 
point along the nation’s 220,000 

miles of railroad line. Most impor- ss. 
tantly, the mobility of these bases th 


; ; fre 
protects against enemy detection he 





and destruction. ca 
This development, announced by sal 
the Department of Defense, under- “ 
scores once again how the needs { th 
of the nation are met by the rail- CO 


roads—the backbone of our trans- mi 


portation system in war and peace. D 


And it’s one more reason why the 7 
( 


health of the railroads must be as- pl 
sured through enlightened public tig 
policies, providing for equal treat- = 
ment with competing forms of ai 
transportation. America’s railroads . 
—lifeline of the nation—are the = 
main line to your future. 
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began in February, 1958, when a presi- 
dential decree set up a group to plan 
and execute the transfer of the gov- 
ernment and its staffs. Primary respon- 
sibility for the move was given to Lt. 
Col. Greenhalgh H. Faria Braga, of the 
Army Supply Corps. 

Last January, the Brasilia Working 
Group was sct up to transport people, 
their personal belongings, and the gov- 
emment ofhces to Brasilia. In mid- 
March, the migration began, reaching 
its peak this week. ‘Two trucking com- 
panies using 600 to 800 trucks, two 
airlines, and a bus line are doing the 
transporting. 
¢ High and Healthy—Moving into the 
citv that was started from scratch four 
years ago is an exhilarating experience a a 
for most. Some of those who came by == he OL init Reticle 
air have been greeted by a bus driver NEW RESIDENTS lean out of their apartment window to watch as their mattresses 


boosting the healthy climate. “We are are carried into the building. The migration from Rio to Brasilia began in March. 
1,200 meters high here,” he says, “and 


[ haven't taken a pill in two years.” 

On the way from the airport, the bus 
rolls down a wide mall past huge blocks 
of Oscar Niemever-designed apartment 
buildings. It jounces around an unfin- 
ished overpass, raising a cloud of red 
dust, turns off at a string of low-cost 
duplex apartments. 

Newcomers will be put up in these 
“Casas Populares,” until furniture for 
their permanent apartments arrives 
from Rio. Until they can do their own 
housekeeping, the families will eat in 
canteens run by the government. 

“The main problem in the move,” 
savs Dr. Filinto Epitacio Maia, execu- 
tive director of the Working Group in 
Brasilia, ‘is how to spare the newcomers 
the emotional shock of jumping from 
cosmopolitan Rio to rather pioneer but 
modernistic Brasilia.” 

His thoughts are echoed by Vederal 
Deputy Jose Neiva Moreira, who is in 
charge of transferring the Chamber of 
Deputies. “Whether Brasilia is a fit 
place to live is largely a personal ques- 
tion,’ he savs. “For those who were 
well off in Rio, mavbe not. For some- 
one from the interior where things are 
rough, mavbe.”’ 

* Human Problems—IIe cites two 
touchy questions with which he has had 
to tussle. One concerns couples where 
both work for the government but only 
one was assigned to Brasilia. His so- 
lution: Both came to the new capital 
md the unassigned spouse continues to 
draw salary while remaining “at the 









MEALS are provided in canteens set up by the government for newly arrived families, who 
live in furnished apartments until their furniture is shipped to them from Rio. 





disposition of the president.” 

lhe other he calls the “single vs. 
double bed crisis.” Furnished apart- B33 
ments in Brasilia come with single beds. Fe ar@ 


Conservatives, especially among the 
congressmen, balked at this, branded 
the single bed a threat to the stability 
of the Brazilian family. ‘Whey saw the 
whole thing as a plot to socialize indi- 
vidualistic Brazilians. Solution: “Bring TOURISTS also have started to arrive in Brasilia to look over their new capital. These 
your own double bed if you want it.” women are strolling in front of the palace that will be occupied by Pres. Kubitschek. 
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bine being developed by Cooper Besse 
and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. Units sh 


How Cooper-Bessemer is teaming up with Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft to develop JET TURBINE POWER for industry 


The cutaway model shown is a revolutionary new concept in 
The generating unit is a new Pratt & Whitne 
Aircraft jet en a modification of the famous J-57 air- 
craft engine, 


gas turbines. 
designed for gas fuel. The companion power 
This combi- 
now in the advanced experimental stages, represents 


unit is a new Cooper-Bessemer power turbine. 
nation, 
the hottest development in industrial power in 20 years. It will 
mean drastic economies in installations of engine-driven 
compressors, generators and other rotating machinery. 

For example, it is expected to materially reduce the con- 
struction cost of gas compressor stations. 


Plans call for this new gas turbine to be available for 


broad application within 18 months. In the meantime, watch 


for reports on further developments in this pioneering team- 
work by Cooper-Bessemer and Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Grove City + New York + Washington 
Gloucester + Pittsburgh » Chicago » Minneapolis +» St. Louis + Kansas 
City - Tulsa » New Orleans - eewepert * Houston + Greggton + Dallas 
Odessa - Pampa + Casper « Seattle - San Francisco + Los Angeles 
SUBSIDIARIES: Cooper-Bessemer of Canada, Ltd. Edmonton 
Calgary + Toronto « Halifax 

C-B Southern, Inc... . Houston 
Cooper-Bessemer International Corp 
Cooper-Bessemer, S.A.. 
Mexico City 

The Rotor Tool Company . . 


New York + Caracas + Anaco 
..Chur, Switzerland » The Hague, Netherlands 


. Cleveland 


GENERAL OFFICES: MOUNT VERNON, OHIO 


ENGINES: GAS - DIESEL - GAS-DIESEL 
COMPRESSORS: RECIPROCATING AND CENTRIFUGAL 
ENGINE, TURBINE OR MOTOR DRIVEN 
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In Business Abroad 


British Rubber Industry Stretches 


Further Beyond the Iron Curtain 


With its big tire plant in Russia close to completion, 
Rustyfa, Ltd.—a British consortium of six companies 
headed by Dunlop Rubber—is drumming up business in 
other Soviet-bloc countries. 

Rustyfa has already signed up Rumania for a tire plant, 
it’s bidding for a proposed tire plant in Hungary, and 
now there’s a report that Poland is “interested” in a 
Rustyfa tire plant. 

The $42-million plant under construction in Russia (at 
Dnepropetrovsk) may be completed late this year under 
a contract signed in early 1958. 


At the same time, Russia is spreading more Soviet-style 
largesse abroad. It has signed an agreement with 
Ethiopia to finance and build the African kingdom's 


} first petroleum refinery—a $12.5-million project. 


In the Middle East, Russia is said to be offering the 
United Arab Republic a low-interest $85-million loan 
for development projects in Syria. If this goes through, 
it will revive a three-vear-old agreement the Russians 
signed before Syria became part of the U. A. R. in 1958. 


U.S. and Italian Motorcycle Makers 


Join Forces to Tap Common Market 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee motorcycle 
maker, has sect up an Italian manufacturing subsidiary in 
order to “get into the Common Market and to protect 
our other markets abroad.” 

The subsidiary, Aermacchi Harley-Davidson, is jointly 
owned with Acronautica Macchi S.P.A., Italian manu 
facturer of motorcycles, motor scooters, and aircraft in 
which Lockheed Aircraft Corp. holds a minority in- 
terest. 

Pres. William H1. Davidson told Bustness werk that 
imports into the U.S. and Canada from the Italian plant 
“will comprise only a small percentage of total domestic 
sales.” Since imports won't be competitive with Milwau- 
kee models, it’s presumed European models will be 
lighter than the 800-Ib. American Harlev-Davidsons. 
Most European models weigh about 425 Ib., and the 
Italian company’s motorcycles will be of “typical Euro- 
pean design.” 

: e e . 


Venezuela Asks Industry to Participate 


In Plan to Expand Nation’s Resources 
Venezuela indicated this week that it will follow a 
middle course between proponents of public and private 


development of the nation’s resources. 
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Pres. Romulo Betancourt’s administration published 
a draft policy declaration saying that the government will 
expand steel and chemical manufacturing facilities while 
also encouraging private development. It says that the 
government will grant no more iron ore concessions but 
will invite offers for joint government and private devel- 
opment of ore deposits and installation of processing 
plants. 

The Cabinet must approve the declaration, but little 
change is expected in the final version. 

To pay for planned chemical and steel expansion, 
Betancourt’s government is attempting to borrow $200- 
million from a group of U.S. banks. Part of this loan 
will be used to set up a national oil company. 

In both chemicals and steel, the declaration appears 
to open the way for private investment in facilities that 
complement existing and planned operations. It fur- 
ther states that since the government cannot make the 
necessary investments to exploit the rich Cerro San 
Isidro iron ore deposit, it is willing to enter into joint 
ventures to do so. Venezucla would contribute the ore 
deposits as its share of the capital, the other partner 
would furnish plant and equipment. 


Mexico Finds New Market for Cotton; 
Russia Buys 20,000 Bales—for Cash 


Mexico has found a new customer for its cotton: 
Russia. 

A series of cotton sales to the Soviet Union were an- 
nounced last week by several Mexican companies. Sales 
totaled nearly 20,000 bales valued at $2.8-million. 

“The Russians are not trading, they're paving cash,” 
one grower told a BusINrss WEEK reporter. 

Company with the biggest sale—6,500 bales—was 
Algodonera Comercial Mexicana. A high company ofh- 
cial, Garcia Gordoa, quoted the Russians as saving 
that this was “just the beginning” and that larger orders 
will be placed in the future “if all goes well.” 

Growers agreed that Russia’s purchase of Mexican 
cotton was stimulated at least partly by the visit of 
Deputy Premier Mikovan earlier this year. 


Business Abroad Briefs 


Mexico will begin trading tequila for Japanese machine 
tools—if a market test starting soon shows the Japanese 
take to the potent derivative of cactus. This was re- 
ported by a spokesman for the Japanese Machinery Ex- 
hibit in Mexico City. 


Four Western airlines are starting jet service to Mos- 
cow this month: British European Airways, Air France, 
Scandinavian Airlines System, and Sabena of Belgium 
(which offers a New York-Moscow route in a Boeing 
707 with a 1}-hour layover in Brussels). All have been 
flying propeller aircraft into Russia while the state-owned 
Soviet airline has been offering jet service in its TU- 


104. 
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” ‘LOWER BLOOM 





















hen you stop to think of it— flowers do make 
sounds as they blossom. They may be audible only 
jo the other flowers, but with enough amplification 
you could hear them, too. 

Modern electronics depends on amplification... 
turning tiny signals into larger ones...to run radios, 
TV sets, computers and thousands of other devices. 

More and more, the job of electronic amplifica- 
a tion is being assigned to the tiny, rugged transistor. 
Actually, the transistor is an electronic valve. The 
ignal to be amplified is used to control power in 
the same way that a mere twist of the valve controls 
a powerful stream of water in your garden hose. 
Hughes is dedicated to making the world’s most 
































A Hughes transistor...actual size 













reliable transistors. To achieve this goal, Hughes has 
invested several million dollars in an ultra-modern 
emiconductor plant. Here, the achievements of the 
Hughes laboratories, with their thousands of scien- 
ists, are being translated into the most advanced 
and reliable types of electronic “hardware.” 

Hughes is also a leader in the development 
and manufacture of diodes, rectifiers and other 
olid-state devices. In addition, Hughes makes 
-like storage tubes that “remember” pictures, 
words and numbers... precision crystal filters 
--Special purpose instruments...microwave tubes 
thermal relays...and complete industrial control 
systems. With an eye for the needs of tomorrow, 











Hughes is now developing new “molecular elec- 
tronics” devices to meet the ever-changing needs 
of our society. 

All Hughes products are known for high levels 
of reliability. No wonder. Behind them is the expe- 





This Hughes engineer, shown growing a silicon crystal, is part of 
the team of engineers and scientists who are continually probing 
the frontiers of advanced electronics. 


rience of 5,000 Hughes engineers and scientists in 
the research, development and manufacture of ad- 
vanced electronic equipment. This know-how can 
help you, too. We will welcome the opportunity to 
show you how our experience can improve your 
product or make your new idea into a profitable 
reality. 





HUGHES 
Semiconductor Division, Marketing Department 


Newport Beach, California 


Creating a new world with ELECTRONICS 
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HUGHES AIRCRAFT COMPANY 








“Rambler quality is basic. ..we start by ordering 


ERNITT, Vice President of Automotive Operations 


the Finest Steels Available” © os AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 


king third place in production 
One big reason for Rambler’s success in the 
areful workmanship and fine materials, including 
t of which comes from the Sharon Steel Corporation, 


“Rambler started, and continues to lead the Big Turn to compact cars, ta 


in 1959. Sales in 1960 are ahead of last year’s record rate. 
compact car field is outstanding product quality —¢ 
the best steels available, a substantial amoun 





Sharon, Pa.” 


HARON Ouchy STEEL 
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THE MARKETS 





Stocks That Hide Their Charms 


@ Investors in today’s skittish market are scrutinizing 
balance sheets in a search for possible ‘asset plays.’ 


@ An asset play involves stock selling below the 


company’s book value or representing a rich untapped 


profit potential. 


@ Dealing in such stocks can push the price rapidly 


up, and sometimes the eventual rewards are handsome. 


A few weeks ago, the stock of little- 
known Natus Corp. took off like a shot. 
In just two days, it jumped from $16 to 
$25 on the New York Stock Exchange, 
topping all other issues in trading 
volume. 

On the face of it, it is difficult to 
explain the frenzied demand for Natus. 
The NYSE, in fact, is still seeking 
vainly to find out what triggered the 
boom. Natus is a shell company—left 
with nothing but cash after acquisition- 
minded Crane Co. bought all the physi- 
cal assets of its predecessor, National- 
U.S. Radiator, for more than $15-mil- 
lion in cash last December. This left 
the new Natus Corp. with cash assets 
of approximately $17 a share, which 
made the stock worth at least $17— 
but not much more, at the moment, to 
most stock analysts. 

But to a good number of stock buy- 
ers, Natus was evidently worth a lot 
more than $17. A main factor was that 
a Wall Street investment house, Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., held a big 
block of its outstanding shares and was 


interested in using Natus’ cash to ac- 
quire new properties. Loeb, Rhoades is 
considered a savvy “deal’’ house, and 


with two of its partners on Natus’ 
board, it could be expected to make 
some major moves. 

* New Vogue—This combination of 
Natus’ cash and Loeb, Rhoades’ Wall 
Street knowhow was enough for stock 
buvers to look on Natus as an attrac- 
tive “asset play.” To Wall Street, asset 
plays fall into several c: itegories. FEssen- 
tially, though, they involve stocks 
whose market Vi alue is substantially be- 
low the company’s book value—or which 
Tepresent assets—cash or otherwise—that 
appear likely to be put to more profit- 
able use. 

In today’s nervous stock market, as- 
set plays are getting a big push. Buyers 
of common ‘tock are looking harder 
than usual at balance sheets to deter- 
mine a stock’s investment value, par- 
ticularly now when they see some glam- 
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orous issues take a pounding. More 
often than not, of course, a balance 
sheet gives no clue to stock market be- 
havior, but it does help set up vyard- 
sticks. 

The new interest in assets also is 
being helped by brokers, who are con- 
stantly on the lookout for “fad” groups 
to push. Brokers generally run with the 
crowd, and the asset play has definitely 
come into fashion. 
¢ Utilizing Assets—Assets can be put 
to work in a number of ways: 

e Part or all of the assets may be 
sold off, and the proceeds used to ac- 
quire more profitable businesses. Natus 
appears likely to be an example of this 
type although it has yet to make an 
acquisition. (Acquisitions aren’t always 
profitable, though, notes one old-time 
broker.) 

¢ Some assets may be sold off at a 
loss, creating a tax-loss carrv-forward 
that can be used later when other assets 
earn monev. Servel and Glen Alden 
are cases in point. Servel was consid- 
ered an attractive asset play about a 
vear ago because it was sitting with a 
big tax-loss credit; it eventually bought 
profit-making Burgess Battery, and hold- 
ers of Servel stock were rewarded with 
more than a 50% profit. 

e Cash on hand can be used to re- 

tire outstanding stock. This naturally 
increases earnings per share, if the com- 
pany is making money. For example, 
Wall Street’s Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
cites the case of Crane Co., which re- 
duced its common stock by about one- 
third. Parmalee Transportation some 
time ago used surplus funds obtained 
from the sale of its taxicab licenses to 
reduce its capitalization. 
e Lure of Land—Taxicabs are not the 
only thing obscured in balance sheets. 
Land is another, and with the big play 
in land stocks as an added factor, some 
companies with land properties are get- 
ting a close look. 

Twentieth Century-Fox is one of a 
uumber of motion picture producers- 


and other companies—winning attention 
from investors partly because of lucra- 
tive oil properties and real estate. Rail- 
roads, too, are being examined because 
they also own valuable land—usually car- 
ried at cost on their balance sheets, but 
often worth far more. Investors in At- 
lantic Coast Line RR, for instance, 
have just profited from the rail’s spin- 
off of its Florida land. The new com- 
pany, Alico Land Development, started 
trading at about $6—the appraised value 
made by stock analysts—but since has 
gone over $8. 

Sometimes a company’s entry into 
land development works the other way. 
Alaska Oil & Minerals had that experi- 
ence after it purchased Indian Lake 
Estates, a Florida development, which 
was having tough financial problems. 
AOM felt that the development was a 
money maker, and it was looking for 
current cash income to finance _ its 
Alaskan oil play. So it worked out an 
elaborate deal to buy Indian Lake 
Estates basically for some of its own 
shares. The property is carried on its 
balance sheet at $2.2-million, but the 
company says an independent appraiser 
put a current fair cash value on it of 
$12.7-million. However, shareholders 
were skeptical-AOM stock dropped 
from about $11 to under $6. 
¢ Loew’s Diversifies—In the case of 
Loew’s Theatres, Inc., the asset play is 
not in land for homebuilding, but in 
old, unprofitable movie houses. The 
majority of Loew’s assets consists of 
land and buildings that have a book 
value of about $60-million. These as- 
sets, however, are carried at cost (less 
depreciation), and stock analysts feel 
market value may be much higher. 

Loew’s, moreover, has gradually been 
selling off some of its unprofitable movie 
houses. This trend has been heightened 
bv the election of Laurence Tisch, of 
the Tisch family hotel chain, to the 
company’s board of directors. Tisch 
now holds a big chunk of Loew’s stock, 
and he is expected to speed Loew’s 
diversification moves. Last week, for 
example, Loew’s announced it was clos- 
ing one of its New York Citv movie 
houses to build a new hotel. 
¢ Security Holdings—Hidden assets—in 
the form of stock ownership of other 
companies—can also make attractive as- 
set plays. Companies hold stocks in 
other companies for many reasons—for 
investment, diversification, or to cement 
customer relationships, for instance. In 
many cases, these stock holdings are 
carried at cost, rather than at market 
value, which means that investors are 
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you can ““charge-it”’ 
at 8000 select shops 
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Quality menswear... 
Womenswear... 
Luggage... 


Candy ...fresh flowers... fine gifts of 
every description ... you can charge 
them all with your American Express 
Credit Card. 


It’s the convenient way to shop. And 
at the end of the month you have a 
detailed record of expenditures. 


Of course, your American Express 
Credit Card is not just a shopping card. 
With it, you can charge everything 
from hotel reservations to meals at fine 
restaurants all over the world. Check 
your American Express Credit Card 
Directory for a complete list of all local 
establishments that honor the Ameri- 
can Express Credit Card. 


If you don’t already have your Ameri- 
can Express Credit Card, apply now. 
It is the card for people who are going 
places. 


American Express 


Credit Cards 


30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. Digby 9-1818 


Look for This Sign 9 
® 
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sometimes buying much more than they 
think when they buy a company’s 
shares. 

For example, American Broadcasting- 

Paramount Theatres, Inc., holds sub- 
stantial stock interests in three scien- 
tific companies and in Disneyland, Inc. 
Ekco Products Co. holds 69% of Pres- 
tige Group, Ltd., a British producer of 
housewares. Ekco’s investment is car- 
ried at a cost of under $1-million, but 
recent market evaluations put its in- 
terest in Prestige at more than $16- 
million. 
e Asarco’s Fat Portfolio—As a group, 
the biggest holder of other companies’ 
stocks is the mining industry. It is not 
always a case of making a profitable in- 
vestment. Many companies in the in- 
dustry hold big stock blocks in other 
companies—particularly in fields allied 
to mining—because it gives them an 
edge in building ore reserves or in 
keeping abreast of new technology. 

Take American Smelting & Refining. 
It has a portfolio of marketable securi- 
ties valued at more than $220-million. 
This figures out to about $40 share of 
Asarco, yet the stock is selling at only 
$43 or so. This means an investor, in 
effect, is getting an interest in Asarco’s 
17 smelters and refineries for nothing. 
¢ Spin-Off Chances—But a lot of in- 
vestors don’t look with favor on an 
Asarco-type situation because thev fear 
that a slump in the company’s basic 
business may eat up the profits from in- 
vestments. In fact, investors seeking 
asset plays sometimes shun companies 
holding stock interest in other compa- 
nies in favor of actual holding compa- 
nies. They reason that a holding com- 
pany may spin-off some of its profitable 
businesses, partly on the theory that the 
company spun off can finance its own 
growth better. One holding company 


that has had sizabie trading volume 
lately is Ogden Corp., which holds q 
number of businesses under its win 
and is spinning off a few of them. 
Last week, it announced plans to 
spin off Teleregister Corp., maker of 


electronic data systems and stock quo. | 
tation boards. Last year it spun off Syn. § 


tex Corp., which manufactures hor 
mones. Syntex stock started trading at 
about $20, now is trading around the 
$36 mark. 


e Long Waits—Of course, an investor | 


has to be careful in looking for asset 
plays among stocks selling below book 
value. 
tive. There are times when even book 
values are exaggerated in terms of cur 


rent market value. Then, again, al 
though some companies have the 


proper-looking balance sheet for an 
asset play, they don’t have the man 
agement talent to bring about a funda 
mental change in business. Thus, a 
considerable amount of time often 
lapses before operating assets can be 
turned to more profitable use—and in- 
vestors may have to wait long periods 
before capital gains crop up. 

A fine example is Atlas Plywood 
Corp. The company’s traditional wood 
container business has been suffering 
for the past five vears; paper cartons 
cut into Atlas Plywood’s sales volume 
and profits. Although it had sizable 
cash assets—after liquidating unprofit 
able plant—its stock stood relatively 
still. 

Recently, though, the stock took a 
big jump (from its $9.25 low last year 
to $18) when M. M. Clairmont, Atlas 
Plywood’s chairman, said he was ac 
tively seeking acquisition of some com 
panies. Clairmont says Atlas Plywood 
still has $18-million to invest, and 
a $10-million tax-loss credit. 


Investors Take Fund to Court 


Two shareholders in big Fundamental Investors have 
filed a suit attacking the size of fees paid for management 
service and the dual directorships of board members. 


A big mutual fund outfit has been 
slapped with a law suit that threatens 
to upset the industry’s traditional way 
of doing business. 

The suit was filed by two  stock- 
holders of Fundamental Investors, Inc., 
a New Jersey-based fund with current 
assets of about $565-million. They 
charge Fundamental; its distributor, 
Hugh W. Long & Co., Inc.; and its 
management adviser, Investors Man- 
agement Co., with “misappropriating 
and wasting the fund’s assets” through 
the payment of excessive fees for man- 
agement advice and administration of 
the fund. The suit also says that seven 


individual fund directors were thus “el 
abled to wrongfully amass huge profits 
at the expense of the fund.” The legal 
action was filed in a Delaware court; but 
no date has been set yet for the hear 
ings. 

e Fees for Advice—The suit strikes at 
one of the industrv’s most sensitive 
spots—the payment of management fees 
Investors Management, like most other 
management outfits, receives 4 of 1’ 
of the fund’s total assets per annum for 
its services. In 1959, this amounted t 
$2.8-million. But a lot of heat has beet 
generated over this fee size—and the 
Securities & Exchange Commissi0?, 
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COURSE FOR SMART BUSINESSMEN 


Install Westinghouse Central Air Conditioning Now! 


The equation above proves it . . . you can no longer 
afford to be without air conditioning. It costs about 59¢ 
per square foot to air condition your plant with West- 
inghouse. With salaries and wages at an average $45.10 
per square foot, it takes only a 1.3% increase in labor 
efficiency to pay for your complete air conditioning 
system. In new buildings, it’s even less. 

Studies show that when indoor temperatures go up, 
efficiency goes down—as much as 50% at 95°. The ad- 
dition of Westinghouse air conditioning improves prod- 
uct quality, reduces spoilage, mistakes and employe 


You CAN BE SURE...1F 1's Westi nghouse 


turnover. That’s why Westinghouse air conditioning is 
an investment—not a cost. 
Plan Now for More Profits with Westinghouse Central 
Air Conditioning—Call your Westinghouse air condi- 
tioning specialist today! He is a professional...selected 
and trained by Westinghouse for excellence in engineer- 
ing, installation and service. Or write: Air Conditioning 
Division, Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Staunton, 
Virginia. 

Enjoy the delightful comfort of Westinghouse central 
air conditioning in your home, too. J-85034 


WATCH “WESTINGHOUSE LUCILLE BALL-DES! ARNAZ SHOWS" CBS Tv 
ALTERNATE FRIDAYS 











THE 
Philadelphia 
Business Address 


This is the Philadelphia Saving Fund Build- 
ing, centrally located and dominant on the 
city’s skyline. Designed by Howe and 
Lescaze, it is a functional building, a model 
of efficiency and so aesthetically 
pleasing that it has won world acclaim. 

Everything about the building is modern. 
It is completely air conditioned. A vast 
array of windows (65% of its surface) brings 
daylight to every office. There are acoustical 
ceilings, the latest fluorescent lighting, and 
tile flooring throughout. The building is so 
efficiently planned that most tenants re- 
quire 15% less space than they would in 
the usual office building. 

Parking is no problem. Within a block 
are ample garage and outdoor parking 
spaces. The building is owned and man- 
aged by the oldest mutual savings bank 
in the U.S. Its high standards of service 
and maintenance are traditional. 

If you contemplate a regional office in 
Philadelphia, here is an address worth 
waiting for. Send for a brochure giving 
further details and typical floor plan. 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


SAVING FUND BUILDING 
12 South 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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among others, has some doubts whether 
funds are getting the best possible ad- 
vice for the lowest cost. 

A bone of contention is that as a 
fund’s assets grow, the investment man- 
ager’s percentage fee remains stable 
while the cost of managing the fund 
goes up little, if any. This gives the 
manager richer returns. 

The SEC also is concerned with the 
close relationships between funds and 
the investment outfits that provide them 
with advice. Often, fund directors wear 
two hats—one at the fund, another in an 
investment house. This concern led to 
the agency’s new proxy rules for mutual 
funds, which call for the funds to reveal 
more about management fees than ever 
before (BW —Feb.27’60,p123) 
¢ Dual Directorships—The new suit 
could lay this whole subject open for 
review—although judges seldom rule on 
the reasonableness of executive compen- 
sation, which seems to be one point in 
question. The suit was filed two months 
ago by two New York investors, Sidney 
and Harriet M. Saxe, joint holders of 
336 shares of Fundamental Investors. 
Among the seven fund directors named 
as defendants were Chmn. William G. 
Brady, Jr., Pres. Hugh W. Long, and 
Vice-Pres. Thomas F. Chalker. Long 
and Brady are also directors of Investors 
Management, which is wholly owned by 
Hugh W. Long & Co. Long and 
Chalker, the suit claims, own a majoritv 
of the stock of Hugh W. Long. 

The suit hits at interrelationships 
such as these. The Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940 provides that a fund’s 
management contract must be approved 
by a majority of the independent mem- 
bers of the fund’s board—those not 
allied to the fund. But the Saxe action 
claims the management contract “has 
not been and is not now negotiated at 
arm’s length,” that it has been fixed 
“arbitrarily and collusively” by the de- 
fendants. 
¢ Counterattack—The Long group has 
moved quickly but privately to quash 
the action. On Mar. 20, it issued a 
proxy statement asking for approval of 
the management contract by share- 
holders. The agreement was last ap- 
proved by shareholders in 1954, but it 
has continued in effect since by a vote 
of the fund directors. Featured was 
the performance record of Fundamental 
Investors over the past decade. This 
showed that among 11 big funds, Fun- 
damental placed first from 1955 to 1959 
and fifth from 1950 to 1959. 

An officer of Fundamental Investors 
says that the fund “has no reason to 
believe that our shareholders’ high re- 
gard for their management company has 
changed (since the 1954 vote) or that 
the opinion of the two suing share- 
holders represents that of even a signifi- 
cant minority. We believe that this suit 
is entirely without merit.” 


Wall St. Talks 


. . » about stock splits, 
market in “Eurodollars,” pipe. 
line’s package, General Ari. 
line, chemical moves. 


Stock splits, which reached a new 
peak during last year’s bull market and 
then went out of fashion with the de. 
cline in prices, may be picking up 
again. Brokers are talking up a number 
of split candidates, including U.S. 
Steel, International Business Machines 
Consolidated Edison of New York. 


An active business has sprung up 
among foreign banks dealing in “Euro- 
dollars” abroad. These are U.S. dollars 
earned by export-import traders in for- 
eign countries and normally either in- 
vested in U.S. Treasury bills or de. 
posited in New York banks. With bills 
yielding just over 3% and New York 
banks limited to a 3% ceiling on for- 
eign deposits, dollar holders abroad 
bring them home and deposit them in 
banks abroad which pay higher interest 
rates; the banks lend the dollars to 
trading companies at lower rates than 
New York banks charge. 


Mid-America Pipeline Co.’s $30-mil- 
lion package issue of debentures and 
common is picking up strength after 
a slight decline. Each unit consists 
of a $50 debenture and 3.5 shares of 
common. At midweek, the units, which 
started trading at 73, were over 72; 
the debentures were above their initial 
trading price of 80. 


A peace treaty finally seems in the 
works between the U.S. government, 
owner of 97% of General Aniline & 
Film Corp. stock, and Interhandel, the 
Swiss holding company which held 
93% of the stock before the 1942 take- 
over. An agreement would pave the 
way for a public sale. 


a division of Bor- 
is said to be on the verge of 
a new joint venture in the chemical 
field. And Unexcelled Chemical Corp. 
is rumored to be negotiating the pur 
chase of Oneida Paper Products, Inc., 
a New Jersey packaging firm. 


Borden Chemical, 
den Co., 


Chase Manhattan officials are claim- 


ing a “breakthrough” in signing up 
Korvette, major New York discount 


house, for the bank’s charge plan serv: 
ice. Chase had faced a solid front of 
opposition from department stores but 
hopes that others will follow Korvette’s 
lead. 
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Before you ship again.. COMPARE 


100 LBS. 





LOS Ales: bel ell | Rail express....... $1939 


CHICAGO 


| 25 
Including pick-up and <-> Airfreight . | 29 


delivery for 100 Ib. shipment 
(as listed below) 


100 LBS. 
SAN DIEGO 


DETROIT 


delivery for 100 Ib. shipment 
(as listed below) 





100 LBS. 











bghelohsdhyt Rail ee 


——— Airfreight... $1652 | 





SAN FRANCISCO Lbttt tt Rail express .....cccccccccues $9425 


NEW YORK 


Including pick-up and 
delivery for 100 Ib. shipment 
(as listed below) 
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It often costs you less by AIR! 


Sample rates for shipments of wearing apparel, 
drugs, office machinery, textiles, toilet prepara- 
tions and many other commodities. 
Give your shipments the extra speed and service 
of American Airlines AlRfreight at rates often 
lower than rail express! 

American puts at your disposal the world’s 
largest, fastest airfreighter fleet led by the new 


DC-7 Airfreighter. American AIRfreight offers 
more direct, one-carrier shipments to more U. S. 
cities than any other airline. That’s why it’s the 
first choice of experienced shippers everywhere. 
For full information, contact your American AIR- 
freight office today, or write to: Mr.'E. C. Taylor, 
Vice-President—Cargo, American Airlines, Inc., 
100 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES =AIRfreight 


America’s Leading Airline 





In the Markets 


Buyers Are Cool to New Bond Issue; 


Treasury Blames Low Interest Rate 


The strong, winter-long rally in the government bond 
market came to an abrupt end this week. Yields rose 
and prices fell on both short- and long-term issues after 
the Treasury announced that only $370-million of its 
new 44% callable long-term bonds were taken by in- 
vestors. This was much lower than the Treasury had 
expected, and its officials were quick to point out that 
their ability to sell long-term bonds was hampered by the 
statutory 44% ceiling now in effect. 

There is no doubt that the rally in prices—and fall in 
yields—was overdone. A week ago, new 91-day Treasury 
bills yielded 2.73%; this week, the bill yield shot up by 
almost a full point to 3.62%. The high degree of 
corporate liquidity, combined with widespread expec- 
tations that the Federal Reserve would turn to an easy 
money policy, were chiefly responsible for the steep 
drop in yields this winter. But while the Fed has relaxed 
its tight-money policy, it has not completely reversed its 
field. At the same time, the very sharp drop by itself 
made many corporations less eager to continue investing. 
So the rebound from the extremely low level of rates was 
in part simply a technical reaction. 

This week, though, the return of higher yields was 
solidified somewhat by the Treasury’s auctioning of 
one-year bills at an average rate of 4.6%—well above the 
yield available on its new bond. The Treasury felt that 
this rise indicated a heightened demand for capital as 
well as a new belief that the economy was emerging from 
its winter doldrums. Commercial paper rates were hiked, 
providing additional substance to the Treasury’s view. 

It is too early to say whether yields will go on ad- 
vancing. If business continues to pick up, there is a 
good chance that they may stabilize somewhere around 
their current levels. But with anticipations playing so 
large a part in the market, it is probable that the kind 
of extreme fluctuations that the market has been prone 
to over the past few months will continue. Thus, the 
climb in yields may be overdone, too. 


American-South African Investment Co. 


Takes Beating on N. Y. Stock Exchange 


One stock taking a beating on the New York Stock 
Exchange is American- South African Investment Co., 
Ltd., a closed-end investing company whose holdings 
are concentrated in the shares of gold mines and other 
companies in South Africa. South African shares have 
been dumped in world markets as a result of the race 
crisis, and American-South African has been even harder 
hit. Its shares have plunged from over $34 to $23; mean- 
while, asset value has declined from $38.56 to $30.97, 
se that the discount from asset value has widened from 
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11% to 22%. American-South African was first formed 
in August, 1958, by Charles W. Engelhard, chairman of 
Engelhard Industries, Inc., and was originally offered 7 
at $28 a share. It is now selling well below its offerin 
price despite the fact that its assets are larger than they | 
were at the start. 

& * . 


Sponsors Drop Plans to Sell Shares 
In Closed-End Insurance Stock Fund 


Efforts to sell to the public 1.25-million shares of 
American Life Fund, Inc., at $20 a share have been 
halted by the fund’s management and First Boston 7 
Corp., the manager of the underw riting group (BW-% 
Feb.20°60,p170). American Life Fund, a Closed-end 
fund, was set up last December to achieve long-term 
gains through investment in life insurance stocks. 

Its sponsors said the issue was withdrawn from SEC 
registration because dealer and investor interest, while 
“substantial,” was not sufficient to bring the proposed 
issue to market. 





Favored Stock Issues Continue 
To Outrun the Rest of the Market 


The spread between a relatively small group of favored 
growth stocks and the general run of equities widened 
again this week. Investors showed little interest in buy: 
ing anything other than the comparatively few issues 
that have shown greater than average growth or that 
give promise of being able to increase earnings under 
almost any conditions. 

One stock analyst, $. L. Stedman of Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., thinks the best of the growth stocks 
will continue to get a big play while interest in other 
issues remains in the doldrums. As Stedman sees it 
the demand for “growth” in science and consumer 
fields is concentrated on a verv few stocks, which are 
continuing to jump in price simply because the supply 
of them is small. ‘Thus, despite a lower level of over-all 
demand, those stocks that are labeled as growth issues, 
whether spurious or real, are moving ahead at a fast 
clip. They are selling at very high price earnings ratios. 
They are, in effect, out of touch with the rest of the 
market. 

Indeed, the market has split into two parts—(1) 
growth group selling at abnormal levels and (2 ) thes 
remainder, including many blue chips, selling at ° ‘nor | 
mal” or even below normal levels. It is questionable 
if the spre: id between the two will continue to widen. 
There is no sign yet that the demand for growth is 
exhausted, nor is there any sign that investors are inter] 
ested in buying the more pedestrian issues. But if the 
demand for electronics issues goes on to discount the 
hereafter, they may invite a shakeout of their own. 

Some analysts hope that an upsurge in business will 
bring the rest of the market closer to the growth issues. 
But ‘this cannot be expected merely from an upturn in 
business activity; profit margins must also grow. Today, 
there is increasing evidence that though sales volume 
may be high, profit margins are narrowing. 
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Fabulous fabrics for you and your home start with Cyanamid’s Presto! Table becomes fiery conversation piece with Formica® 
Creslan® acrylic fiber. Look for the Creslan trademark on clothes laminated plastic. This is Signal Red, one in a showcase of new 
that practically care for themselves, blankets that warm you up exclusive For: colors and patterns Work your color magic on 
but don’t weigh you down, rugs that always feel soft and nappy. furniture, walls, cabinets, counters. Insist on quality Formica. 


Now there’s a new whiteness to in.” His health and yo : 
er vhiten | paper products, thanks to Meet “Muffin.” His health and your children’s safety are assured 
oo Calcofluor® White. This remarkable paper bright- thanks to Cyanamid’s Avianized® rabies vaccine. t's the first live. 
sd —o invisible ultraviolet light, re-emits it as visible virus vaccine ever developed to control the menace of rabies. 
white light. Result—the world’s cleanest, whitest papers. A single dose by your veterinarian gives a dog lasting protection. : 


C ’ ANAMID-] AN D. where chemistry’s magic makes more than 6000 products for you. 
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Lake Fishing, Nansemond County, Va. 


Minutes from Your New Plant in Tidewater Virginia 


Industry really lives in Tidewater Virginia where unlimited recreational opportunities are 
available to all executives and production employees. Within minutes of plant or home, 
Tidewater has the outdoor facilities and activities which assure the stability and morale 
of plant personnel. And living costs are low comparatively . . . housing is plentiful with 
excellent selection .. . all of this in a friendly climate among friendly people. 


There are other important considerations for industry in Tidewater. Unequaled Hampton 
Roads deep water terminals ... transportation and trunkline railroads ... abundant labor, 
fuel, power ... all within immediate access to leading consumer and industrial markets. An 
expanding, confident business climate assures company prosperity. 

For a confidential report, obligation-and cost-free, researched to your company’s exacting 
specifications, please contact: 


Clarence H. Osthagen 
Vice President & Executive Director 


P=! Tidewater Virginia Development Council 


300 Boush Street, Norfolk, Va. 


Officially representing the cities and towns of Boykins, Branchville, Franklin, Norfolk, Portsmouth, Smithfield, South Norfolk, Suffolk, Virginia Beach, 
Wakefield and Windsor; the counties of Accomack, Isle of Wight, Nansemond, Norfolk, Northampton, Princess Anne and Southampton. 
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PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK Today, at least 5-million Americans are victims of alcoholism. 


APRIL 16, 1960 The subject is discussed more freely these days than ever before. 
But it’s still surrounded by a miasma of misinformation. 


For example, it may seem necessary to call for help from Alcoholics 
Anonymous, or AA. But though AA celebrates 25 years this summer, sur- 
prisingly few people know much about its workings. 


Suppose you have an alcoholic friend who obviously needs help. The 

first step, if he’s in bad shape, is to call his or your family doctor. You can 

A BUSINESS WEEK follow this up by suggesting to the victim’s wife (or husband) that it might 
be wise to contact AA. Or you can call AA yourself (it is listed in all city 

telephone directories). In many cases, of course, the doctor will suggest it. 


SERVICE Soon after you call AA, usually two members will appear. The wait 
may be a few hours—but probably no longer. 





The two visitors will want to talk with your friend privately for 
at least half an hour, maybe much longer. If you haven’t called a 
physician, they may do so. Or they may call a hospital for alcoholics; 
AA maintains contact with such institutions. In a hospital, the victim 
usually stays about five days, for rest under sedation and frequent con- 
versation with AA members. The cost: $75 to $100. 


If hospitalization isn’t needed, AA will make sure that your friend 
gets to his own home. If he lives out of town, they can even arrange for 
other AAs to meet him at the airport or railroad station. 


Once the initial crisis has passed, AA’s long-range program of rehabili- 
tation begins. Basically, the program consists of 12 suggested steps—making 
up a simple philosophy. There are four main points: 

¢ An admission of defeat—a recognition that with drinking, life has 
become unmanageable. 


¢ A decision to seek the help of a Higher Power—which doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean church religion or even a formal concept of God. 


¢ Self-analysis and a program to make amends and remove shortcomings. 
¢ An attempt to apply AA teachings daily and assist other alcoholics. 
It’s important that an alcoholic decide for himself to work with AA. 


Don’t force the subject. Psychiatrists and AA members alike will 
advise you to suggest the idea, perhaps pointedly—but that’s all. 


If he does want AA’s help, members will get him to a local group 
meeting as soon as possible—maybe even the same night, if he can navigate. 
He becomes an AA “member” simply by saying he wants to join; there 
are no dues, fees, or formal requirements. 


For a number of weeks or months, the new member likely will be under 
close “sponsorship.” In many cases, veteran AAs will actually drive the 
newcomer to local meetings several nights a week. If he shows sustained 
interest, they will keep this up—even if he slips and takes a drink. 


Meetings usually are held evenings in church halls (of all denomina- 
tions). They combine an hour of talks or open discussion, with an hour or 
so of informal conversation over coffee and cake. 


Speakers tell their own stories—omitting littlk—and explain how they 
were helped by AA. The new member soon hears a story closely paralleling 
his own; this way, he “relates” and becomes a part of the group. 


Most newcomers quickly become active in the program. It is highly 
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recommended that they do so. This means attending perhaps three or four 
meetings a week, for the first year or two; doing the coffee and cake chore, 
and eventually serving as group secretary, treasurer, program chairman, 
and chairman. Most important, it means calling on new prospects. 


After the new AA member passes the crucial three-month mark in 
staying sober, some groups will give him a token lapel pin (which he wears 
only if he wants to). After a full year without a drink, there is apt to be 
a special anniversary meeting in his honor. 


In many cities, he can join AA luncheon clubs meeting in top restau- 
rants. (He will be surprised at the number of executives and professional 
men present.) He can even take his wife to AA social events and, in many 
cases, to meetings. And always, night or day, he can practice “10¢ therapy” 
—when he feels the urge to take a drink, he can step to a phone booth and 
call an AA friend. If he does this, chances are he won’t take the drink. 


Highway Dept.: You can expect the Fourth International Automobile 
Show at New York’s Coliseum (Apr. 16-24) to introduce more than its 
usual quota of conversation pieces. To give you an idea: 


The Citroen DS-19 Prestige, a luxury limousine intended for chauffeur 
use, has an intercom system, a separate heating and ventilating system 
for the rear compartment, and reading lamps; $3,895. 


For sports car enthusiasts, there’s the France Jet, a 650-lb. auto with 
body of aluminum reinforced glassfibre; $1,495. For vacationing motorists, 
the Amphicar, described as 85% automobile and 15% motor boat, can be 
driven on land, then directly into water; about $3,000. 


One of several entries may turn out to be Britain’s answer to the 
Volkswagen. A likely scorer is the Austin-Morris 850; the 10-ft. auto, with 
room for four adults, weighs only 1,260 lb. and reportedly gets 35 miles 
per gal., when driven at a 50-55 mph. cruising speed; about $1,300. 


If cars keep you fascinated, you'll probably enjoy Ken Purdy’s latest 
book, Wonderful World of the Automobile. Purdy has unearthed exciting 
anecdotes about cars of many kinds and about the men who build and race 
them. There’s an especially revealing chapter on automobile repair rackets, 
outlining various standard chiselers’ gimmicks (Crowell, $4.95). 


Tax-free gift: The U.S. Supreme Court may have the final say on 
whether a corporation’s grant to an executive’s widow—given without a 
fixed obligation to do so—can be treated as a tax-free gift, instead of as 
taxable compensation. In past IRS rulings, such transfers have been held 
taxable in amounts above $5,000 (following a tax code limitation). 


Now, one U.S. Appeals Court has backed up a liberal Tax Court ruling 
on this point, allowing a $50,000 tax-free windfall. 


Potpourri: Mutual of Omaha is again offering its “Senior Security Plan” 
of health insurance for persons age 65 and over (BW—Feb.7’59,p81) . . . New 
on the warm weather market is a steel-panel-wall swimming pool “kit” 
(Coraloc Industries, Inc., 9460 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly Hills, Calif.; $1,850 
for size 18x 36 ft., plus $700-$900 installation cost) . . . Freedomland USA, 
world’s largest permanent outdoor amusement center, constructed by the 
Disneyland builders, opens June 19 in New York. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Apr. 16, 1960, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Limestone rides 5!/2 mile beltline 


This cross-country belt conveyor system moves raw ma 


~—s 


LIMESTONE QUARRY 


limestone is screened on Link-Belt vi- 
then fed to the 5% mile belt con- 
veyor system, consisting of seven flights—the longest being 


After being crushed, 
brating screens and 


After thorough studies Ideal Cement Company decided 
this belt conveyor was the best method for delivering 
raw materials to their new 3 million barrel plant at Ada, 
Okla. It can transport 1,000 tons-per-hour of limestone 
and shale all the way from the quarry at Lawrence, 
Okla. to the plant. 


The system was designed, furnished and installed by 
Link-Belt with the cooperation of Ideal’s engineers. 
As prime contractor, Link-Belt was responsible for 
the complete conveyor requirements, including site 
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214 miles. In its cross-country course the belt conveyor 


system crosses two highways and two railroads. Cattle and 
farm machinery can cross al six points, 


clearing and excavation, concrete work, access road 
and fencing, lighting, controls and communications, 
erection and test running. 


For full details call your nearest Link-Belt office, or 
write LINK-BELT COMPANY, Dept. AV, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Dim Profits, Bright Hopes at Alcoa 


PRESIDENT and chief exec at Alcoa, 
Frank Magee, stands beside extruded alu- 
minum doors at Pittsburgh headquarters. 
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The company is effervescent 
about future prospects despite 
thinner earnings of the last few 
years. 


Someone who hadn’t paid much at- 
tention to the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica since 1950, savy, might not recog- 
nize it these davs. Probably no other 
billion-dollar company in the U.S. has 
had to cope with so many changes in 
the last decade. 

From a company that had its indus- 
try to itself for most of its life, Alcoa 
turned into one surrounded by compe- 
tition. At the same time, the aluminum 
industry as a whole underwent drastic 
change. 

Alcoa’s recent profits mirror the al- 
tered climate. In 1958 and 1959, they 
averaged only 6.9% of net worth— 
barely more than half the average of 
the earlier vears of the decade. There 
are two main reasons: excess capacity 
and price cutting. 
¢ Full of Hope—But Pres. Frank L. 
Magee (cover and picture, left) believes 
implicitly that “the future’s never been 
brighter.” He gives these reasons: 

Foreign markets are as untapped now 
as the U.S. market was back in 1935. 
Europe alone has 50% more people 
than the U.S. but uses onlv about one- 
third as much aluminum. So Alcoa has 
committed $200-million in less than 
three vears to get into business abroad. 

More and more uses for aluminum 
have opened in the U.S. its largest 
market, with improved understanding 
of the material. Alcoa shipped 35% 
more in the recession vear of 1958 than 
it did in the Korean War boom of 1950. 

Cost cutting by development of 
standardized products could be a real 
business builder. Production of alu 
minum items has traditionally been 
done in odd lots, each tailored to an 
individual customer. Alcoa has been 
vigorously seeking products with stand- 
ard specifications that could be turned 
out on long mill runs with high pro- 
ductivitv—like the aircraft sheet of 
World War II. Its newest hope is a 
multi-purpose building sheet introduced 
a few months ago. 

Massive investment in plant and re- 
sources, carried out without hesitation 
despite the 1956-59 carnings decline, 
has readied the company for the 1960s 
—and, Magee vows, for a couple of 
generations beyond, too. 

All these factors give Alcoa’s top 
management confidence in an_ untar- 
nished future. 

A decade ago, Alcoa was just entering 


a period in which it would first feel thé 
pangs of commercial competition, For 
more than 50 vears after its foundin 
in 1888, it was alone in the aluminug 
industry. During and after World Wag 
II, the government helped two inte 
grated rivals to start up—Reynoldg 
Metals Co. and Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corp.—and during 750s it en 
couraged several others. But until the 
wartime and post-war booms had beeg 
spent, there was a market for all thé 
aluminum anybody could produce, 


l. Traditions Topple 


At the same time, the boom time 
saw the beginning of quite a litt 
fabricating competition from companieg 
that had formerly been customers for 
Alcoa’s fabricating business. This trend 
multiplied during the "50s. 

e The Mostest—Even so, in 1950 
Alcoa’s prospects seemed to have ver 
few blemishes. It had the most of 
evervthing—men, money, — materials 
knowhow, customers, credit, and capa 
citv—and it still has the most. Its man 
agers understood thoroughly the eco 
nomic forces that then 
aluminum. 

They embodied this understanding 
in a set of policies that any Alcoa vet 
cran will really tradi 
tions. Outstanding among the tradi 
tions were these j 

¢ Don’t compete with 
tomers, whether 
of end products. 
sell their product. 

e Price promotionally, since 
lower price means a broader market, and 
emphasize customer service. 

e Concentrate heavily on researé 
and development, since so much busk 
ness has to be custom-tailored to thf 
purchaser. 

Conservatism, particularly in tig 
financial statements, was a way of lilt 
at Alcoa in 1950. Because aluminuiif 
was relatively new, the stress in sell g 
had to be on negotiating each deal il 
dividually, cach with its own specified 
tions. The sales force was heavy wil 
technical people who could never ha 
imagined today’s promotional brand ¢ 
mass merchandising. ; 
¢ Comes the Change—The 195 
brought fundamental change to sd 
of the company’s cherished traditios 
The effects were felt on pricing, P 
duction, sales, and personnel. In @ 
most every case, Alcoa could do little ® 
prevent them. 

Inflation and the watchfulness of if 
Justice Dept.’s Antitrust Div. cont 


controllec 


concede were 


VOUT CUS 
fabricators or make 
Instead, help them 
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CHAIRMAN and ex-president, I. W. Wilson, is known through- 


95 
1950 out industry as “Chief.” He joined Alcoa in 1911. 
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NEW SMELTER at Warrick, Ind., shown in model, is responsi- 
bility of John D. Harper, general manager of Smelting Div. (left); 
D. C. Mathewson, division’s chief industrial engineer. 
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SPACE TOY is aluminum attention-getter. Under V-Ps F. J. Close (right) and Arthur P. Hall. Selling and advertising show new glamor. 
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a FREE booklet 
on Trinity White 
Portland Cement 
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Broader markets, 
greater stability 


through 


PLANNED 
CAPITAL 
INVESTMENTS 





In 1960 and 1961, General Portland will spend 
about $18 million for plant improvements and 
expansion of cement manufacturing facilities. 
Including expenditures by Consolidated Cement 
Corporation which in 1959 became a part of General 
Portland, $81,400,000 has been expended since 

the close of 1946 for new plants and betterment 

of existing facilities. The major part of these capital 
funds was provided through the reinvestment of net 
income from operations and depreciation accruals. In 
early 1947 our annual capacity was 6,635,000 barrels, 
today it is 25,500,000 barrels—and still growing. 


General Portland Cement Company 


Offices: Chicago, Illinois « Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Dallas, Texas « Fort Worth, Texas * Houston, Texas 
Fredonia, Kansas ¢ Jackson, Michigan « Tampa, Florida 
Miami, Florida « Los Angeles, California 





CURTAIN WALL PANELS Amo FROINO® 


The beauty of this highly 
specialized portland 
cement lends itself to 
varied construction uses. 
Send today for our 
“Curtain Wall Panels 
and Facings” brochure. 
Address Trinity White 
Dept., General Portland 
Cement Co., 111 West 
Monroe Street, 

Chicago 3, Illinois. 








uted to the shift. The simple tact of 
competition, after a lifetime alone jn 
the business, induced much of the 
change. But the rivalry wasn’t only 
from Reynolds and Kaiser or the three 
other integrated producers who joined 
the industry during the decade. Much 
of it came from Alcoa’s own customers. 
In the last 10 years, there have been 
a lot more customers for aluminum 
than ever before, and they have been 
increasingly impelled, in Magee’s phrase, 
to “integrate backwards.” 

In “backward” integration, a cus. 
tomer does work that a basic raw mate. 
rial producer would ordinarily perform, 
The stecl industrv has suffered from 
very little of this, but in aluminum it 
has been savage. The punches have 
been swung by the whole range of the 
industry’s clientele—from the smallest 
back-alley extruder to the giant auto 
makers. 

As an example, a maker of aluminum 
window frames might begin in business 
by buying extrusions from Alcoa and 
then cutting and assembling the frames 
himself. The first step in backward in- 
tegration would be to buy an extrusion 
press and save money by buving only 
billets from Alcoa and doing his own 
extruding. To keep his new extrusion 
press busv, he might broaden his prod- 
uct line, perhaps by expanding into 
aluminum molding of all kinds. And 
if the business flourished, he might carn 
the integration process still further. 

Aluminum foil is perhaps the classic 
example of how backward integration 
can make customers into rivals. But 
competition has been particularly fierce 
in castings and extrusions, too. Alcoa 
has been hurt in wire and electrical 
conductor markets as well. Recently 
there has also been trouble in building 
products, and automotive products may 
well join the list soon. 


ll. Fighting Back 


Alcoa, like any company in a similar 
plight, has done what it must to meet 
and beat competition. Of course, both 
Magee and his predecessor as_prési- 
dent, Chmn. Irving W. Wilson, were 
reluctant to turn away from the tr 
dition that Alcoa helped its customers 
instead of competing with them—par- 
ticularly when the tradition had been 
a factor in transforming Alcoa in 72 
vears from a $20,000 speculation into 
a blue chip with $1.35-billion in assets. 

In the early 1950s Magee and Wilson 
O.K.’d an expensive advertising and 
promotional campaign to assist the cus 
tomer. (The budget for this campaigt, 
incidentally, has grown substantially 
every year since—even when carnings 
were dropping.) But over-all, Alcoa 
competing with its customers more than 
ever before. It makes more end prod 
ucts today than it did in 1950—and it's 
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t carry In its day, the stage coach was tops. With the freight wagon, it 
er. served communities with no other suitable transport. When the 
classic railroads reached enough of the old stage towns, the coach and 
“* freight wagon faded into dusty frontier history. 
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Not only because the railroad could better handle the existing 
Alcoa 8 


tical ¥ business the stage coaches had, but more importantly because the 
ectrica . : . ‘ . 
aaa enormous new business created by superior service was traffic 
uilding e U S l Nn e S S which could never have been handled by muscle power. 


visi: In transportation, as in other fields, business tends to go to 
T h those best qualified to handle it . . . to those able to provide, over- 
. all, the best service. And new forms of transportation in turn 

create new business the older forms never had. 
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bagees St a g e ( O a Cc h Not all the freight handled by motor truck has been taken from 


e, both railroads, to cite an example, nor is all air freight business diverted 














| presi: from either railroads or trucks. Availability of truck service has 
n, were O Sst ! created vast new markets for industry and agriculture — many 
elt: ° of them beyond the physical service facilities of other forms of 
S > 

m—par- transportation. 

d_ been Trucks are fast, flexible—able to pick up, deliver or line haul 
a: any time of the day or night wherever there are roadways. That is 
. assets. why trucks today haul more tons of freight, within and between 
Wilson communities, than all other forms of transport combined. 
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8 American Trucking Associations, Inc., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CONTEMPORARY 


The lines of RIGID-FRAME buildings 
blend into modern architectural designs 


Inland’s RIGID-FRAME steel buildings and today’s architecture 
go hand-in-hand to provide the graceful lines you want in your 
business building. Your structure can be as distinctive as you wish 
it to be. Masonry, glass and other exterior materials help to 
achieve a pleasing appearance. 


Your investment in a RIGID-FRAME building also benefits you 
in other ways. You finish your job in less time because erection 
is faster. Buildings are often built at costs far less than those of 
ordinary construction. Clear span interiors up to 120 feet offer 
complete freedom in interior design. 

Ask your Inland Steel Buildings dealer about the Inland Finance 
Plan. Send coupon for his name and colorful 20 page catalog. 


RIGID-FRAME STEEL BUILDINGS 








INLAND STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Dept. D, 4041 West Burnham Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
(C Send me name of nearest Inland Steel Buildings dealer. 
(C Send me catalog 530. 


I UTITTTTITITTTT naif pne cetacean sisi ceded ene a 


Address 


i crainicednithctnsinttannvticiaih cistiasciadiniedines Gael PA iictnencnteitcicnniasincewii State 
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steadily developing more. It carries 


fabrication further, on more products, | 


than it did a decade ago. 
e Integrating Forward—One of Alcoa’s 





’ 


competitive tactics has been to engage | 


in “forward integration,” by acquiring 
sound companies in fields it wants to 
exploit. In the last year or so, it has 
picked up three such outfits: Rome 
Cable Corp., which makes heavy elec. 
trical conductors; Rea Magnet Wite 
Co., which could help Alcoa put alu. 
minum into electrical rotating equip. 
ment, and Cupples Corp., a maker of 
building products. 

These steps were taken with much 
caution—and not just because of Alcoa’s 
traditional attitude toward its custom- 
ers. It was the defendant in an anti 
trust case that dragged on for 20 years 
and finally wound up only three years 
ago. As a result, it’s markedly sensitive 
to possible repercussions from Wash- 
ington. Just last week, one such te. 
percussion came—a suit by the Justice 
Dept. to terminate Alcoa’s acquisition 
of Rome Cable. 


Ill. Prices Don’t Help 


Pricing is another area of funda 
mental change in the aluminum busi- 
ness. For better than two years, alu- 
minum prices have been in a tangle 
that a decade ago would have seemed 
as unlikely as a fire sale at Brooks Bros 

For 50 years, Alcoa deliberately and 
continuously lowered the price of alu- 
minum. Its object: to broaden the 
market. For the last 15 years, the price 
trend has been up; since 1957, prices 
have been thoroughly unstable. No one 
company or nation controls the pric 
any more; in recent years, it has been 
influenced more or less profoundly by 
the Russians, the Canadians, and the 
French. Aluminum is a world com- 
modity now, Magee observes, and s0 
it’s subject to a world commodity price 
e Thinner Profits—The switch from a 
genuinely administered price to rela 
tive price anarchy is one major factor 
behind the marked sag in the aluminum 
industry’s profitability in the late 1950s 
Alcoa, for one, thinks it will take sev- 
eral years more to regain the han¢- 
some profit levels of the first half of 
the 750s. 

Of course, overcapacity has also been 
a vexing problem of late. In part, it 
was caused by the federal government’ 
offer of lavish ‘“‘come-ons” to induct 
construction of more smelting plants 
But another reason was that aluminum 
producers and fabricators began to be 
lieve their own press clippings saying 
that a boom was on. Even after the 
government stopped urging new pt 
mary capacity, the integrated producers 
continued to invest heavily. Even Al 
coa guessed wrong: It started a huge 
new smelter at Warrick, Ind., and then 
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HAWK 
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SPARROW | 
SPARROW II 
SPARROW Ill 
NIKE HERCULES 
SIDEWINDER 
REGULUS II 
VANGUARD 
REDSTONE 
JUPITER C 
PERSHING 
BULL PUP 
MERCURY 
TERRIER 
POLARIS 
TARTAR 
CORVUS 
FALCON 


"x9 ° Unique "White Rooms’ 
Inprove Minature Boll Beating Reliability! 


In these rooms infinitesimal air-borne contaminants 
are scientifically whisked from the air . . . away 
from super-precision miniature ball bearing parts. 
New Departure’s White Rooms date back nearly 
twenty years. And today, they're a major factor in 
N/D's growing recognition as a leader in M/| ball 
bearing reliability. 

At N/D, miniature ball bearings are completely 
assembled in properly humidified, temperature con- 
trolled atmospheres. Advanced air filter systems 
completely change the air in these spotless rooms 
every few minutes. In addition, pressurized access 


air locks and individual counter-top pressurized 
chambers are used by N/D’s skilled technicians 
during final assembly and statistical inspections. 
These methods and equipment are only a few of the 
reasons why more and more major missile con- 
tractors, today, rely on New Departure Miniature 
and Instrument ball bearings. 

If you are working on a new miniature ball bearing 
application where reliability is critical, include an 
N/D Sales Engineer in your design discussions. Call 
or write Department L.S., New Departure Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 
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Fou whot 


How valuable 
is replacement 
cost insurance? 


Adapted from one of the Clients’ Service Bulletins of The American Appraisal Company 


In recent years replacement cost 
insurance has increased steadily in 
popularity among insurance buyers 
for business, industrial and institu- 
tional properties. Now available in 
most states, replacement cost or 
depreciation insurance protects 
against the often substantial spread 
between actual cash value (which 
reflects depreciation) and the current 
cost of reproduction. 


More and more popular 


Our own experience may reflect the 
trend, in some degree, toward this 
type of insurance. Among our hun- 
dreds of Continuous Appraisal 
Service clients, replacement cost 
insurance was a rarity, even as late 
as 1950. Today nearly 30% carry it 
in some form. 

Replacement cost insurance is 
particularly desirable for nonprofit 
institutions such as public and 
private schools, churches and hospi- 
tals. These organizations frequently 
face a financial emergency when a 
serious loss requires the rebuilding 
or replacing of an older structure. 


A school district suffers 


A case in point is that of a school 
district, bonded to the legal limit 
and insured under the usual actual 
cash value policy. A fire destroyed 
more than three-quarters of the 
school property. Because of its 
advanced age, the destroyed portion 
has been substantially depreciated 
in the insurance coverage. Thus, the 
amount of insurance was far from 
sufficient to restore or replace the 
structure. 

Because the bonding limitations 
prevented additional borrowing, the 
district had no choice but to restore 
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only a portion of the destroyed struc- 
ture with the insurance proceeds, 
leaving them with facilities far from 
adequate. Had replacement cost 
insurance been carried, this unfor- 
tunate situation could have been 
avoided. 


. 2 2 


The American Appraisal Company has 
accepted the challenge presented by replace- 
ment cost and other new forms of insurance. 
It has followed developments step by step 
and has adapted its reports to fit the require- 
ments of the new types of coverage. Behind 
its reports is more than a half century of 
leadership in the field of valuation for insur- 
ance, accounting, taxes, property control 
and corporate financing. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


® 
Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles  Pitisburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Subsidiary: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


ee es ee ea od mi! 
| The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW | 
| 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. | 
Without obligating me, please send me 
your periodic Service Bulletins, which dis- 
cuss valuation problems. 
PO a cneseetcecdnewsndcéadesacseens 
PO nccivedenddrnceessoovbsvecscsees ! 
Packtion OF THs, 60cccciveccecetvescee ; 
Bcc iterdtecesarisdetetéesetoos | 
i cceeiaveenbnebeeees a ! 
an cs cee cee cee ces cee ee cee es ee eee ee ee ee ee oe 4 





had to shut down construction during 
the worst of the recession. This pro 
longed the drain on earnings. 

In mitigation, Alcoa had little choice 
when the whole industry was bent op 
expansion. If it hadn’t expanded ty 
keep up with competitors, it might 
have lost position. 


IV. Built-In Earning Power 


One thing the storms of the 195(, 
couldn’t change is the kind of people 
who run Alcoa—and their passionate 
optimism about aluminum. Magee, the 
high priest of them all, characteristically 
predicts: “The next 10 years can be the 
best in the 43 years I’ve spent with this 
company.” 

This confidence comes _ naturally 

considering that ever since 1917 Magee 
has been selling aluminum, managing 
it, promoting it, and training genera 
tions of others to do the same. In those 
43 years, his indoctrination came pi 
marily from Chmn. Wilson, but als 
from owner-managers Arthur Vining 
Davis and Roy A. Hunt. With thi 
background, it’s understandable that he 
is something of a traditionalist, but he 
was also a modern enough manager to 
qualify well as president in 1957—jus 
about the time the industry ran into if 
current problems. Those woes have beet 
unable to diminish his buoyant faith o 
his personal charm. 
e Its Own Power—As president ané 
then chief executive officer as well 
Magee clung to one ancient Alco 
tradition—its insistence on owning it 
own raw materials, including electri 
power. But this policy complicated 
Alcoa’s economic problems. During the 
"50s, its competitors bought their energy 
from commercial power systems for ust 
at almost every new smelter. Alcoa, in 
contrast, almost always bought its ow 
long-term fuel supplies and erected it 
own generating capacity—at a stagger 
ingly greater initial cost. “We coul 
make more money, short-term, by bur 
ing power,” Wilson concedes. “But w 
think of power as an_ ingredient 0 
alumium, and we want to control ou 
own raw materials.” 

Magee is positive that in the Jong 
pull Alcoa’s power sources will keep 
its power costs level long after the com 
petition has to pay higher prices. Dé 
spite the recent impact on profits, he 
and Wilson are delighted with the com 
pany’s coal lands at Warrick, Ind, th 
lignite beds at Rockdale, Tex.; its 
fields at Point Comfort, Tex.; its 25% 
share in a big new Columbia Rivet 
hydroelectric plant; its $150-million 
commitment for hydroelectric ame 
smelting facilities in Dutch Guiana; a 
its two new hydro properties in the 
Great Smokies. 

The chairman and president regard 
these investments as built-in earn 
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electric 


nplicated oe can save up to 25% on elevator Other savings result from lighter shaft 
uring the costs... and get a more beautiful sidewalls, flexibility in power unit 
“ir enetsy F uilding.. . with the modern Rotary location, Jess maintenance required. 
is for ust 


p Oildraulic Elevator. Rotary Oildraulic Elevators are 
Alcoa, in 


t its ow Because it’s pushed up from below available for self-service or attendant 

rected i by a powerful oil-hydraulic plunger, operation with modern control SYs- 
ap this elevator does not need an over- tems for any pattern of vertical trans- 

a staggtt head machinery pent) ». The shaft- wrtation traffic 1 your choice of 

Ve coull v penthouse. The sha portation traffic and your choice 

by be Way can even be stopped below cabs and appointments. 

But w ceiling level at the upper floor, as 

hown in the photo above, to become 

inimportant design element. 




















For your new building to six stories 
ask your architect about Rotary Oil 
draulic Elevators. Manufactured by 
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IN EVERY 
MAJOR 
INDUSTRY 





Basic energy... liquids, gases 
or steam... whatever the form, 
industry demands extremely ac- 
curate control for modern auto- 
mation technology. 


For three quarters of a century 
Fisher’s policy of “‘a step ahead” 
of current requirements has 
been responsible for the univer- 
sal acceptance of Fisher pressure 
and liquid level controls by en- 
gineers in every field of industry. 


FISHER GOVERNOR COMPANY 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Plants in Canada, Argentina, England, Australia 


IF 1T FLOWS THROUGH PIPE 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD... 


CHANCES ARE IT'S CONTROLLED BY 


FISHER 


SINCE 1880 
Manufacturers of: PRESSURE REGULATORS... 
DIAPHRAGM MOTOR VALVES AND LIQUID 
LEVEL CONTROLS 
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How to 


the lucky 7% 
when fire strikes 


Statistics reveal that 93% of fire’s vic- 
tims were seriously handicapped be- 
cause fire destroyed records in their 
steel files and desks. This and how 
the lucky 7% escaped are two of the 
many facts in the new 248-page 
Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 

It also pictures, describes and 
prices 5000 items—Clutter-Proof 
desks; Correct Seating chairs; Filing 
cabinets in 347 styles and models; 










Simplified filing systems; Fireproof 
record keeping equipment; Automa- 
tion accessories. A gold mine of ideas. 


FREE to office and purchasing executives! 
Request on business letterhead or phone 
your Shaw-Walker representative. 


SGHAW-WALKER 


MUSKEGON 40, MICHIGAN 














176 Companies 


power for the next couple of geney 
tions. Evidence of their faith is 
$600-million, five-year spending pr 
gram announced in 1956. Despite ti 
steady drop in earnings and rise in fixed 
charges, that program has hardly beeq 
tampered with. Indeed, some significa 
additions have been made to it. 


V. Selling Goes Glamorous 


If Alcoa stuck to its investment ty 
ditions, it departed dramatically frog 
the pattern in sales. 


For most of its life, Alcoa based it 


selling on individual engineering, de 
velopment, and service for each cus 
tomer. This means big spending fo 
research and development. The con 
pany hasn’t abandoned this _policy-i 
fact, R&D budgets have increased yey 
by vear without a break. But at the 
same time, it’s attempting to develg 
standardized products that will be sui 
able to many customers, such as th 
new building sheet. And it’s spreading 


a lot of unaccustomed  razzle-dazzd 
around. 
The splashiness includes point-of 


sale merchandising in 
labeling, and heavy advertising of it 
customers’ products. The sales orga 
zation has been strengthened, with s 
different industry managers, several ¢ 
them in charge of a number of su 
categories, cach with its own manage 
¢ Outsiders’ Praise—Perhaps the be 
testimony to the effectiveness of Alc 

aggressive new 

from outside the 
from the 

a company 


supermarket 


sales approach com 
luminum industn- 
purchasing vice-president 
that’s one of the nation 
largest steel users. He puts it thus: “Tt 
time the steel industry quit makin 
snide ibout the ‘near-metals 
(he aluminum people really he 
when you're considering their produ 
... Steel’s lack of data on its ‘as-forme 
characteristics has forced us all to wu 
more material than we've _ probal 
needed. That makes steel a sitting du 
for substitution.” 
\n officer of a metalworking co 


remarks 


pany that’s also a big user of ste 
agrees that “steel is being outsold | 
aluminum.” He complains about ti 
steel industry’s failure to work di 


gently on customer problems. 
¢ No Whimsey—Such opinions he 
confirm Alcoa’s assurance that alum 
num’s profitability has not been 
paired, long-term, despite the hig 
short-term price it has paid in | 
profits. Alcoa officials cite «am 
ings projections for three to five ye 
hence that are far beyond the peaks 
the mid-50s—so far beyond as to @ 
questions whether they are serious. 
But they mean what they say. A 
Alcoa, there’s one tradition that ! 
wholly unchanged: Officers absolute 
never wax whimsical about dollars. ™ 
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“7 * No design limitation ... up, down, or 90° mounting 
ok * one-piece alloy cast iron housing * high torque 
sed a capacity * single or double reduction gears * input 
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csident of Easy-mount design... only 4 bolts 
ie nations 
thus: “It? Morse E-D speed reducers lead in limit- 
it makif Jess applications with utmost ease in 
ear-metal mounting. The 4 holes form a perfect 
really hel ; 

ir produc] Square concentric to the output shaft. 
‘;sformef Unlike most designs, Morse E-D speed 
all to } reducers feature ee bearings aes 90° MOUNTING ... for heavy-duty’ VERTICAL . . . base mounting for 
; probab wide centers ove resulting inan overhung i:metal saws and machines power turntable machines 

itting du load capacity at the end of the output 


‘sine a shaft equal to the torque capacity. 
g coll 


or of 7 | Mounting versatility with the unit’s 
— 4,9 cast-in base makes Morse drives adapt- 
ae ii| able to conveyors of all types, agitators, 
a: screw conveyors, machines, and for any 
nions hej other transmission of power where 


~ alu} dependable speed reduction is specified. 
* been if 




















; : SIDE MOUNTED... int, pulp, HORIZONTAL .. . screw conve . 

the hig You'll find Morse “standard” drives liquid, or chemical aghators . straight or angular mounts es oo 

iid in le} ready for immediate delivery . . . often lta 
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. ciminate the problems of “specials.” 
, A peak | Check with your Morse distributor, he’s 


| listed in the Yellow Pa der “P. 
as to tai ges under ‘Power 
serious. Transmission,” or write Morse Chain MOR SE 
ey say. a Company, Dept. 3-40, Ithaca, N. Y. for 
on Re illustrated catalogs. In Canada: Morse 
; 6aDsolute 
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chines can do the work of several to several hundred clerical 
or form to another. And 


ly a fraction of the cost. 


The Bruning Man’s Copyfiex copying ma 
people who are manually transcribing information from one sheet of paper 


Bruning copying machines will do this work faster, accurately, and at on 
Copyfiex copies cost only 1¢ each for materials. 
With Copyfiex copying, information is written only 


atized business operation — order-invoice, purchasing-receiving, 
one original form. No rewriting or retyping. You free valuable personnel for other wor 


operations, save hundreds to thousands of dollars annually. 


once: all subsequent documents in any system 
accounting, etc.— are reproduced from 
k, speed vital 


Call the Bruning Man. He can prove Copyfiet 
xpert on paperwo 


savings to you. He’s your e 
who'll help you in any way he can. He’s located 
~, in principal U. S. Cities. In Canada: 103 Churth 
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«Street, Toronto. Home Office: Charles Bruning 
® Company, Inc., Mt. Prospect, Illinois. % 


Low-Cost Diazo Copying at Its Best! 









In Regions 


Utility Loses Fight for Land 
For a Nuclear Plant in Hawaii 


Hawaiian Electric Co. last week lost a 24-year fight in 
the courts to condemn 485 acres for a nuclear power 
plant in the Kahe Valley. ‘The site is near a new indus- 
‘trial complex in which two cement plants, a steel proc- 
essing plant, and an oil refinery are going up. 

In ruling against the company, State Circuit Court 
Judge Frank A. McKinley held, in effect, that nuclear 
power is too far in the future to justify such a large tract 
now. Instead, he gave Hawaiian Electric permission to 
condemn 83 acres; the utility announced immediately 
that it would take advantage of the right and build a con- 
ventional 75,000-kw. plant by 1963. 


Transit Systems See End of Decline; 
38 Cities Report More Fares Last Year 


The postwar decline in patronage of the nation’s transit 
systems now seems to be bottoming out. Industry mem- 
bers began to sense it last fall (BW—Oct.3’59,p99). ‘This 
week, the figures confirmed it. 

At the American Transit Assn. conference in Cleve- 
land, Pres. W. E. P. Duncan announced that the drop 
ftom 1958 to 1959 was only 1.75% to 9.6-billion passen- 
gers. It was the smallest drop since the decline began. 

At the same fime, he said, there actually were increases 
in the 1958-59 period in 38 cities including New York, 
hicago, Cleveland, and the Washington (D. C.) and 
an Francisco-Oakland areas. 












gDirector of Charity Fund Borrows 
mio “Rig” Results of Two Campaigns 


“4 The residents of Greater Miami learned to their dis- 
Bmay last week that their 1958 and 1959 United Fund 
WA itives were failures—not the successes they were cracked 
oP to be. What’s more, part of future drives will 
have to be set aside to pay back money that had to be 
clerical: borrowed to mect 1958 and 1959 expenses of UF agencies. 
wr, And The moment of awakening occurred when Harry P. 
1e cost. Cain, former U.S. senator from Washington who moved 
9° Miami several years ago and who last year became 
UF head there, reported to the fund’s annual meeting. 
sys 4 In Dade County’s first United Fund campaign, in 1958, 
d ea tte goal had been set at $3,207,707. Afterwards, drive 
ad VIE oficials announced the goal had been exceeded, with 
my a take of $3,211,842. Actually, said Cain last week, the 
as drive took in only $2,880,000. In 1959, the goal was 
Pri 33,477,000 and the reported total of contributions was 
te} °3,225,000—when the actual take was only $2,814,000. 
By Leroy H. Kitts, the fund’s director until he was forced 
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to resign when Cain dug up the rigged figures, conceded 
he was responsible. “I know now that it was a mistake,” 
Kitts said, “but we were under tremendous pressure to 
show a success in the first fund drive.” 

When the 1958 drive fell short, the fund borrowed 
money from Miami banks against the 1959 collection. 
When 1959’s campaign fell short again, more was bor- 


rowed against this year. Now, Cain said, the UF's 57 
member agencies will have to take an 11% cut—instead 
of getting the 22% increase they estimated was neces- 
sary. And for the next five years, $100,000 must be set 
aside annually to repay the banks. 


Seattle Wives Help Promote 
Business Deals With Alaskans 


For years, the Seattle Chamber of Commerce has 
conducted tours of its members to Alaska, with which 
Seattle has strong business ties. Now that Alaska is a 
state and other cities have begun to court it, Seattle is 
hustling to stay ahead of the new suitors. 

Last week, when time came again for the Seattle 
chamber tour, the chamber tried a new tack: appealing to 
Alaska men through their wives. 

Chamber officials reasoned that whenever Alaska busi- 
nessmen took their wives to Seattle on business trips, 
the women had no friends and were obliged to hang 
around the hotels. So the Seattle men brought their 
wives along to Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan. 

And new friendships were struck as a result. The 
Alaskans even invited the Seattle couples to their homes 
after working hours because, one Seattle man noted, 
they like to show off their houses to people “from a 
smaller state.” 


Big British Columbia Power Project 
Heads for Start of Work in Summer 


After getting a green light from the British Columbia 
provincial government to proceed with its proposed 3.1- 
million-kw. hydroelectric power project in northern Brit- 
ish Columbia, Peace River Power Development Co. now 
is negotiating sales contracts with its major prospective 
customers, British Columbia Electric Co. and the pro- 
vincial Power Commission. 

W. C. Mainwaring, president of the company, expects 
to begin construction of the first stage this summer. That 
would start realization of the project first proposed sev- 
eral years ago by the Swedish financier, Axel L. Wenner- 
Cren. Wenner-Gren still owns the largest share of the 
company, but now has Canadian and British interests 
backing him. 

‘To carry through the $639-million project, Peace River 
Power apparently will have to find its market within 
British Columbia, rather than exporting power to the 
U.S. Northwest. Ottawa, which is backing a joint U.S.- 
Canadian scheme to increase development of the Col- 
umbia River, has asserted it would refuse the company 
an export license (BW—Dec.19’59,p29). 
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“Chicago Tribune 
readers in Miami 


read it while 
it’s hot 


thanks to 
DELTA AIR FREIGHT” 





S 8 @) 
Daily editions of the Chicago Tribune are 
rushed to readers in Miami in a matter of 
hours by Delta Air Freight, so the news 
is fresh and lively. 


“There's nothing as perishable as news,” 
says A. R. Platt, Transportation Mana- 
ger. “Delta has proved to be our most 
effective means of getting the news, while 
it’s hot, into the hands and minds of our 
readers in the Miami area. We particu- 
larly appreciate the alert, informed, and 
cooperative attitude of the Delta Air 
Freight personnel.” 


Profit from Delta’s 
BIG PLUS 











Delta operates all-cargo flights and in 
addition carries freight on every passenger 
flight, including Jets. All-cargo flights 
serve Atlanta + Chicago + Cincinnati 
Charlotte + Dallas + Houston + Miami 
New York + New Orleans + Orlando 
Philadelphia + Tampa *- Memphis 


DOOR-TO DOOR 








GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA AIRPORT, ATLANTA, GA, 
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Higher Bills From Doctor and Dentist 


Keeping healthy gets more expensive 
every day. In the past 10 years, medical 
care—the fastest growing component in 
the Consumer Price Index—increased 
45%, while the over-all index rose only 
21%. 

Most of the blame falls on mounting 
hospital rates and group hospitalization 
premiums. The cost of a semi-private 
room almost doubled in the past dec- 
ade; hospitalization premiums increased 
by two-thirds, and in many states in- 
surance companies are petitioning for 





still higher payments from the hapless 
insured. Physicians’ and dentists’ fees 
are on the rise, too. It costs half again as 
much to have a baby these davs as it 
did 10 vears ago, and the bill for having 
a tooth pulled is up one-third. 

Prescriptions and drugs rose about 
18% as manufacturers’ higher produc- 
tion and distribution costs were passed 
on to the consumer. At the bottom 
of the scale, prices of optometric exan- 
ination and eyeglasses advanced only 
13%. 
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A Bigger Slice for 


That jump in the residential rent 
index from 1952 to 1953 was caused 
by the lifting of federal wartime rent 
controls in July, 1953, followed by 
tapid local decontrol throughout most 
of the country. (New York State is the 
last stronghold of rent control.) In 
recent years, rising local tax rates and 
mounting construction and mainte- 
nance costs have been passed along to 
the tenant, and reflected in the index. 


the Landlord 


The over-all housing cost index hay 
kept pace with the CPI since 1954 
But the price movements of individual 
components have varied widely. The 
housing group encompasses a variety 
durable and nondurable commodities 
and services, including—in addition t 
rent—such items as other shelter costs 
gas and electricity, house furnishings 
fuels, and household operations. A fev 
items—notably appliances and_ house 
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NAME IT...B-L-€ WILL DO IT! 


Grab your hat, tuck your specs under your arm... and head 
straight for Brown-Lipe-Chapin! Whether it’s a massive part or 
intricate design, your requirements will be met with exacting pre- 
cision. We can make giant die castings, process most any metal 
part to your specifications and also deliver top-quality bright 
work that is now used on today’s leading ranges, refrigerators 
and washers, as well as for some of America’s finest automobiles. 
We can also help improve your product’s quality, cut your produc- 
tion time, keep costs to a minimum. Your product can be stamped, 
pressed, die cast, rolled or stretch bent—then polished, plated, 
anodized, painted and shipped to meet your schedules from either 
of our plants at Elyria, Ohio, or Syracuse, New York. And our experi- 
enced engineers guide your job every step of the way! For full informa- 
tion, call or write Customer Services, Brown-Lipe-Chapin, Syracuse, N.Y. 


M RELIABILITY » BROWN -LIPE- CHAPIN 
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TRANSICORDER 
MINIATURE ALL-TRANSISTOR TAPE RECORDER 


It’s here! A rugged, new, camera-size precision 
tape recorder that lets you record and play back 
anywhere —any time—as easily as taking pictures! 
Weighs only 4-lbs! Carry in your briefcase or over 
your shoulder. Standard reel permits full hour’s 
taping. Concertone’s Transicorder is truly a quali- 
ty, miniature tape recorder with amazing sound 
fidelity and big tape recorder features. 

Only *L GQ screens ane earphone 
One knob control... built-in speaker. Adapts to 
AC...phone pickup adapter...car lighter plug-in. 

For full description please mail coupon today 

AMERICAN CONCERTONE 

Division of American Electronics, Inc. 

9 W. Jefferson Bivd., Dept. BW, Culver City, Calif. 
Please send full information on the TRANSICORDER 
Name 
Address 

















you saw the famous hands of 
Warren Spahn 


Last season, this 38- 

year-old southpaw won 

20 of his 21 complete 

games, four by shut- 

outs. On the mound, 

Warren Spahn depends 

on his extraordinary 

X control. But almost 

7X3 everywhere else, his fa- 

mous hands have the help of Robertshaw 

controls to perform the everyday magic of 
our automatic age. 
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the nicest things 
happen to people 
who Carry 
FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
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hold linens—actually cost less today 
than in the 1947-49 base period of the 
index, while others, such as mortgage 


Food Price Index 


index 1947249 = 100 
1 RSE 


rates, fuel, laundry services, telephone 
and water, have been caught up in the 
inflationary spiral of the past decade 


All Items 





More Bargains at the Supermarket 


It may not be apparent to the family 
budget, but food prices have been go- 
ing down. The probable reason that 
consumers’ food costs seem to be going 
in the opposite direction is that the 
average cart at the supermarket check- 
out counter includes more high-priced 
frozen foods than the one measured by 
BLS. This is one weakness in the 
food price index. Its frozen foods cate- 
gory includes only orange juice, straw- 
berries, peas, and green beans—an un- 
realistic selection in view of today’s 
buying habits. 


AOS siness wees 


Shs ste 


Actually, such important items a 
eggs, meat (especially pork), fish, coffee, 
poultry, and some partially prepared 
foods were appreciably lower at the 
beginning of 1960 than a year earlier 
But prices for fresh fruits and v 
tables have been mounting stead 
The trend toward special processing 
and packaging has added to the costo 
these. 

Restaurant meals, reflecting servic 
as well as materials and overhead costs 
continued their almost uninterrupteg 
rise of the past 34 years. 


All Items 








Moderate Hike in 

Automation, abundant supply, and 
increasing competition from low-priced 
imports have combined to keep apparel 
costs down and the price index con- 
siderably lower than the total CPI. 
From 1950 to 1959, clothing prices 
rose only 10%-—less than half of the 


increase in the CPI during the same 
period. 


Apparel Costs 


Except for footwear, where high 
operating costs and mounting whol 
sale prices for leather have driven pn 
steadily upward, most of the clothitg 
costs measured by BLS showed om 
moderate increases in the past decatt 
and quite a few—notably children 
clothing, women’s lingerie, and me} 
shirts and pajamas—have declined. 
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THE TREND 





A Challenge That Can't Be Ducked 


Health insurance for the aged is fast becoming 
the No. 1 issue facing Congress this year (page 25). 
And there’s political dynamite in it: Any candidate 
suspected by the millions of old people (and those 
concerned about their health problems) of taking a 
cold or know-nothing attitude toward the issue is 
likely to be in serious trouble this election year. 

One thing about the issue is clear: Although 
plenty of politicians may see it as a vote-catching 
device, there is nothing synthetic or phony about 
the problem. Everyone who has seriously studied 
the situation has concluded that the provision of 
better health care for the aged is a serious—and 
growing—problem. Thanks to medical progress, 
the number of aged is increasing rapidly. In 
1930, there were 6-million people over 65 in the 
U.S.; today there are 16-million. 

For far too many of these, long life has meant 
shrunken incomes, increased sickness, loneliness, 
and the shame of being a candidate for a handout 
from society. Health, Education & Welfare Secy. 
Flemming, in his thorough report to the House Ways 
& Means Committee last year, concluded that three 
out of every four aged persons would be able to 
“prove need in relation to hospital costs.” That 
is to say, they would be able to prove that they 
simply could not afford to pay for the care they 
needed when taken seriously ill. 

The issue, then, is not whether there is a problem 
but rather how to meet the problem. 


Two Approaches 


Rep. Aime Forand (D-R.I.) has proposed to deal 
with it through a system of compulsory federal in- 
surance within the framework of the Social Security 
Act. The Forand bill would provide insurance cover- 
ing 60 days of hospital care, or 120 days of combined 
hospital and nursing home care, together with surgi- 
cal services, to all those eligible for old age insur- 
ance benefits. It would be financed, initially, by 
boosting Social Security payroll taxes 42%—divided 
equally between employees and employers. 

The Forand bill has been attacked for a number 
of reasons by various groups, especially the Ameri- 
can Medical Assn., which sees it as the camel’s nose 
of socialized medicine coming under the tent. 

But the main weakness of the Forand bill, as 
specialists in the health field see it, is not that it 
does too much but too little. They condemn it as 
too narrow and as an encouragement to “hospital- 
itis’—the tendency, inherent in many of our pres- 
ent voluntary insurance programs, to put the sick 
into hospitals because there are no provisions for 
covering treatment at home or in doctors’ offices. 

The bill sponsored by Sen. Javits (R-N. Y.) strikes 
As Javits points out, though hos- 


- + hic wanalknace 
at this weakness 
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pitalization costs comprise a large part of an aged 
person’s annual medical bill, the average older 
couple spends $140 a year on health costs unrelated 
to hospitalization. “One out of every six persons 6§ 
years and older,” says Javits, “pays over $500 in 
medical bills annually.” Yet 60% of the old people 
have annual incomes under $1000 and can’t afford 
home or office care that might cut down the length 
of hospitalization or eliminate it altogether. 

Javits would deal with the problem by a voluntary 
program that would combine federal and state su 
sidies, contributions scaled to income by the age 
themselves, and both commercial and nonprofi 
insurance companies such as Blue Cross and Blu 
Shield. The program would not become operatiy 
in any state until the state put up the money 
arranged with the insurance carriers, and agreed t 
certain standards for the program. 

Although the Javits bill makes a hard effort t 
provide a “voluntary” (and heavily subsidized) p 
gram, it does not appear to meet the test of pra 
ticality. The program would take a very long tim 
to negotiate with 50 individual state governmen 
and with the insurance carriers—assuming that i 
would be possible at all to get them involved in 
program whose costs are unpredictable. 

Indeed, after studying Flemming’s able repo 
and the arguments on all sides of this issue, we at 
forced to conclude that the voluntary approae 
simply will not do the job. 

The problem basically is that the aged are hig 
cost, high-risk, low-income customers. Their heal 
needs can be met only by themselves when they 
young or by other younger people who are sti 
working. The only way to handle their health pro 
lem, therefore, is to spread the risks and cos 
widely. And that can best be done through th 
Social Security System to which employers an 
employees contribute regularly. By comparison wi 
the heavily subsidized schemes, this approach h 
the advantage of keeping old people from feelin 
that they are beggars living off society’s handouts. 

We do not pretend to know all the answers to the 
problem of enlarging the Social Security system t0 
include a health insurance program for the aged. 
Even a modest study of the problem immediately 
convinces anyone of its difficulty and complexity. 
At this point, we don’t think that the complet 
answer to it has emerged. 

Nevertheless, no democratic government can It 
fuse to grapple with a problem of such demonstrated 
urgency and importance. The issue cannot I 
evaded and, before it becomes a political football 
the politicians of both parties should accept respot 
sibility for finding the best possible answer in tht 
shortest possible time. 
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Seat your secretary on “cloud 3143” 


.and watch her work-attitude improve and her work output rise! 3143 designates GF’s 
newest GOoDFORM “comfort-styled” secretarial chair. It’s scientifically designed, easily adjust- 
able, to fit any secretary ...tall or short, thin or stout. And here’s the pay-off! Just one 
additional letter typed per day will pay for a GoopFoRM chair in one year...a mere 5% 
increase In productivity will pay for it in just six months. Yet studies show good office seating 
can increase productivity as much as 306. Call your nearby GF branch or dealer for all the 
facts, or write The General Fireproofing Company, Department B-35, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Gas enough to keep 500 families cooking a year called for a storage tank 17 storied 
high—its piston and lifts sealed with three giant rubberized fabric rings 27 feet wide and 672 
feet around. Can you fill this king-size requirement, gasholder-builders asked the G.T. M.— Goodyear 
Technical Man. He and his colleagues developed special rubber compounds to stand up under 
the exposure to gas—withstand constant flexing as the tank empties and refills—resist effects of 
heavy-ozone-content air. Result: the largest rubberized seals ever built made it possible for this 
West Coast city to build a new 5,000,000-cubic-foot gasholder at a never-before low cost. And big 


operating and maintenance savings are yet to come. sero ‘tation Corp.. Chea 
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GQODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
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Three 200+-foot 
diameter seals — 
approximately 23- i a) 
to 28-feet high — a Tr 4, 

each of oil-resistant ty ; } < even 
synthetic rubber — 
coated over 2-ply ‘ Leave it to the G.T.M. to cut big problems down to size—wheneve 


synthetic tire cord any type industrial rubber product is involved. 
—vusing a com- ‘ é : 
pletely vulcanized To put this to the test in your operation—whether it calls % 


construction : Conveyor Belts, Flat Belts, V-Belts or what have you—contact hi 
through your Goodyear Distributor. Or write Goodyear, Industf 
Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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